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IN TRODUCTI ON. 


1* Tile liistory of Census Operations in the State dates back from the 

year 18 73, when a rough enumeration of the population was 
Previous made through the local officers. This was followed by the 

Oki^susks. first Regular Census in 1891, when the work was started on 

the lines laid down by the Census Commissioner for India. 
Since then decennial Censuses have been taken in 1901, 1911 and 19 — 1, and 

thus the present is the fourth regular Census of the State. 

The charge of the Census Operations, however, was held in 1891 as well 
as in 1901 by a jVlember of the State Council, who could not personally super¬ 
vise the different stages of the Opei*ations, and the conduct of work was practi¬ 
cally left to the discretion of subordinate officers. Consequently the super¬ 
vision was generally slack and the abstraction and examination of Census data 
was of a perfunctory charactei*. A wholetime responsible officer was placed 
in charge of the Census operations only at the last Census, when serious 
attempt was made by my predecessor, IVIr. (now Khan Sahib) Mohammed 
Matin-uz-Zaman Ivhan to bring up the work of enumeration, tabulation, and 
reporting to the standard of efficiency prevailing in Indian Provinces, and his 
claim to be regarded as the Superintendent of the first Regular Census in the 
State cannot be considered as unreasonable or ostentatious. 


‘ 2 . 


Census 
Divisions 
AN i> Census 
Officers. 


The fourth Census of tlie State was taken on the night of the 18th 
iVTarch 1921, and a detailed account of the procedure adopted 
for enumeration of tlie population and compilation of the 
results, etc., has been given in the Administration Report. The 
organization of the Census Divisions and Census staff was 
generally made on the lines followed in 1911. The house was 
taken as the smallest Census unit. An average collection of 
20 to 40 houses determined by the physical conditions of the various Divisions, 
formed a Chak or Block and was placed in charge of an enumerator. Ten to lo 
Blocks on an average constituted a Jfalka or Circle, and were entrusted to a 
Balkadar or Supervisor. 7 Cii'cles on an average were comprised in an llaka 
or Charge, supervised by a Charge Superintendent. Literate and intelligent 
men and students of schools and colleges were largely recruited as enumerators, 
but the super\’ising agency consisting of Supervisors and Charge Superintendents 
belonged generally to the Settlement and Revenue Departments, and in fact 
almost all the Settlement and Revenue Officers with theii' field establishments 
were engaged in the Census work. Tahsildars were made responsible for gener¬ 
al supervision of the work in each Talisil under the control of Settlement Officers 
or Wazir-i-Wazarats, all of whom were placed in charge of the Census Districts 
Special Officers were dei>uted by the Jagirs to work as District Officers and the 
Pre^deiits of the Municipal Committees of Srinagar and Jammu were appointed 
^ District Officers for tlie two cities, assisted generally by first class Gazetted 
ceis as Charge Supenntendent.s. As at the last Census, the conduct of the 
Census Operaticns in the 1-olilical lUigui, on the Gilgit Frontier ivas entrusted 
O e o itical Agent, Gilgit. In addition to the clerical stall of the diroction 
o ce, the entire fensus <.i ganization consisted of 21 District Officers 2.39 Oh', 

!Ws"lricrOffi"cts '^rCFifar^"" "“f compared to'lo 

t ' Charge Superintendents. J.GSO Super\asors nud loioo 

I Enumeratore at the last Census, Pcr%asors and 16,102 
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As in 1911, a house was defined as the dwelling place of a commensal 
family with its resident dependents. Numbering of houses 
TTottse in each block was taken in hand in the middle of October 

NtJMBERTKO. 1920. The work was done by the Supervisor assisted by the 

Enumerator. The serial number assigned to each house was 
painted on a conspicuous place. A house list of his Circle was drawn up by the 

Supervisor giving the serial number of the house and the name of the head of 
the family, and a copy of the house list for his block was retained by the 

Enumerator. On the completion of house numbering a Circle Summary was 
prepared, which formed the basis of all calculations for printing and distribution 
of the numerous Census forms. The work was carefully checked by the Super¬ 
vising agency, and I personally inspected a large number of villages and towns 
and issued further instructions pointing out common errors requiring special 
attention of the supervising staif. 

4, The summer and autumn months of 1920 were occupied in prepara¬ 
tion of the General Register of villages and towns, organiza- 
PREi-iMrNARV tion of Census Divisions and Census stafE and drawing up of 
Recoro. maps showing Census divisions in each Tahsil. House num¬ 

bering was started in the month of October and completed 
by 15th November. In the meantime especial efforts were made in each district 
to : rai I the enumerating agency by issue of detailed printed instructions with 
clear illustrations, and holding of conferences in each District, I personally con¬ 
vened and attended such conferences at the headquarters of most districts in 
Jammu and Kashmir Provinces, and all impoitant points were verbally 
exp ained o vhe supervising agency. Similar meetings were held by the local 
Census QjB&cers in Tahsils, charges and circles, and other necessary steps were 
taken to train the enumerators. Preliminary enumeration was started early 
in Eebruary and entr-es were, first made by enumerators on blank paper. After 
p,ary ch.eclr by^ th.e superior C^ensus Olfioi-als, th.e en.tries ^^ere transferred 
to the schedule forms, and preliminary enumeration was completed by Ist 

!March, 

5. The entries in the schedules were finally checked and brought up-to- 

on the night of the 18tb lM*n'»-:Xi 192i. This was a busy 
Ac'tua.t, night for the entire Census staff, and the enumerators and 

Census. sup rior officers of all grades were engaged in their house to 

house visits till late hours in the night. Pinal Census was 
taken in all parts of the State, though in view of the ever siiifting population 
of boatmen in Kashmir, their final enumeration was made on the 18th March 
dur ng the day time instead of at night. Also the difficulty of communications 
and the long distances of certain hi by tracts from the district headquarters, 
rendered it impossible for the local officers to report the provisional totals to the 
District Officers on due date. To meet this difficulty arrangements were made 
beforehand, after a careful consideration of the distances and means of commu¬ 
nication, to take the Census of such tracts on certain fixed dates before the 
18th of March. Sped d arrangements were ma ie in case of railway, camping 
grounds, boatmen, travellers, etc. 






Ill 


H. Eurly in the morning following the Oensiis nights t,he enumerators 

met at the appointed, places niid completed the abstracts 
PaovfsioNT-vr* showing the total iinmbor of houses and the population of 
To their blocks. These were immediately handed over to the 

Supervisors, who wrote out their Circle Suinmaries and sent 

them up >•» the Charge Superintendents, who, in like manner, totalled up the 
figures for their charges and reported the result to the District Officers, who 
added up the totals for their districts and wired tlie result to my offi.ee at Jammu. 
Considering the vast distances of certain hilly tracts and the peculiar difficulties 
of coininuxiications, the provisional totals w^ere sent up to me witli commend¬ 
able zeal and promptitude. Special measures were taken by local officers to 
get the reports from remote tracts by relays of special runners or sowars. The 
first report of provisional totals was received from the District Officer, Gilgit, on 
20th March and the last from the Dadakh District on 25th March, and the final 
totals for the whole State were wired by me to the Census Commissioner on the 
same day, e., only 7 days after the Census. In spite of the hurried manner 
in which provisional totals were sent up, they were very near the accurate figures 
worked out later after elaborate examination of the returns in the Abstraction 
Offices, the provisional totals falling short of the figures finally verified, by 
•01 per cent. only. 


Abstracxion 
Tabulat^ on. 


For tabulating the nformation contained in the Census Schedules two 
Central Offices each n charge of a Tabulation Officer, were es- 
tab ished at Jammu and Sr nagar within less than a fortnight of 
the conclusion of final enumeration. The first step was the pre- 
pa-ation of a slip or each pei*son enumerated. The slips of dif¬ 
ferent categories were distinguished by various colours and symbols and the 
task of copyists was further simplified, by the adoption of abbreviations as equi¬ 
valents of some of the more common entries in certain columns of the schedules. 
The slips for the Districts of Jamniii, Ivathua, Kashmir ISTortli and Kashmir 
South were prepared locally l»y the Datwaris and Shnjrakaslies under the super¬ 
vision of their Departmental Officers, and tlie work of Slip Copj^'ing of the re¬ 
maining Census Districts (wnth the exception of Frontier Ilajiis, for wliich no 
Blips were prepared) was done by gangs of paid cop^dsts, in the two Central 
OfFices. The work was completed everywhere by the middle of IVIav 1921, but 
the Patwaris and Shajrakasbes were relieved much earlier. The Dudget pro¬ 
vided for 236 paid cop>dsts, but it was not found necessary to emplov the full 
Btrengtli, and the maximum number at work on any single day did. not exceed 
20r- or so, in spite of the fact that the operations were finished a fortnierht in 
advance of the appointed date. T!ie Sorting of Slips foi* the |^>x'OScnbed fniperial 
Tables was commenced in the last week of May, and completed before the end 
ol August, *. e., about six weeic-^ earlier tlian the fixed date. 

Part of the establishment was engaged for a w^eek on the abstraction of 
statistics relating to cottage industries. On the conclusion of Soiling, the pre 
paralion of Compilation Tables was taken in hand simultaneous!v at Jnmmi 
an-l inagar. .4s soon as the Compilation registers of Kashmir 
the record was brought down to Jammu and th^ preparation of final Tables 
VIII to for the whole State was started by the 'J'abulation Officer with 

a staff of 2u compilers and a few selected supervisors. Tliis staff was disbanded 


at Jammu 
were i*eady. 




IV 


on 27th. January 1922, and the remaining work was finished by the Tabulation 
Officer with the help of an Inspector, whose services were retained a little longer. 
Knal Tables I to VII were compiled, in my own office, the first six: from a special 
return based on the figures of Slip Copying Register I, and the last named from 
the Compilation Sheets of Table VII. 

A detailed discussion of the organization of the above named three 
branches of Tabxilation, the system of control and conduct of work, nature of 

the difficulties encountered and the remedial measures adopted, has been 
reserved for the Administrative Volume. 


8. The total cost of the present Census amounts to Rs. 1,46,332, which 

may be broadly divided into (a) expenditure incurred by the 
Cost ok Central Office, Rs. 1,00,766-8 O, (b). District charges, Rs. 8,724-6-0, 
Census. and (c) Compilation charges, Rs. 36,861-2-0. The total amoimt* 

sanctioned during the period covered by the operations 
was Rs. 1,90,020, which means that there was a net saving of Rs. 43,688 
as the result of perpetual vigilance and strict watch over the different 
branches of expenditure. 


The incidence of cost ^er mUle of the popnlation works out approximatelv 
at Rs. 44, which is exactly the double of the corresponding incidence at the last 
Census. The increase is due to an all round rise in the cost of establishment, 
paper, stationary, and printing, etc., in consequence of the universal rise in prices 
after the "War, added to the marked, difference in the status and emolnments 
of the Census Superintendents at the two Censuses. The only printed Census 
Report available at proseii+'- is that of Baroda, and the incidence of increase in 

its case inspite of eaiser eommimications and certain other facilities, is also 
equally high. 


9. I have now to perform the pleasant duty of acknowledging the good 

associated with me in the Census 
Notice ok work. It would be almost impossible to notice the work of 

Officers. the officials and private gentlemen, who have taken part 

in the different stages of the Census Operations, as many 
officers and subordinates of almost all the State Depax'tments assisted directly 
or indirectly in the most important stage of enumeration. My especial thanks 
are due to the Settlement and Revenue Departments, who ungrudgingly placed 
their entire field establishments at my disposal and to whose co-operation the 
punctual completion of enumeration and Slip Copying was mostly due. All 
the Settlement Officers and ”Wazir-i-AVazarats controlled the Ceiisus work in the 
early stages. The Rresidents of tlie IManicipal Committees of Srinagar and 
Jammu also worked very hard in conducting the work in thetwo cities. A more 
detailed notioa of the Census work clouc by other Departments of the State will 
be taken in the Administrative Report. Row-ever, the burden ->f Census work 
fell naturally more heavily on the direction office, and I shall be failing iii my 
duty if I did nt>t acknowledge the patient industry, the liigh sense of duty and 
uncommon general ability of my Office Superintendent Dal a Char an jit Dal. I 
had seen liis woi'k a.s Superintendent of the Diiglish Office of Govej nor, Jammu, 
and recommended his appointment as my Personal Assistant in the Census 
Department. This arrangement was not sanctioned by the Darbar, but he 
accepted the iiost of my Office Superintendent and has rendered me as efficient 
assistance, in -dl stages of the work as could be expected from a really capable 




Assistfint. lie c^uickly niusterocl tiio <:ictails of every l>raiicli of t he work and liaa 
been elosoK' associated with me in the issue of the numorous insli'uctions refrajcl- 
iug eiiuirLeration, coinxjilation mid actual preparation of tlie Subsidiar 3 ’’ and 
Imperial Tables, the collection and arrangement of all the data requiied foT* 

the ftepoi'l. His kiiowled^e of ll!jiglish mnl Ids general efficiency in ministerial 
and atliiiinistrative woik is much above t he oi'diuaiy level of Office StipoiiiitcTid- 
ents, and I take this opportunity to commend his good work for the special 
consideration and appreedation of the Haibar. 

My Head Clerk, Xiala Ham Cha»id, was selected l>y me in view of his good 
reputation as a reliable and efficient Accountant. His careful accounts work 
ha-s always come up to my expectations,- a.nd moreover he has been vei’y useful 
in preparation of Tables and carrying on other Census wo±*k entrusted to him 
from time to time. 

Bakshi Udey Chand, B.A., and B. Jaswant Hai worked well as Tabulation 
Officers in Jammu and Srinagar respectively. Mdie former was, however, asso¬ 
ciated with the Census work since its inception and till the conclusion of the 
Tabulation work. He is a very hard working and intelligent youiigman, and 
credit is due to him for a considerable saving in expenditure by bringing the 
Tabulation work to an early conclusion. I hope that las good work in tliis 
Department will be of some use to him in finding a suitable employment in the 
State Service. 

l?he other members of ni-v office have also sliai'ed the constant strain of 
-har^l work, aird I trust th.at tlieir sei'Vices in tins Dep)ai'tmen.t wi^l j'ccei^e dv'e 
consideration at the hands of the State Officers. 


CHAUDHAlH KllUSHI MOiTAMMHD, B.A,, 


Bah A n un, 
Director of Census, 
Jcinimu and Kiashmir State. 
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XHE OENSUS REPORT 

OF 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE 

1921 - 


CHAPTER I. 


DTSTRIBUTIOISr AND iMOVJBMKlSrT OF TIIK POFUEATIOlSr. 


I. General DeSGri,pt io n . 


1. The area dealt with in this Irleport conii>rises the Jaiiiiim and Ivashiiiir 

State, commonly known as the Kashmir State. A general des- 
The Hrca denlt cription of the geographical features of the Sate and its external 
with* boundaries is given at some length in the first cliaptor of the Census 

Report of 1911 and it is unnecessary to repeat it here. There 
have been no changes in the Political and Administrative Divisions or in the ex¬ 
ternal boundary of the State since tlie last Census. Some minor alterations in 
iNlunicipal limits of Srinagar city will be discussed later on. 


2. There has been no change in the Administrative Divisions and the 

Districts and the Tahsils comprised in eacli. Division. A complete 
Administra.tive list of these Divisions, Districts ami Tahsils is given in j>ara.graph 


Divisions 


7 of the last Iteport. These Divisions are briefly’' shown below 


I. - State F*rojoer. 

(1) Jammu Px'ovince comprising five Districts or AVazarats of Jair.mu, 

Ivathua, Udhampur, Riasi and IVlii'pur. 

(2) Ivashmir Province consisting of Ivashmir ISTorth, Ivaslniiir South, 

and IVIuzaffarabad Districts. 

(3) ILadakh District including tlie INIjiiisar village. 

(-t) digit District. 

II. - i^i^cies and J^agirs. 

As in the last Census the following Jag its and Dependencies have also 
been dealt with in the present Census Opei'ations :- 

(1) Punch Ilaga. 

(‘2) Bhadarwah Jagir with miscellaneous villages of Cenexal Paj:i. Sir ' 
Hari Singh Sahib Bahadux-. 

(3) Chaneni Jagir. 

(-4) Political Ilaqas of Punial, Ishkoman, Yasiii (with ICuh and Cdiizar)? 
Jlunza, INagai' and Chilas on the Gilgit Frontier. 


Tlio tToatl-*' 1 11 iirtcrs of tliia X.5i^tricfc now 

tlio t Sottlemenfc bt-on clLa.ngo«l into instoacl 


locii tecl 
of -Jasr. 


at; Katliua 
ta- 


tliu naoic of tho Disiiict has ^iuco 
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Chapthk I.—Distribution of the Population 


3. The jSTatiiral Divisions of the State were first classified by Mr. Drew 

in his valuable book known as “ Drew’s Jaramn and Kashmir ” 
Natural Divi- This classification was adopted for Census purposes by Mr. (now 
sions. Khan Sahib) Mohammed Matin-nl-Zaman Khan, Superintendent 

of the last Census. ]VIr. Drew had mainly based his classification 
on topographical and geographical features of the country, with special reference 
to the ascending order of niountain ranges and did not take much account of 
the ethnic, economic, agricultural and other considerations, which have a special 
value from Census point of view. But the different parts of the State and even 
portions of the same tahsil are often so wddely divergent in physical characteris¬ 
tics that it would be impossible to arrive at an ideal classification of the Katural Divi¬ 
sions. I have, therefore, after full consideration and in consultation with the 
Census Commissioner, retained the Katural Divisions adopted at the last Census 
as this vhni greatly facilitate comparison of the statistics of the present and the 
last Census. 

J-—The Suhmoatcine and Seini-rnoantainous Tract. —It consists of 

tahsils Kathua ^^<1 Jasniergarh of Kathua District, the entire District 
of Jammu comprising Samba, Jammu, Sri Ranbir Singhpura and Akhnur 
tahsils, and tahsils Bhimber and Mirpur of the Mrpur District. These tahsils 
form the first rung of the ladder to the high mountain ranges in the State and 
are situated all along the line of the British Districts of Gurdaspur, Sialkot 
Gujrat and Jhelum. The lower portions of these tahsils share to some extent the 
advantages of the Punjab plains and grow rice, Avheat and maize and other crops 
as in the adjoining British territories. The cultivation is attended with 
more care and diligence, and the average rate of produce exceeds that in the 
higher tracts. AVater supply is arranged to some extent by the ordinary Zamindari 
Jcuhls. This supply is supplemented in tahsils Kathua, Sri Ranbir Singhpura and 
Mirpur l)y small canals taken out of the rivers Ravi, Chenab and Jhelum. 
The higher portions of these tahsils partake of the stony and sandy character of 
the hill soil and agriculture is comparatively precarious. Sri Ranbir Singhpura 
commonly known as Kawan Shahr tahsil, possesses the best soil, and receives 
good water supply from Ranbir Canal. Samba is the poorest tahsil in tliis Division, 
with sandy and tliirsty soil, usually suffering from lack of water except in years of 
abundant rainfall. ^ The higher tracts of tahsils Mirpur, Bhimber and Akhnur 
commonly called Kandi Ilaqas, possess the usual features of hilly country and 
cultivation niostl^^ depends on rainfall. 

—The Outer Hills. —This Division consists of tahsil Basohli 

c>f Kathua District, the entire Districts of Riasi and Udhampur, tahsil 
Kotli of Mirpur District, the whole of Punch Ilaqa^ and Bhadarwah 
Jagir. These tracts . are situated in a higher line to the south of the 
Pir Panjal Range, The greater part of this Division has an altitude 

varying from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the sea level, though ICisht^var and 
Bhadar\yah reach a height of over 5,000 feet, and are on the same level wdth Kash¬ 
mir in climatic conditions. Bhadarwah is a miniature*^‘"Happy Valley” wath flourish¬ 
ing cultivation and rich forests, presenting a strange contrast to the scrubby forests 
and scanty agriculture of the adjoining Udhamprir District. In point of cultivation 
and climate, Bhadarwah could hardl 3 ^ be classed wdth Udhampur, but it would be 
equally inconvenient to show this small isolated valley as part of any other Division. 
The whole of this Division is a t^^pical hill country. Cultivated areas are generally 
small and separated by long ranges of hills, bearing generally a stunted forest 
growth, w^hich grows thicker and richer as it approaches the higher altitude . The 
area of this Division far exceeds that of the lower Submontane tracts. Irrigation 
IS supplied by small^ Jcuhls or channels constructed by villagers. The supply is 
imt assisted by artificial means and hence the percentage of irrigation in this 
Division comes onlj^ to 11 *7 as compared with 20T in the Submontane Division, 
d is, how'^eyer, made up to some extent by its proximity to the Pir 

anja tan^e which raises the avereage rainfall of this Division to the liighest 
I mr in he Piovince, giving a normal rainfall of 55'5 inches against 41‘G inches 
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ill t ho Subniontaiic l^iWsioii, Riasi District and Ruiieh llaqct are particularly 
well situated in this resi>ect. Rice and wheat crops are grown on a small scale, 
nd maize is the priiicinal food-crop. Cultivation is on the whole precarious and 


a 


depends mostly on timely ruin 


^ 'Phis Division comprises tlie whole of the 
with the entire district of IVIuzafFarahad. ^ T he 
conditions of the Valley proper c>f ICashinir are 


111, - The J hcZ'im V alley. 

Ivashmir Abille^', together 

agricultural and «:‘limatic ^ _ 

or less uixiform, though the side valley’s lihe Diddar and 


Sindh and other 
much colder 


are 


r:h ^ 


and 1 
and shaH 
ahundaiit 
supply is 


more _ ri n 

higher tracts at the foot of the surrounding range ol lulls, 

^ fertile. Cultivution in the valley proper is very close and careful 

or Raddi is the principal crop, which seldom fails to give an 
harvest. Irrigation is usually sufficient, as an ample water 
generally kept np 1>3’' the adjoining snow clad mountains. ArVlieat, 
maize, harley and some other nrinor crop.s are also grown. 'fhese depend mostl^^ 
on rainfall, and suffer in times of drought. Vruit is abundantly’' grown in gardens 
as well as in the fields in. the Valiev j^roper, and forms the chief article, of export 
to the plains. In the liiglier ranges of the Tvashmir Rrovinee. maize, barley, trumba 
(bucl-c w’^heat) and some otlier minor crops are u.sua.llv cultivated- These crops 
are liable to damage from excessive cold a.nd strong wdnds, and the crop is not as 
certain as in the Valleys proper. The .District of TN'Inzaffuraba.d commonly Imown 
as V^azarat-j-Pahar, has little in common with the TCashnrir Valley, except that 
some villages of tahsil PTri wrhich adjoin tahsil Rax'amiila of Kashmir, share to some 
extent the agricultural conditions of Kashmir. The rest, of this District is more 
fit to be grouped writh the Di\usion of the Outer Ilills than with Kashmir. Ex¬ 
cluding the upper portion of tahsil Karnah wliich suffers from the disadvantages 
of a high altitude and grows inferior and uncertain crops, the agricultural and econo¬ 
mic conditions of tliis district are about the same as in the Outer Hills. IVIost of 
the inhabitants of tahsils IVIuzaffarabad and Dri belong to the same tribes and 
castes as those living in the Outer Hills to the south of Pir Panjal, wdiile the popu¬ 


lation of Karnah tahsil is a mixture of Pathan. Kashmiri and Pahari elements. 
Agriculture in the IVIuzaffarabad District is much inferior as compared with Kashmir. 
Ri ce of inferior Icind is grown to some extent and maize forms the principal crop. 
Irrigation is generally insufficient, but as in the Outer Hills the rainfall is generally 
abundant and much above the average of Kashmir. 


1 P.- T!i& TihetLitv anl Seyrti^T iheta,}^ Traots. - Tliis is briefly’’ called the 

In Ills Valley Division, as most of tlie inbabited tracts are situated on the 
river In Itis or its tributaries. The A^alleys are enclosed by the central range 
of the Hi*mlay’'as on the south and the Kara Korum mountain on the 
Korbh. The most outstanding features of tliis Division are its huge and 

naountain ranges and a verv high altitude. The rainfall is insignificant, 
an average of 5*2 inches only. This is due to the nionsoon currents from 
the plains being intercepted and exhausted byr the TVIid-IIimalava Range. The 

District consisting of Dadalch, Slcardu and Ivargil tahsils, occupies the 
largest area in the State and accounts for more than half the area of the entire 
State, IVIost of these high and barren tracts form part of the DadaTch tahsil which 
is the most thinly populated tract in the whole State. Giram is the principal 
and in most villages, the only crop,wliich is grown even in villages having an altitude 
of about 11,000 feet- The popu lation of Ladalcli tahsil belongs mainly to the Tibetan 
race yyl religion, while the Kargil and Slcardu tahsils are inhabited inostlv by 
Slua Muslimans belonging to a Semi-Tibetan Race, commonly called Balti. ' The 
cu oivation in Kargil and Slcardu tahsils is particular!v hampered by the small 
extent c>f cultivated area. The holdings are generally verv small, and small 
terraoal fields are reclaimed, at the foot of overhanging clifTs wuth much difficulty 
^ oui. riie R litis are further handicapped by a steady increase in popula- 
^ result of the prevailing custom of polygamy among the Shias. On the 
otUer hand the custom of polvandry common 'among the Ruddhists in Radakh 

® -lings intact as^ the joint family and common-wife system of the 
pi ^ the holdings from being frittered awav by^ pai'titioii. The 

ugit idistnct IS a small tract consisting only of the Gilgit tahsil, inhabited 
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Chapter I. —^Distribution of the Population. 


generally by Mnsalmans of Dard Pace and situated at a comparatively lower leveb 
Gilgit enjoys a better climate tban Padakh. "Wheat is the principal crop, and fruit 
is also grown, parts of Gilgit being specially noted for their fine vineyards* 

The Political Ilaqas are situated at a higher level and the crops grown are 
tisiially of an inferior q^uality. 

kH')I^ oqyuZdtzon ai/id, JDens'ity. 

f- 4. The statistics of area and population of each District are shown in Imperial 

Table I. Provincial Table I printed at the end of the Table Volume 
Reference to of the Report, gives the area and population of each tahsil and 
Statistics. the two cities of Jammu and Srinagar. Of the six Subsidiary 

Tables at the end of this chapter. No. I show Density of population 
co-related with water supply and cultivated area, etc.. No. II classifies the popula¬ 
tion according to Density, and variation in relation to Densit 3 ^ since 1891 is 
exhibited in Subsidiary Table III. Variation in Natural population is shown in 
Table No. IV. In the Imperial and Provincial Tables the statistics are arranged 
by Administrative Divisions, while in the Subsidiary Tables in this Volume they 
are usually grouped by ISTatural Divisions. 


5. The total area of the State as ascertained at the present Census, is 84.258- 

square miles, as against 84,432 of the last Census. The 

Area. small decrease is not due to any territorial transfer, but is probably 

the result of a more correct calculation of the area by the Survey 

Department of the Government of India, w-ho have supplied and verified the 
correctness of the present figures. The area figures were obtained by the Census 
Superintendent in 1911 from the Settlement Department of the State. But 
as the Settlement Operations deal mainly with the internal adjustment of the tracts 
under Settlement, they do not afiect the total area of the State, and the final figures 

supplied by the Survey Department of India may be accepted as correct. 


6. Paragraph 22 of the last Report compares the area of the Kashmir State 

with other important Indian States as well as some European 

Compari son countries. It seems unnecessary now to repeat that comparison, 

with other but it may bi-iefly be mentioned that in point of area, Kashmir 

States and stands at the top of all the Indian States. It is larger than Hyder- 

Countries. ahad and about as large as the 4 Indian States of Mysore, Bikaner, 

Gawaliar, and Baroda put together. It is about f th of the size 
of United Provinces and more than 4/5th of the adjoining British Province of the 
Punjab. Compared to Eoreign countries it is almost equal in extent to Corea, 

seven times the size of Egypt and very nearly approaches the aggregate area of 
England, Wales and Scotland. 
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Chapter I.—Distribution" oe the PopuiiATioN". 


7. 


Comparison 
among In* 
ternal Di=* 
visions- 

District alone 


As rega^ the comparative size of the Internal IMvisions, a reference- 


to Pro’^ncial Table I will show, that about fth of the entire area 
State IS taken up by the Frontier Districts, which occunv 
63,560 square miles out of the total area ofs 84,258 square miles 
As already inentioned in paragraph 3, this large area is mostly 
taken up by the high and dry mountain ranges. Of this. Ladakh 

Ti- - j- X j for 45,762 square miles. Of the three tahsils of thin 

District, Ladakh tahsil is the largest in size (29,793 square miles) and is in fa^ 

rger than t^_ Kashmir and Jammu Provinces taken together. Most of the area 
occupied by tins tahsil IS umnliabited, and hence the denlity figures of the wK 
ate are vitiated by the vast uninhabited and mountainous tracts of this Frontier 
^ Distract has only a small area of 3^118 square miles. It has only one 

virt^i^P^^f eJijoys the ^gnity of Wazarat (District) Head-quarters merely in 

virtue of its strategic position. I he Political Ilaqas on the Gilgit Frontier also 
cover a large area of 14,680 square miles. Jammu and Provinces 

^cupj’- an area of 12,165 and 8,533 square miles respectively. Even in these two 

Provinces the Pir Panjal and other hill ranges take up a largfI?L“ nd rldJ^ 
the average density of the State. if ^ xeonce 

S. The total population of the State comes to 3,320,518, as against 3,158 126 

^ , 1 . Census, gi ving an increase of 162,392 persons or 5*1^ ner 

opulation. cent. 1 population as returned by the Census returns represents 

e., tile cletacto population enumerated on the Census nieht In 

case of tlie non-s>mchronous area also the same defacto population was reported 
As mentioned lu the Administrative Report, Census in such tracts was^taken 

night of 18th March or within a maximum 
of f^o to five days prior to the Census night, with a view to give greater time limit 
to the reports comng from certain less accessible and remote tracts. These special 
arrangements affected a population of 21 5,244. No big fairs or large gatherings 
etc., causing lar^ movements of population, took place at the time, and the figufcs 

of^rhe^State*'^^ Census may be safely accepted to represeijt the noimal population 


9. Tlie 


Territorial 
Distribution of 
the Population. 


Jammu Province accounts for 1,640,259 or about one-ha]f of the 
entire population of the State. Kashmir Province ccmes next 

Prontier Districts have onl 5 ^ a population 
or .w/3,3^3 tor the large area of 63,560 square miles. Of the in¬ 
ternal Districts, Kashmir South or Wazarat ^nantnag heads 

o • ^ . 'vvith a population of 688,4 87. This includes 

Srinagar City with a population of 141,735 as also Anantnag, Bijbihara and- 
other minor to^s. But even excluding the Urban Population this Distiict 
IS far ahead of others in respect of Pural Population. Kashmir HSToith, commonlv 
Itoown as Baramula J^strict comes next with a total population of 502,490. 
Muzaftarabad or Pahar District is the poorest District in Kashmir Province, having 
a small population of 216,109 persons only. In the Jammu Province, Wazarat-i- 
J^Has or Jamnru District leads with 334,834 persons which includes the population 
of Jammu City (31,506). In respect of the Kural Population, Miipur stands first 
. 307,243 souls. PTdhampur and Piasi Districts have each 

lut 3 :^ or the population of IMirpur, and Kathua ccmes last with 154,£C9 
^ilgit comes last in the State with a very small population of 28, 706. Punch 
gives a total of 351,781 including 7,026 for the town of Punch. Bhadarwah 
Hives a total of 61,417 persons lor all villages in Jsirmu and Kashmir Pio- 
" comprised in the Jagir of General Paja Sir Dari Singh Sahib Pahadnr. 

Compared to other States, the population of Kashmir State comes to 
about ^th of that ot Hyderabad (12,471,770) and is a little above 
mjat of Gawaliar (3,186,075). It is about half as much as that of 
Paroda (2,126,522) and more than double that of Patiala ( 1,4 99 , 739 ). 

occupying an extensive area, this hilly State cannot 
stand^ comparison with the thickly populated major Provinces 
British India and its population can only be compared to seme 
■>f the Divisions in British India. It is slightly below that 
















Density. 
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of the adjoining Rawalpiiidi Division (3,400,71 (>) and about -rd of tlie Lahore 
Di vision (4,9f>7,44:l). Compared to ma jor 3?rov'iixces t lie popnhit ion of the State 
is a little less than tli of I3e!ig«il. a little more than ,Vth of Rombav f-th 

• 'I 11 


of Punjab, and a little over 
11 , 

Density. 
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til Ilf C'liitecl 3*1*11 v’lTices. 


Tlie appended maps ' f Ivaslimir State show v'iiria. tioiis of density 
in population bv- tahsils and 1 >\* Niitural Divisions. 
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"Phe mean density per square mile for the whole State is 30 eompared 

to 3 ^ in the last t^ensus. 1 liis av'ei'ago density is 
v^ery greatly lowered by the large iniinhabjted 
tiaets and mountain z*anges of the Frontier Distrifts 
and it giv'^es entirely a mistaken idea of the actual 
densitv of the more ijopulous Provinces of Jiunmii 
and Kashmir wliicli takexi together give a mean 
density of 147, whicli comjzares well enouoh v\'ith 
the mean density of tl:e Indian Einpiie. JMy 
piedecossoi* in tlie last Census managed to bring 
up the density figures to 200 by eliminatin** the 
forest areas, but 1 do not tliink this a fair basis 
f<»r ceunparison as the foiost areas are apjzaiemtly 
incliuled in the <*alculat ions of the mean density 
of the Indian l^rovinces, *^Pho staten";cnt given 
in tl>e Tiiargin compares the average densitv^ of tlxe 
Kashmir State witJi some other States, countiies 
ail'I J Provinces. It will Ixe t>bservcd that tJie mean 
density of Jammu and Ivashmir Prov’iiiccs nearly' approa<*l-ts ti e figincs for Dv r’er- 
abad and Jaipur States and is above Cawabar (121). C’cin 2 -aied to Pritish l^io- 
yinces, it is slightly above Bombay' and faiil^^ e:xceeds Central India -Agency, while 
it is about J,rd of the average density of United Provinces and about ^of the 
average of Madras. Puitlior details of density of the internal Div’isions Dis¬ 
tricts, etc., w'ill be consideied later. I would, however, make a few general ol sexva- 
tipns regarding the forces governing density in the State. The conditiors in 
Kashmir strongly support the view held by seveial Superintcndents of CensiTs 
that tracts which can suppoit most people aie tl.cse wheie lice is 
Density is comparatively high in n ost of the Kashmir tahsiJs, wl eje*^iice is 
tlie principal crop and where the soil and water supi:il 3 - generally- ensure cn abi ndaiit 
crop of Shali. It is comparatively^ low in the two tahsils of Utt ar* Maclhir ni a 
and Anantnag which include large hiJJv' tracts, which aie beyerd tie 
cultivation and even of human habitation. ^ i-n^e ol 

In the Jammu Province, tahsil Panbir Sin^lipuia \\hicli is the best irrigated 
*i^^^**\ Province, repeats the exirerience of the Pr njab Colonics rnd gi^es 

hjghest density^ of 492 per squaie mile. This is also asciilable to enotl ei- 
Census maxim that th.e nmst tliickly poj:iulatcd txrcts aie level pJafis v\ J c i e 
practically every inch of the land is tit for tillage."’ The level net me of t] e 
land and comparativ-e absence of intervening hills accounts foi* the cc mnai alivelv- 
l^^g^Vv^ensity of the lower tahsils of the f?urn onlane tracts. T1 e low^mT/cs 
the Outer Mills Division, which enjoys mtu li let ter rainfall will f ui t be i fncTic r t c 

that compared to the adv^antage associated with level cultivable areas lainfall 
ta es only a secondary place in tl.e growth of population. lainJall 


The cultiv’^ating classes 


^ mostly- petty- peasant proprietors ox* ne i - 

manent occupancy tenants called ^stre7,s, and ^atni?fda 7 ^ 7 ' hoJcUii 
lar between. Differences of land teiiuie 1 

population in tie State. ^ , .o- ^ _ _ - - — - - » 


gs are few ai.d 


lave, tlieTolo.io, no piac'tical l:enijng on 
. howevei’, bo lenTfail-rcd tbat tbe bcavy pjcrsure- 

the cultivated aiea which will be discussed later, is due t 
very small size of holdings in n:<'.st pails of the St cite . 


o some extent to the 

















The history of Census Operations in the State dates back from 
Variations 1873 A. D., two years after the first Census of India was taken 

auring the last but nothing is known as to the method of enumeration, as there 
decade. are no records of that Census, except the figures of population 

T> c in 1873 which are shown in Imperial Table II of the single Volume 

xCeport of 1891, About the Cansus of 1873 my predecessor observes as follows ; 


“ The results of that enumeration are known to have been very unsatis- 
factory, as the same report in its opening paragraph, alludes to them as beins 
far from reh^le . i^though, therefore, the present is the fifth decennial Census 
^India, the ^l^ashmir State cannot be said to have had a regular enumeration 
of its population till the year 1891. In that year it came for the first time within 
the scope of the general Census of India and its operations were brought into con- 
forrmty ^th the procedure obtaining in British India. It follows that the reliable 
data available for purposes of comparison cover a period of only two decades.” The 
figures of population for the year 1873 as given in the statement rmder paragraph 

87 of the Report are evidently incorrect and may be discarded as entirely worth¬ 
less. Even for the two decades 1891—1901 and 19'01—-1911 the data at the disposal 
of my predecessor was very meagre as numerous changes had taken place in 
the Administrative Divisions, districts and tahsils (vide paragraphs 87 and 

88 of the last Report). In the absence of details of population by villages 
and other smaller units, no attempt was made by m.y predecessor to give a 
-comprehensive account of the growth of population and to examine the difierent 
factors afiecting such growth in each Census Division. 


Another serious drawback was the unreliable nature of the vital statistics 
which my predecessor rightly condemns as a “ dubious record.” The existing 
rules for registration of vital statistics are given in paragraph 90 of the last Report. 
A glance at these rules will show that the preparation of these records is left in the 
rural areas to the village Chowkidar, who cannot find time to punctually attend 
to this duty as his attendance is frequently required by all touring officers and 
especially by those of the Police and Revenue Departments. At the same time, 
the Chowkidar gives but scant attention to this part of his multifarious duties. To 
make rnatters worse his Births and Deaths Registers are seldom checked by any 
responsible officers on the spot. In the cities of Srinagar and Jammu the head of 
the family or the nurse in attendance, etc., do not seem to be very responsible 
agencies, and I do not think that the reporting of Births and Deaths is done any 
better in the cities than in the villages. A glance at the statement in paragraph 
90 of the last Report will show that the figures for Births and Deaths for Srinagar 
and Jammu Cities and Kashmir and Jammu Provinces are evidently incorrect, 
as there can be no justification for deaths so largely exceeding births in almost 
all cases and in case of Srinagar and Jammu Cities the number of deaths being more 
than double the number of births. Hence the inference is clear that births were 
not properly reported, and the vital statistics were of little value. 

As stated aliove, my predecessor was unable, owing to lack of necessary 
material, to give a detailed account of the growth of population and to review 
the . various conditions afiecting such growth in each Census Division during the 
two decades. He, therefore, contented himself with making observations of a 
general kind regarding the conditions prevailing in different tracts of the State 
during the decade (1901—1911). These are briefly recapitulated below ; — 

The condition of the crop during the decade was on the whole normal 
everywhere. There were some bad harvests in the lower tahsils of the Jammu 
Province, but these local troubles did not materially affect the general position. 
The condition of crops in Kashmir was generally good throughout the decade. 
Eailure of crops is a rare occurrence in Kashmir,.and irrigation is generally sufficient 
owing to an abundant water supply being kept np by the snow covered hilla 
surrounding the Valley. The only exception was the year 1903 when paddy crop 
of the lo\yer areas of the Valley was destroyed by the great fl.ood. Steady increase 
in irrigation was reported in Kashmir and Frontier Districts. The Partap Canal 
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ainl RaiiV»ir Canal were opened in tlio Jamniii 3?rovince, but these were not yet 
fully developed to influence tlie popidation. ^fliere was murlced increase in culti¬ 
vation in the Ivashuiir A^aile\' and tdl^it AVazarat. It was moderate elsewhere. 
The Jheluin \ :dley K«>a<l liad c-onsidera bly improved t lie traflio and attracted 
many ovitsitle tradei's to atart business’, in the tlifTcront priios on the road. l^cgard- 
ing public health !2:t,S40 deaths were repoi'tod fi*oin .Plague in the course of 7 years 
and from C'holera in the Prt»vinco of •Jammu. Jn Jvaslimir there were 

three epidemics of Cholera wiiii-h c;irricd iiway 17,118 persons. Tlague bi'oke out 
in Ivashmir oidy once in ISJ^ovember Itwas a severe visitation of the pneximonic 

type and carried away 1,450 persons in jt inonth\s time. The reporting of 
Cholera eases cannot V)e t-onsiileretl reliable as tlie epidemic spread vez'y quickly 
ill the jMufassil, where the people have geiiei’ally si tendency to conceal such cases 
with a view to avoid any stringent measures being taken by the State. The I^lague 
cases were, however, very carefully watched and prompt and drastic action was 
taken to combat the epidemic, which fortunately disappeared entirely after working 
the usual ha\'oc for abtiut a month. Since then tlie \^allev has always been free 
from X*la guo. Typhus, iVleasles and Small-po:?c: prevailed to some extent in the 
i*"'rontier District. The iMalaria visited the lower tracts in Jammu Drovince, but 
no definite ligures were reported to show the effect of tliese visitations on the 
population. Jt may, liowever, be generally remarked that the “state of public 
health during the decade was unfavour5tl>le to the growth of the population.’’ 


The general conditions of the State during the decade were sur pma rized 
by the Settlement Conimissionoi' Mr. AV. S. Talbot, I.C.S., who had visited every 
part of the State during liis extensive tours and was thoroughly conversant with 
the general conditions then prevailing in the State. Plis conclusions were, there¬ 
fore, accepted with due deference by the C'ensns Superintendent. 


nee 1891 are shown in Imperial Table 11, and the marginal 
L*aph \S7 of the last Deport gives figures of population and per- 


A^ariations si 
statement in paragr 

centages of increase for the 3 decades from 1873 to 1.911. As alreadv discussed, 
the figures for 1873 deserve no serious consideration. The discussion of variations 
during the next decade was also perfunctory, as there was very little material 
before my predecessor for a detaile<l examination of the changes in population from 
1891 to 1901. The summary of his conclusions is given below in his own words :- 


In the absence of previous figures of any reliability, the Deport of 1891 
did not touch iipon this subject, and even in the report of the last Census the 
question of variation wasdismissed witli the mention merely of an all round_increase 
1_4':21. It niaV, howev'er, be pointed out that the percentage was incorrect. As 
has been noticed in paragraph 87 above, the.txue iircrease, after making the necessary 
adjustments in the^ figures on account of the addition of new areas and other 
territorial changes in the Administrative units, was only^T2*0 per cent, and 8*6 
of the present Census gives a nzean of 10*3 for each of the decades covered by 


the regular C'ensuses that the k^tato has Iiad. This is very nearly the rate of true 
increase worked out for the whole of India at the last C^ensus, for the decade 

nor-mal rate of expansion of the population 


1881-1891. "^riie figures 
of the State taken as a 


indicate 
wli« lie.'" 


a 


As regards the variations shown the statement in paragrahh 87of the last 

Deport for the decade 1901 to 1911 foi- the main divisions, the figures show a normal 
state of affairs. A percentage of increase of 5*3 and 1 1 *9 for Jammu and Tvashmix* 
Provinces respectivelN”, would seem reasonable considering the large numbex’ of 
deaths caused by Cholera and Dlague in Ivashmir and frequent visitations of Dlague 
in the Jammu f*rovince. The Muzalfax'abad District which is admittedly behmd 
Ivashmir in general jxrosperity and birth rate, comes off much better with an increase 
of 14*2 percent, which is due to the fact that the ravages of Dlague and Cholera 
Were coiifiixed to the Ivashmii* A alley and did not afiect the population of this 
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adjoining independent territories! and large immigration from the 

of •’ 9-5 pfr cent^ but "L taTsIrA^ures Sfvenln^^^^^^^ " fair increase 

rather perplexing, andin-nite of a?l . the statement in paragraph 99 are 

•support of the fitrureG I find "it hnrri + % arguments urged by my predecessor in 

o' a*.'fp“.pTi,”ots“s.i" 

tahsil, ind other general conAitio Mohammadans preponderate in the Kargil 

The Wazir of LadSch spoke of a 1-?^ more or less similar in both the tahsils. 

in the recent Census lS>th thesi tahsi?s'^shTwT sm^ ot Kargil. Again 

Skardu, the percentage of decreLe il sml^W iA but compared to 

it is difficult to accept such A marsmaller in Kar^l. In these circumstances 

trophe of which there is no mention in tenons catas- 

th, popul^ion of th. w,„*S.t'“c‘o™rtl V° r.*.d?lit.*d * or *m!,« 

probably the Censtis suffered in this District from lack of proper super- 

ision, which IS abvays ^fficult to arrange in Dadakh, where few responsible officers 
are available to check the work on the snot * ic^pousiDie omcers 

during the last decade amounted to 8 A^er ceAt wfficliTn sAtto o”f toe "'d 

cumstances mentioned above comoare? well wito ^ ^ adverse cir- 

whole of India (71). compares well vith the average increase of the 

{III) Oeneral conditions of the decade _ 




. Before entering on a detailed examination of variations in popu- 

Conditinns of the during the present decade, it seein.s desirable to briefly 

oicad^* to toe°Sfn^ general conditioi^ affecting growth of population 

uecade. in the State. 1 hesc are classified under the following heads : 

Condition of crops, 

Extension of irrigation 
State of public health. 

Development of agriculture 
Iinprovenient of communications. 
b)evelopnient of trade and industrie.s. 

Kise in wages and price of food grains. 

great diversity of physical and climatic conditions in different 
p^i s ot State, and agricultural conditions varv in each 

a ural Division ; foi’ instance, thcz’c are tracts in the Sub¬ 
montane ^nd Outer Dill Divisions where crops depend al- 
on r amt all : while irrigation is cent. per cent, in the 

hrontiez' Distz'icts. Xhe avez'age normal 
rainfall of the State in the last two decades 
is compared by Districts in the annexed 
statement. X'he condition of crops in 
the State during the decade zinder review, 

was about avez'age on the whole, except 

that the ycaz* 1920 was exceptionally 
dry in the nzajority of Districts, and caused 
serious distress in some tahsils of the Jammu 
•Drovincc. 


T. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

Inhere is 

I. Condition of 
Crops. 

nzost entirely 


Name oi District- 

; lSIortn.il ra^infciU^ | 

jlOO 1 -19 lo 

1 DI 1-192 

Uis^rict 

Jv a-lhii 41 ,, * , 

XJclha-mpar , * 

-Mir p 13 r 

I^UnCli Ilaqx 

K^aohtnir -NortH 

Sou til * . 

AIuza-tTarabacl JUi&trict- 

LadiWli ^ . 

Oilgi t ^ , t . . 

4'. > * 4 U 

G 1-4 1 

Oi - 03 

3 S- Cti 
09-02 
;i9-4 1 

3 2-Go 
40-90 
0-79 1 

G-36 I 

4l-.f7 
G201 1 

G 1 -S 2 
62-89 
38-23 1 

6 3-93 i 

3G-0 1 ^ 

3i-rs 
49-08 
6-22 
4-15 
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protective iiieasuies liacl to taken by €Iie State on an extensive 

scale for the relief of distress in the Districts of Mirpur, Udhampur and 
Kathua. The gi'catest snftoring was occasioned in the tahsils of Kotli, 
iMirpur ainl Samba and Punch Ilaqi and in a slightly lesser degree in 
the tahsils of Ivishtwar, Pamban and liamiiagar of the Udliampur District 
Liberal fctcccivi advances wcie made throngli the ('o-operative Department 
in the District of Miipur for pnrchnse of grain and cattle, among whom 
the mortality was verv lieavy, owing to dearth of fodder and desertion of 
the population to neiglibonriiig districts in search of livelihood. State 
elforts Supplemented by private charity succeeded in partia Vy. easing the 
situation, but the adv’'erse effects of this long drawn suffering had an 
important beaiang on the movement of population in the affected tracts 
The total amount of revenue suspended dxiring the decade excluding the 
last vear for which figuies are not 3 ’'et available, was Ps. 1,96,987 of which 
Ps. 1 ,‘20.760 was suspended in the Jammu Proviuce, the iijaximuni 
suspended for any single tahsil being Ps. 4 1,753 in Samba of the Jammu 
District. 'I'he amount of suspensions in the Prontier Districts did not 
exceed l^s. 5.6-23 while of Ps. 70,60-4 suspended in Kaslimir, the largest 
share (Ps. 2 1,331) was claimed by tahsil Sri Partap Singh Pnra in Iva.shmii? 
><orth. Pem’ssioiis of revenue aggrogated to Ps. 21,000 with a maximum 
of Ps. 9,707 in tahsil Sri Partap Singh l^u^^ ICashmir, and. Ps. 9,013 in 

tahsil Jasmergarh of Jamtnu Province, 


Applications for tacavl advances are not much iji favour in t)»e 

State, au'l the total sum distributed as ta.'yavi during 9 years in Jammu 

and Tvashmir, did not, therefore, exceed Ps. 9.270 including Ps. l,5CO 
advanced bv the authorities of Phadatwah Jagir, Ps. 30,2 80 in cash 
and 17,895 maunds of grain had, however, to be advanced as tacaii in 
Ladakh, and Ps. 6,57 6 in Oilgit. The large amount of cash tacaz'i 
in Ladakh is explained principally by the fact that there is a large and- 
permanont demand for ponies on the Treaty Poad, where fifty animals 

have to be kept at each stage to meet the requirements of Central As’an 

traders, etc., and. taoavi loans are often given to re pi ao3 losses among 

pomes. Advances in kind were made chiefly for the use of the inhabitants 

of Ivargil tahsil, _ who have generally to import rice and maize from Kashmir, 
owing to paucity of local produce, and State help is sometimes needed, in 

the form of loan of grain, which is stocked in Kothis along the Treaty 

Poad, 


The total irrigated area of the State is 742,143 acres which ia 

II. Extension of c istributed among the Jammu and Kashmir Provinces 
Irri {ration and the Frontier Districts in the ratio of 10.25 and 

. * 6. The irrigation from the State canals is very limited, 

b^ing not more than 117,12) aci’cs, of which the share of Jammu with its 
Ranbir and Partap Canals and their net w^’ork of distiibutaries in the Jammu 
District, the Basantpur and Ujh Canals in Kathua, and the newly constructed, 
distributaries from the XJpper Jhelum Canal in the ^lixpur District, exceeds 91,010 
a^res. The percentage of irrigation from private canal.s in the three Administrati \ e 
Divisions named above, is 7, 75 and 18 respectively. Irrigation from tanks, 

wells and other sources is insignificant. Well irrigation is confined to the Dis- 
^f Jammu and ^'Iirpur in the Jammu h*rovmce. W^ater supply in the hillv 
regions of Jammu and Kashmir Provinces and the Frontier Districts is derived 
chiefly from snow-fed hill torrents and is regulated by the cultivators them¬ 
selves, except for occasional exper*t advice or the loan of implements by the 
_ tatc J2epartmerits, to supplement unskillecl cfToit. The relative position in the 


last two cJecenniuiTis 


in re 


c* 
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pect of State Canals constructed by the Public We iks 

Department (Irrigation Branch is 
briefly shown in tlie marginal state¬ 
ment. In Jammu the Panl»ir Canal 
with 6 distributaries was coiri pie ted, 
in 1012. The Pasantpur Cai'^al in 
Kathua District, of \vhich the con- 
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st^uction was undertaken in 1915, was completed with its S distributaries in 
a 917, and the construction of Ujh Canal started in 1919 is still in 

EuTin distributaries from the Upper Jhelum Canal were laid out in 

xxirpur inl916._ The total cost to the Department on the construction of rviain 
canals and their distributaries and extensions amounted to Its 11 70 9S5 
I ho toal commanded area rose from 98,000 acres in 1911 to 117,000 in 1920 ’The 

amount of caiml irrigated area shows a wholesome increase of 14 120 acres" and 

20 ^ further prospect of increase in irrigation calculated approximal4lv at 

20,000 acres on the completion of Ujh Canal in Kathua and the proiected^ex 
tension of istnbutary ISo. 9 of Ranbir Canal in Jammu District. No^ew camil or 

Sarim ?ro"m7r in Kashmir in 1911—1920, but the extent or^ctual 

irrigation from the existing sources went up by 1,5.82 acres. The increase is due 

° present water supplv, which if properlv mana«red 

IS capable of still further extension. The only project under contemplation is'tho 

fost Tf "'rs^*^^5;26,503. irrigate over 14,000 acres at £x estimated 

V Revenue Department is still unable to furnish necessarv narticuIaT^i 

the number of canals maintained by them and the area irrigated by these 
^ make an annual contribution of over Es. 20,000 (KasbSr Bs 

5,000, Jammu Es. 10,900, Ladakh 1,500, and GilgitKs. 2,970) for the upke^ of the 
canals, which are cleared by combined Z,am^7^dari labour under the supervision and 
direction of Reveni^ Officials or District Engineers and their sTbardfnUe stTff. 

Ill State of Hospitals and Dispensaries lias risen fronr 

Publif Health ? K h ^ o ^ 1 to 76 in 1921 , of which 4 (Jammu 

KUbllc Health. 1 , Kashmir 2, and Punch 1) are female Hospitals. In addition 

for women and ehdd Hospital, Srinagar, Mission Hospital 

tMnTd thi ^ ^.Islamabad and another Mission Hospital at Leh main- 

tamed by tlie Moravian Mission, have been doing much useful work. 

The growing popularity o f the Hospitals is indicated by the fact that the 

number of outdoor patients has increas" 
^d from 582,462 to 896,881 during the 
last ten years. The number of major 
operations performed in the years 1912 and 
1920 in Jammu was 5,050 and 10,735 
respectively, whereas the total number of 
operations in the Hospitals and Dispensa¬ 
ries of Kashmir increased from 9,790 
in 1911 to 22,309 in 1920. The ex¬ 
penditure of the Medical Department 
m the outgoing decade was Ks. 9,14,010, 

higher than that incurred in 1901-1911, 

the proportion per head of the popu¬ 
lation being shown in the margin. 

Except in the two cities, the Sanitary arrangements continued until latelv to' 
be under the direct control of the local Medical officers . Executive officers scarce!v 
cmicerned themselves with rural conservancy and sanitation, but as the Medical 
officers wei’e unable from the very nature of their djities to spare time for village 
i^pections, it was considered desirable to secure the co-operation of Civil officers, 
Accordingly the Darbar sanctioned a simple set of rules directing formation of 
xocal ^rutary committees at the Head-quarters of each tahsil. co 3 >sisting of 3 

members selected by the District officer, the local tahsildar and the 
Aieclical officer, the last named acting as iSecretaiy. These committees now cont¬ 
rol conservancy, protection of water supply from contamination and other 
sanitarv' matters. 

_ total expenditure on sanitation in 1920 was Rs. 1,32,768 against 

r a sum of Rs. 73,598 was appropriated by the 

wo Municipalities of Jammu and Srinagar. The total expenditure incurred by 

.. ^20, amounts to Rs. 60,108 and Rs. 1,97,016 respectively, 

* He. 1-14 6 and Re. l-S-3 per head of the population. 




ExTENDiTuHIS ter head 
OF FOFU'I.ATIOi^’. 
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'Tlie total nlortalit^' from iiifeotious cli>-easos is exhilHtecl in the 


r>i ?cfVio* ' 

Total Moitalitv* 
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loa.rgin - 

The figures have 
l>eeii reported 
I 3 y the iNIedic1 
Depart ni o i\ t, 
hilt it is im¬ 
possible 1 o 

c 1 ai m a ec nr a c y 


for them in view of the nnsatisfactor\' I’egist rivt ion of vital statistics in 
the' State. 1 should have liked to discuss the extent of mortality froni few 
other common diseases such as fevei*, which by itself accounts Jor a multituc e o 
undeiiiietl deaths, but the atteii’ipt would be i utile because of the inability of the 
CMiief Medical Officer. Jammu, to classify the inortality of his Province l>y diseases 
a.ml the unreliable nature of the reports froni Ivaslimir and Jagirs. 

Ivashmir was fi’ee from Idague, but theie were iis inanv as !) visitations of 
the epidemic in Jammu, and < J' these 4 visitations were of a particularly severe type 
varying in rluratioii fi’oin i2 to 7 months, and with a maximum death roll of 2,722 
ill iuiS. Puiic'h records 141 deaths in 1914. 191.3 and 1917, and Dhadarwah 

onlv 3o deaths in 1919. 

Of the total niortalitv of IS, 004 from Cholera, Ivashmir Province, which 
still maintains its reputation as the hot lied of this disease, wjis alone responsible 
for 17,3oS deaths in o years, the duration varying from O weeks to 8 months. 
It appeared in a. mo.st wiflespread and virulent form in 1919, and carried away 
ll,olO lives. ()f the total number of seizures which amounted to 27.310 in the 
Province and 2.o69 in the Srinagar iVIunicipalit^", 08 per cent, and 09 per cent, 
respectively, proved fatal. 4410 comparatively greater incitlciice c»f deaths in the 
Municipality is apparently due to more insanitary conditions engendered liy con- 
;estion of population, in spite of improved .'lani'tai y arrangements. 


4 

O 


Small-pox which was present almost throughout the decade, was respon- 
:;ible for- 10,40;5 deaths. 1912, 1913 and 1919 were the worst years for Jammu, 
with an aggregate mortality of 3,364, whereas out of 11,300 deaths in Kaslunii', 
no less than 8.457 deaths occurred in the years 1915, 1916, 1919 and 1920. That 

this epidemic is essentially a diseae of early ago receives confLrniation from the 
fact that out of 1,093 deaths in lsl5, 1916 and 1918 in the Srinagar City, 
229 deaths were registered among9children under 5 years of age, c-hildrcn in tlie 
next age group 5-10, contributing 107 deaths. 


The heaviest toll of human lives was, however, exacted by the fell epidemic 
of Influenza, which wrought havoc among tlie population regaidless of climate, 
locality, profession, sex oi' age. The losses repOTted bv tl'.e Chief IVTedical Officers 
giv'e a total of 44,.514, but some of the reported figures arc not qtiite reliable. The 
pest stai'ted from the city of Jammu, where there weic, properly speakii:g, two 
attacks. The first whicli occurred in August 1 8 , was in a mild form and did 

not result in much loss of life. The severe and fatal foi'in of the epidemic commenced 
from the middle of October and the first death in the Jammu city was recorded on 
17tli October. The transmission of infection bv human agency from the city to 
the villages was only a matter of days, and the disease soon penetrated into the 
remotest tracts, and* even the most isolated and outl\'iiig liainlets wei'c una l^e, i o 
c.si-ape the infect ion. It was a hard task to ascertain t he exact number of deaths 


IS 


from Influenza in the city or to discriminate lietwcon deaths from War-fcA'ci — 

Influenza was popularly called-and malarial fever wliich was prevailing simiiltaiie- 

<jusly but yielded to treatment with quinine. ’^riie total numlx^r of deaths attri¬ 
buted to Influenza in the city with a population of over 31 ,OCO, in aliout two 
montlis’ time was 519, against a total death roll of 086. The number of deaths 
during the corresponding period in 1917 was 164. The highest daily x'atc of 38 
was recorded within a fortnight of the outbreak:. 
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citv) durin Influenza in the Jammu Province (excluding the 

ar^cfL ^ period of four montlis is reported to be 7,988 but tbe^e jficnn'i^ci 

uureiiabls, considering that the number of 'deaths in"^ Kashmir 
where tlie epidenuc was believed to be less virulent and fatal, amounLcTa^^rd^^ 

tion ^^^^eceives 'further by the C^ef Medical Officer, to 15,000. This assump? 

causes In t°tal mortality from all 

25 817 7nrl*^5i (^ticluding the city) in 1918 stood at 49,800 against 

succeed in O' rt, ’ ^ respectively in the two years immediately preceding and 

y heavy morLiitv"" of tha^T""^' therefore, obvious that the unprecedomted- 

ravages^o" Influenzi and^lfe'^T-'^-^ a. very large measure to the 

considerable n.id77.!^fe- ^ ..F ^ ® report of only 7,988 deaths is a very 

iinder-e^timate of the actual mortality". ^ 

vi<!i> epidemic first appeared in a mild form in Auenst, but this 

l{.apidly\Fav^hng°s^%l^®a^ ‘d ‘^^^^tous visitation later on in October. 

i:vadakh District ^v th^7e7d and Ladakh it was raging with full force in the 

dne=! nn^ ‘ by the end of November. I'ortunateiy the mortalitv in Kashmir 

r.o the Chief'AIedi^d'offi®®“ ^'be total number of deaths according 

the Police 'rt.e^ ^ F estimate comes to 15,000 against 7,007 reported bv 

and ^'"n^diustrartin of%hf reports hat already been discussed", 

Srinagar Municinalitv olw vF d F®®® ""^P^rts it may be mentioned that in 

n cTs^^rr^cii- 4.1 wy ^1 ^3 deatlis from Infliien^a were reffisferecl bv Police 

against the President’s estimate of at least 1,000. g stereo oy r once 

statistiFFe P'rontier Districts also suffered serious losses from Influenza, but ro 
atatistios are available showing the exact number of deaths from the epidemic 

According to the latest enumeration of cattle, the State possesses 1,083,384 

IV Develnnmi>nf nS n^®*i buffaloes, making a total of 2,103.155 

AgrfcnuIF.c ^ of boyines. This gives an average of more thaA 64 

iAgncuiture. heads of cattle to every lOO persons of population, which 

(T-imev T.rn,lo 7 ^'^rees closely with the prevailing average in British India..,— 

Outer 7^® largest number of bovines is to be found in the 

^nl tFI ^^® F^®,""®®’ average of 91 for every lOO per! 

r p^rsoF! ‘"''Thtf! """'F®oso^ ^^® out at 1 to e7erv 

e^FrFFn ^bere are 2,253 534 sheep and goats, which gives an average of 2 tA 

169 7er ‘^®- number of sheep and goat! comes to 

cFFeF A ^ persons in the pastoral Frontier Districts, ^f beasts of burden 

of ifFe^rtoFk of ail k-®"'d ^®f®^kan 3 for every lOO persons. The average number 
India in 19 ” 9 b persons works out at 136, against 65 in British 

is sh^rFd^yF?^*^^ number of ploughs (362,710) shows that a little more than 1 plough 
bf. coFlfdF“ persons of the population, but the true average which mu® t 

popXtToF tL be obtained after deducting the non-agricultuFM 

in ^he TVoAti ®“kivable area per plough (8 8 acres) vario? from 6 4 

8 e h! K!.!hmrt ^ tbe Outer Hills of the Jammu Province, to 

cultivate vancc! wJrt, ^^® i\hich a man with a pair of bullock-s can actually 

of irH^^a+cd F! 7 cucumstance,s. A pair of bullocks is required for 2 or 3 acres 

gated® nd of!tK!dF'^^ ir’^*-®f i ® ® ^S^®® ruce, for 6 to lO acres of partly irri- 

the drFF,olF!;di7,F!r anuvial land 111 No^Hern India, and for 25 to 40 aerns in 
Gx-'etfeer of ®F<^be Carnatic or the black soil plains of tlieDeccan —’’^Imperial 

plo'Iigii cati le F Judged by this standard the number of 

>iuire.i-ents r>V 1 *-^ u\’8b'S wcuild seem to be barely .sufficient for the varying re- 

of the V-iileV tF State froni the garden cultivation and ri^ ffelds 

me \ alley to the shoiiy and rugged soil of the Outer Hills. 

of cultivF!,F,t®^F? ^®®®‘^^‘Fi ®® "luutionable improvement in the primitive methods 

peasantry to . '* 1 ®?!. ® *'b® absence of education and the general apathy of the 

The Sri Partan'^Mo 1 Fi?.^® ^ the changing modes of husbandry and farming. 

demonstratioh^to 1 7 ^ iF has made some effort bv instruction and 

seed F *F lucluce them to introduce improved varieties of implements and 

!htke Fff thF,> o 1 d"F.^®i-’ F®'^ ‘a ^® ■^®“® *"“® before they will be^prepared to 

and. adapt themselves to new conditions. 
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The progress in TTorticulture in Kashmir has, however, been very rapid 
and the State ^rdens are at present a very remunerative soujcc of income, 
value of apples alone exported from Kashmir has risen from l^s. :2,23.037 in 

ti> lls. 0.85.583 in lOlO. 

\n important feature of the decade was tlie establisliinent of ( o-operative' 
luent in 1 V» 10 . Till 1019 there were <.nly 2 Central Bunks at Jainnni ; iid 
with a total memliership <»f 570, li\it oDistiict Biinks weie opened iiilO^O 


Depart 
Srinagar, 


at Utlhampur. Kathua, Bliimber, Baraiivula and lliiidawara, in order to provide 
increased facilities for financing rural societies. Attempts were also being niadc to 
start two meu'e similar l^anks at l^iasi and Anantnag. Besides the Di.strict Btinks, 
there are 080 (Jammu 320, Kashmir 300) agricultural banks anti 50 (Jammu 14, 
Kashmir 30) non-agricultural banks. 

J'he number of village societies is 12,865 (Jammu 5.300, 

Buirch 25) witli a total membersbip of 13,341. 14 Sawyers' Societies 
Union were lately started in Kashmir. 

In Jammu Oitv there are societies of artisans, bcotsellers and shoemakers 


Kasliinir 7.480 
with a 


S a w \-e I s 


besides 2 soc eties for the benefit of Christian converts from depre^ssetl classes. 
\nother^varietv iu the Jammu TTovince is a weavers' society at Katliua and a 
tanners’ sbeiety at Sri Banbir Singhpura. 

The total mileage of roads in the State in 1920 was 7.027, which shows a 
r fjiii' rate of nrosress, though the countrv is still inadequately 

'' improvement ^^iaed with communications. - 


of Communica 
tions. 


roa 


The nee<l for gootl village 

was not fully recognized in the earlier peiiod, and as 

undertaken timing 

recent 
accen - 



the last decade on 

activities with some satisiaction. me qm 

tuated the iiecessit^^ for better facilities for internal transport of produce and goods 
and the demand is likely to grow in consequence of the introduction of motor 
trathe on the Jhelum Valley'' and Banihal roads. 

The total number of roads which includes roads and pathways of every 
varietv. from the l>ridged and metalled provincial roads down to the tortuous and 
steep hill paths, newly constructed during the last ten years is 171, with an aggregate 
mileage of 3.912, and a total expenditure of Ks. 37,70,232. Of those 155 
were unmetalled roads and ^dllage paths with a total length of over 3,688 miles, 
constructed at a cost of Ks. 5,02,500, tlie Be venue and Bublic Works Departments 
contributing Bs. 1,94,595 and 3,07,905 respectively- The most important item of 
expenditure, under the head “ metalled” roads is a sum of Bs. 29,85,000 expended 
on the Banihal Cart Hoad which is now open for av heeled traffic right upto Srinagar, 

There Avas no expansion of Bailway lines in the decade, but the total length 
of Imperial Telegraph and State Telegraj)h lines increased from 053 and 585 in 
1911 to 718 and /7 65 in 1920. owing to the establishment of some new Telegraph 

Offices in the State. 

The number of Sub-Bost Offices and Branch Bost Offices wliicli stood at 
lOO in 1911, rose to 1 4(i in 1920. 

There are no mills or priA’^ate factories in the State, and leaAJng aside the 
Development citA^ of Srinagar, there are hardly 


VI 


any important industries 


of Trade and financed and manned by pri\'atc companies or individuals. 

I ndustrics. 

The results of the industrial Census will be revieAA^ed at some length-in tlie 
<‘haj>ter on Occupations, and it will be sufficient for the pui poses of tlie present 
discussion to mention that domestic industry Avhich is an essentiiil feature of 
village life, has kept pace with the requirenrents of an ini ieased pojudation, \\Tthout 
lieveloping any organized commercial tendency. '^JMie Industrial expansion of Sri- 
ncrar wtis, lioweA-er, a satisfacti^ry feature of the <lecade, <ind althoiigli i-onqjaristjii 
with the statistics of the last Census has lieen tendered difficult by the restricted 
scope of enquii’ies on the last occasion (fiS.c*tories with a strengtli heloAV' 2t) haA'ii>g 
been excluded from the schedules), there is little doubt tlijit the citA’'has shoAA’ii 
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industrial activity. The most important State Indust- 

e^raction irf the Sto^eT® Srinagar and the operations of timber 

Retraction 111 tiie State forests of Kasiimir and Muzaffarabad TJdliarnmiT’ 5 »tiVi 

Bhadarwab ; and althougb the number of persons employed as disclose^l bv the 

the Tncome to“?hl ltat"f°“ al^os^the same ar in 

tne income to the State from these sources was considerably in excess of that year 

li'b^u'SS ..fitter '“'“■'g- of .bout‘XsOO 

1 ^ over o0,000 cocoon rearers, most of Avhom T>T-nnti«-r^ « 

the^milSber'^of the Dimctor of Sericulture Kashmir, while 

u oer ot registered cocoon rearers is about 50,000 the total mimb^^T r^-F 

S'3;i"?XoS:. ~ -.-b... oi ?2sS“i 

The latest year fo r which trade returns ar e yet available is 1919, and the 

* total imports 


Yea.i:s- 


1911 
1 912 

1913 

1914 
19 J 5 
19 16 
J 917 

1918 

1919 


QtTAiMTlXV’' lisr ^Ia tJls''JDS. 


VaI.TJE Jhf 


Imports 


Fxpox’ts. 


Total. 


Imports. 


1 ,678,627 
2,179,2 11 
1,996.753 
l,7i4,88H 
1.571,077 
1.360 040 
l,12(f,39S 
1,378,72 0 
1,204.84 8 


2,917,47 2 
3,085 72 I 
2,966’ 30 s 
2,137,4.39 
1,955,897 
2,751.776 
2 , 397,44 I 

2,300,855 
2,3 11,457 


4,596 099 
6,204,932 
4,903,061 
3.882,325 
3, .527,474 
4,1 11 ,822 
3.52.3’839 
3,679,575 
3,5 1 6,305 


1,56,47,910 
1,68,93.967 
1,71,23,5.56 
2. 14,76.960 
1.78, 16,852 
2,03,18.783 
2,12,2.3,686 
2,52,16,988 
2,85,05.100 


Exports. 


1,24, 1 7,030 
1,21,52,483 
1,1 1,93,227 
99,75,256 
1,03,67,630 
1,5 1,89,802 
1,64,47,471 
I ,70^52,290 
1,65,39,373 


Total. 


2,80,64,916 
2,90,4 6,4.50 
2.83.16.783 
3,14,52,21 6 
2,81,84,482 
3,55.08,585 
3,76,7 1,057 
4,22,69,2 78 
4,51,04,473 


and exports for 
this year and 
the preceding 
8 years are 
compared in 
the marginal 
table. It is 
clear from these 
figures that 

there Avas a 
fairly brisk 

trade during 


th. I..I Repoit. it i, uuutlet,.;^ *5“®“’’’' 

productive and economic capacity of the different narts of tlfe <S- f 
sidered hereafter in some detail iii the ciiaptlx on Ocenpations " 

pea ing ^e^de may be described as one of abnormally high 

ise in waves prices. It maj^ broadly be divided into two periods of pm- 

and" ?be^ P®«t-war prices. The decade opened wfth easy prfees 

were fairly steadv, being onlv 
subject to ordinary seasonal fluctuations upto’the year 1914 

during” the Veam of war" and "^Thi^ continued to increase 

if at all, affected bv tL eSanXg tical f o^ly imperceptibly, 

of food^ reached in the last 2 and^'^th^^ratef 

fnVe^nf fhT ;Sents"o'f /Xhe n^n-agricufturaf clltse^ 

had a hard time of it. The a rtf an afTfb^ • employes and the middle classes 

but cUd not suffer to the same extent owin v to"^af®alf rou^fdbff® fw 

a.ncl 150 percent in their o-#i<a wr ^ t it increase of between lOO 

Partap ^ingh Pum tlfsirirkSimTf ^No^th It'in YofT" lb®"® ""i"'®® 

Basohli and Miizaftarabad and double in most other placet’ A''®f "®® /^athua, 

earned 0-8-0 a day could not be had for less than Re ? or w' formerly 

saivyers, hammermen, miners stone-ciittfrs t f ^ 1-4-0, while carpenters, 

state are whelf mtife ® Im bef ®'^®f the 

I'ise in each one of these was^ Tor.i-e f ’ millet and pulses, and the incidence of 

Indian oil which foim ao ff=fJt-® ? uniform. Ghee (clarified butter) and 

fared notf ngTetter R^t fof f in this country 

export of wheaC maiTL;^ f t® ^“^arvo placed by the Darhar in 1915 on tlf 

of rice from the Ka-^^nvr Valeev io ^ teiTitory and the restriced expoit 

ne iva.m.i \ ahey to certain other parts of the State, the po.sition 


VIf. Rise in wages 
and Prices of 
Food Grains. 

Avhen they shoAved 
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must lia.ve l>et t>nie intolerable for the State territories. In the absence of any 
peiioclical returns or reliable statistics of rates and prices for tire States, the l^ro- 


vinoes and the Xhstricts, 1 can only work out I'rovincial averages from the loose 



vear-s while an increase of 150 to 200 per cent, was not uncoinnion at c ertain places 
\n the post-war vears. An attempt has l>eeii ii^a^le in tlie niarginal tnblcto^ indicate 

■ ' pi t c li *' 


Orrtin or foocl- 
s tiiPf- 


Ja HI ni ti. 


XCaiih tnir. 


Froii tier 


of prices 
pei‘ rupee at the 


\V Irea t 
G rtaiu 

I^tfcrley 

R ice 

fVtXO 

Pul^e^ 


1«»2 O. 

1911- 

1920. ' 

19 11, 

1 920. 

1911 . 

r-8 

lG-12 

1 4-6 

14-0 

ij-iu 

A 

trO 

13.4 

1 1 


1 - - 

■ * 

11-2 

24.14 

i6-s I 

22 -1 2 

T-H 

11*2 

4.10 

11-14 

6- 12 

IS-S 

3-1-1 

IV* 1 2 

S-12 

21-7 

1 1 4 -S 

32-0 

4-0 

H-O 

3-12 

9-G 

! 

4-10 

. 

11-7 

•H. lO 

.'5- 1 O 

> 


t he 

in seers 
conimencenieiit a nr I close 
of the de<*ade under re- 
\devv. but it luav bo 
mentioned tliat the figures 
are based on the harvest 
repoi'ts of hsildars, 

wliich as a lule give 
mucJi lower rates than 
those actually prevailing 
iu cities and towns.. 


The rise of prices in Ivaslimir lias iu'ouglit about the system of State control 
of Shali which ha.s absorbed the attention of tlu' S^ate ant hoi’i ties for tlte last four 

■years and a half. •»-»»■ 

(/K.)— J^lovoinent oj' Irop*nation, 


14. 


Alovement of 
Population 


As mentioncil in paragiaph , the present Census gives for the whole State 

an increase of l(52,3t>*2 persons or a percentage of o'I as compared 
with the last Census. This percentage can be considered very 
satisfactory, in view of the averagf* incrc^ise of 1*2 per cent, 
for the wliole of India. T’Ue average density per square mile 
is 30 as against 37 in the last Census. The percentage of increase in population 
is of conrse much below the normal, the rate in the previous Census being 8'60 
per cent. The main factor contributing to tliis result is the prevalence of Influenza 
epidemic in 1918, which carried away at least 44 514 souls according to the most 
cautious cstiniates drawn, up by the Chief Aledical Officers. It is a pity that 
autVientic figures of deatlis from Influenza ai'e not obtainable, as the reporting 
agenev could not distinguish Influenza from common fevci-. and as the coliinm for 
recording the cause of death in tlie Oeath register, is not usually filled in. At the 
same tinie. the reporting agency both in cities and the miifassil was thoroughly 
pai'alysed by the sudtlen and widespread nature of t he epidemic, and could not l>e 
expected to properly discharge their duties. Iti these eircumstaiices the Chief 
TVIedical Officei's had to base their estimates of mortality from Influenza on their 
general enquiries, assisted by a conipai*ison of tlic total mortality during the year 
with the average death rate. Unfortunately the vital statistics of the present 
tlecade are as worthless and unreliable as those of the previous deceiinium . 

The subjoined table shows Vital statistics of the main I3ivisi»>n.s and Districts. 

A "lance 


2 Came of Unit* 


Jam tn 11 Province 
Jamrriti C ity 
t5riuai»a.r A'i ty 
Jvtvtflimir Provinco 
li l>i 3 trict> 

l3lm.clarwaU J&gir 
Puricli lift,'la 


Total Stale- 


.Niiinl>er of 
cl€;H.tllS ioL 
tliO decade 
lO 11-1020 

.^JumIlex' of 
birtKs ill 

tUe decade 
lOl 1 92o. 

K^cess of 

l^irtlia Ov'er 
deatli*^- 

tjNLCt'-el of 

cleat lis* ovor 
births. 

j Increnso or 
Ueercase in 
Popixl*# tion 

ill 1921. 

220,8 82 

240.485 

1 O, 60 4 

* m 

4 2, 3!l * 

1 O.GO.J 

6,033 

* a 

4.46 2 

•1- 2 20 1 

33,24 1 

28.877 


4.36* 

-T- 1.5, 39 1 

2 7 7.534 

2o3,Ov> 2 

•* • 

23,9 ^2 

-r 1 t 1 

7.32 4 

8,7 UG 

1,4 7 2 

-• m 

4-3. ISO 

8,3 15 

O,, o 4 B 

» * 

1,7G7 

-1- 1 92 

06,398 

4S.I>1 1 

•• 

18.187 

1 7,3 8 . 

5 11,740 

502,63 1 

12,070 

23,982 

j 

1 1 5,<; 99 


til is table will 
sliow that in 
.Taniiiiu and 
3rina"ai' C'it.i"*^' 
and Ivashinir 
L^rovibice. the 
number of 

deaths lari^elv 
exceed.s the 

figures of 

births, and the 
e''i<'ess of deaths 


'riiore ar« no ai range me i\tsi Cor recoi-Jing oncl in Gljgit. 
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Chapter I —^Distribution or tbte PoptixiATion. 


over birtlis foi' the whole State amounts to 11,906. Jammu Province 
and hiadakh District show some excess of births over deaths, but it is difiicult to 
vouch for the correctness of these figures as there is no proper system of check 
^id the present arrangements are considered unsatisfactory by the Chief Medical 

these circumstances it would be useless to attempt to applv the test 
^ Statistics to the results obtained at the Census. .As regards migration, 
the State is so situated that the number of emigrants largelv exceeds that 

during the winter months, when owing to snow-fall in Kashmir, 
Dadakh and other higher tracts, outdoor work is generally stopped and the labouring 
classes usually migrate to the adjoining British Districts in the Punjab. During 
summei' the process is reversed, and not only the labouring classes return to their 
homes, but there is a very large influx of European and Indian visitors to Kashmir 
^urez and badakh District. The total number of emigrants during the present 
Census is 84 GOO as against 64,000 immigrants, the balance of migration being 

State by about 20,000 persons. According to the usual method 
the addition of this figure to the actual population will give a natural population of 
aboi^ 3,341,000, with an increase of 5 6 per cent, on the natural population of the 
last Census. This will sIioav that the percentage of increase in actual population 
closely approximates to the rate of increase in the natural population. These figures 
Imwever, do not give a clear idea of the real natural population as the persons 
shown as emigrants belong mostly to the labouring and trading classes, who go out 
on a short trip to the British Districts for two or three winter months and to all 
intents and purposes form part of the permanent population of the State, At 
_ he same tmie the persons returned as immigrants in view of their birth place 

the State, belong in most cases to the permanent population, as 
tins class represents the large number of traders and State employes, who came 
originally from the Punjab or other Eoreign Territories, but wlio now form part of 

^ e permanent population of the State. A more detailed examination of migra¬ 
tion will follow in Chapter III. 

. . main factors bearing on the movement of population differ so widely 

in tl^ differejit parts of the State that the variations in the different tracts can¬ 
not be clearly explained, unless the general conditions prevailing in each tract 
are separately considered. I think it necessary, therefore, to reserve further 
discussion of the subje ct for separate treatment by Provinces and Natural Divisions. 


15. The pi*eseiit Census gives an increase of 42,394 over tlie figures of 1911 

Jammu Province. ^f 81,764 over those of 1891. The percentage of increase 

since 1901 and 1911 comes to 5 and 2*7 respectively- The 
average density comes to 135 persons per square mile against 128 in the last Census. 
The figures of immigration and emigration given in Subsidiary Tables I and II of 
Chapter III for the Pi'ovince, are rather misleading, as entries regarding birthplace of 
emigrants are generally made according to their loose statements, which give‘^ Jammu'' 
or “Kashmir" as their district of birth instead of the real district to which they belong. 
The details of migration will be discussed at the proper place, but it may be briefly 
stated here that the number of immigrants into the Jammu Province from outside 
districts is 53,000 against 16,000 emigrants. This means a large reduction of 
37,000 in the Natural Population of the Province, but as already explained in the 
foregoing paragraph, this calculation does not show the real state of affairs, as the 
persons shown as immigrants are practically permanent residents of the State. 
The main conditions affecting growth of population in the Province are more oi' less 
similar in the different tracts included in the Province as well as in the Punch Ilaqct, 
Influenza has of course been the most predominant feature in making a large hole 
in the population of each district. The total loss of population under this head 
is estimated at 8,507. It is a pity that figures foi'districts are not available, but 
it app Bars from the reports of local officers that no part of the Province and no 
class of persons have been immune from the general havoc caused by this epidemic. 
Nexb in virulence comes Plague, the more dreaded because a permanent visitor 
of the Jammu Province. It took a heavy toll of 9,134 persons during the decade. 
Pi^g^® continued to visit some parts of the Province every year except in 1920. 
The attacks were of a severe type in the years 1911, 1914, 1915 and 1918, when 
the number of deaths in the Province was 929, 923, 1,796 and 2,722 respectively. 
Small-pox has also done considerable damage during the decade. Dike Plague 
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it hivs been a re^aUir visitor a.ii<i accounts for over 4,000 deaths. Two outbreaks of 
Oholera also occurred iu the years 1915 aJid 1017, but these were of a mild form 
and no serious damage was done. Malarial fever often prevails in lower tahsila of 
the Submontane tracts, but no definite iigures arc available and no sei'ious loss 
is reported under tliis head during the decade. 

The creneral conditions of the crops and x*ainfall during the decade have 
been ‘^iven Si paragraph 13. Itainfall was about normal except in the year 
1920,*^which was noted for shortage of rain and failure of crops throughout 
the Province, 1^'amine conditions prevailed in 1920 and 1921, notably in tahsila 
Kotli, Mirpur, Bhimber, Samba and Punch Ilciqa, which depend mostly on 
rain.-fa 11. The prices of food grains rose to a very high pitch, and tlie rates for the 
principal staples reached the unprecedentedly high limits given below. 

Maiise varied from 4 to 8 seeis per rupee ; wheat 4 to G seers ; and rice from 


3 to 5 seers. 

Even the above I'ates were exceeded in tahsil ICotli and Punch llaqa. The 
seriousness of the position was further aggravated by utter want of fodder in 1920, 
when a large number of cattle died for want of fodder or were sold away at nominal 


prices. 


The people migrated in large numbers to the adjoining British Districts 
to find labour for themselves or grazing for their cattle. In some tahsils cattle 
were removed to the liigher tracts of the State with better grazing facilities. Special 
measures were taken by the Dnrbar to relieve distress in the THirpur District. 

Tacci'vi loans and suspensions were given in other tahsils for local failure 
of crops during the decade. 

Another factor having an important bearing on the movement of population, 
was the recruiting campaign carried on in this Province during the war, when in 
addition to the recruits enlisted for the State army, about 18,000 recruits were 
suppbed for the British Indian Troops. Many of these recruits have since 
been dischax'ged and have returned to theix' homes, but a considerable nximber 
secured permanent employment in British Armies and are now returned as emi¬ 
grants from the State. The entire Mii'pux- Disti-ict, tahsil Bajauri of Bias! District 
and Punch Ilaqa made vei'y large contributions to recruiting, though the recruiting 
campaign was vigoroxxsly carried on during the Wax* in each District and tahsil of 
the Province. Among the after effects of the Gri*eat AVar may be mentioned 
the xxnparalleled rise in px'ice of food grains, which slxowed an increase of lOO to 
200 pel* cent as compared ^vith the pre-war x'ates.*^ 

These high rates wei’e the outcome of the genex'al economic situation of the 
Avorld, but a fuxther rise was caused in the State by the failure of crops in 1020, 
as already mentioned. 


The above will show tliat there ^vas a combination of several adverse forces 
calculated to arrest the growth of population in the Province. I proceed now to 
briefly review the conditions of each !N^atural Division. 


I^- The local conditions of the Division have alx'eady been given in para¬ 
graph 3 (I) and the genei’al conditions ment ioned in paragi*aphs 
Sub /i^onfunc 13 and 15 ai’e inox’e ox* less applicable to the Submontane 

Tract. tracts. Tlieii* repetition is uiinecessai*y; and it seems desirable 

. . . now to consider separately the conditions prevailing in the 

Districts included in this Division. 


t7. Phis Distx’ict has an ai’ea of 1,147 square miles with a population of 

giving a density of 292 peraons per square mile. This 
Jammu District. far in excess of the average deiisitv of other Divisions. The 

percentage of cultivable area is 53*9, which is the highest in 
the^ State. The net cultivated area is 28*9 pex* cent. which 
shows that there is still a large margin for extension of cultivation. 17*3 per cent, of 
the cultivable area is double cropped, which is second only to Kotli tahsil 32*6 per cent 
of the cultivated area is irrigated, which is exceeded only in TCathua. This is 
because irx*igatiori iu these two Districts is ensured from State Canals, namely 
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Ranbir and Partap Canals in Jainmii and Basantpur and Ujh Canals in Kathiia 
Xnsi/ii.c'fcy ocsidos a ^ network of B-e venue k'uTils controlled bv tlie Be venue 
Department. Tlie increase in population since tlie last Census is 8.143 or 2*4 per 
cent, wbicli is about tlie average rate of increase in the Jammu Province. The 
pressure of popidation on cultivated area, which is about equal in all the 4 tahsils 
the District, including the city of Jammu, works out at 708 per square mile as 
002 at the last Census. This is below the average of Kashmir, Prontier 
Districts and the Outer Dills Divisions. The total population of Jammu city 
i^^^ln^bng cantonment is 31,500 against 31,720 in 1911, which gives a decrease of 
220. The decrease in Jammu city is due partly to frequent visitations of the 
Plague, which generally causes greater damage in the city than in the Mufassil, and 
partly to the reduction of 372 persons in the Military garrison. As stated in para-- 
graph 15, Vital Statistics are supplied by the Police Department by thanas, which 
do not always fall within the boundaries of the same District, and the Chief Medical 
Ofiicers are, therefore, unable to compile accurate reports for the Districts. Dow- 
ever, from general enquiries made from local ofiicers it appears that all the four 
tahsils in this District were visited by Influenza in 1918. Similarly there was loss 
of population from Plague in each tahsil, especially during the first 5 years 
of the decade. Dosses from Influenza and Plague were more or less common; 
but the main factor affecting movement of population in this District was the 
agricultural situation created by the famine of 1920, when scarcity of fodder drove 
the agricultural population to better irrigated tracts. This will explain the large 
increase of 12‘8 in tahsil Ttanbir Singh Pura which is the best irrigated tahsil in the 
District. On the other hand, the tahsils of Samba and Akhnur both show a small 
decrease of *3 and 1*2 respectively. The failure of crops and fodder was very severe 
in these tahsils, especially in Samba, which depends mostly on rainfall, and in 
which the scarcity of fodder was most keenly felt resulting in a considerable loss 
of cattle. Jammu tahsil shows a small increase of *4* This tahsil was also alfected 
by the aforementioned adverse forces, and tlie percentage of increase was further 
lowered by the city of Jammu. As a matter of fact, the tahsil must have shovui 
a substantial decrease were it not for the inclusion of the population (2,111) of 6 
villages of Ilaqa Karlup in the totals of tahsil Jammu. The population of these 
villages which are held by the Baja Sahib of Punch was incorporated last time 
in the total of Punch Ilaqa. 

Subsidiary Table No* IV gives 41,801 immigrants, against 13,257 emigrants; 
resulting in a natural population of 306,290, whicli shows a gain of 2*2 per cent, 
compared to 1911. As already explained, the immigrants include large numbers 
of traders. State employes and other businessmen from outside, who are per¬ 
manently settled in the towns of this District and especially in the city of 
Jammu. 

18. Tahsils Kathua and Jasmergarh of this District form part of the 

Submontane Division, while tahsil Pasohli is inlcuded in 
Kathua District. the Outer Dills Division, which is a veiy inconvenient 

arrangement. The tw'^o first named tahsils are situated 
along the border of Gurdaspur District, Their mean density is 210*30*1 per 
cent, of the total area is cultivated. The percentage of cultivable 

to total area is 39*3. Double cropped area is only 8*1, most of which is 
situated in the Kathua tahsil, which is much better irrigated than Jasmergarh. 
34*2 per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated, W’-hich is the highest limit of irriga¬ 
tion in the Jammn Province. Bice and wheat are the principal crops, and the 
increase in rice area is due to increased irrigation supplied hy the Basantpur Canal, 
Both the tahsils are renorted to have suflered from Influenza and Plague, but 
detailed statistics of mortality are not available. The Kathua tahsil is com¬ 
paratively hot and damp with lowlying rice fields and furnishes a congenial soil 
for Malaria germs, bnt no serious damage from that disease has been reported. 
The condition of crops has been about average except in 1920. In Jasmergarh 
the crops mainly depend on rainfall and hence the outturn was poor in Babi of 
1916 and 1917 and Kharif o£ 1918. The state of crops in 1920 was bad everywhere, 
and considering the agricultur al conditions one would have expected better results 
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in Katlina than Jasinergarh tahsil, hut the result is quite the revei*se, as Jasn"iergarli 
shows a fair increase of 7*5 against a decrease of !2 per cent, in Ivathua tahsil. Similar 

results were obtained at the last Census, the percentage of variations^ being-^2 

and -I- 5 for Kathua and Jasmergarh respect!velv. I liavc consulted the Settlement 
Officer and some other local Officers, and it appears that the above mentioned 
result is attributable cliiefly to the comparatively ^healthy and dry climate of 
Jasmergarh and a regular flow of emigration from Ivathua to Gurdaspur side, the 
tahsil being dii'ectly in touch with the district and town of Gurdaspur. 

The number of immigrants is 18,199 as against 6,971 emigrants, which gives 
a natural population of 142,891 against 130,738 in 1911, resulting in an increase 
of 4*6*5^- iNIy general remarlcs about immigrants in the State are equally applicable 
to these tahsils- 

Oensity per square mile is 251 in Jasinergarh as compared with 176 in 
tahsil Ivathua, but this cbfTerence of density lias little bearing on the agricultural 
or economic condition of the people as the difference is merely due to the fact that 
a larger range of hill s is included in Ivathua tahsil. 

Tahsil Basohli of this District forms part of the Outer Dills Di\nsion, but it 
seems desirable to discuss its variations here, as it lias every thing in common 
with the other two tahsils of this District, o:vcept that ujiper portions of the tahsil 
have a liigher altitude and a eoldei' climate. In agricultural, economic and ethnic 
conditions it corresponds very nearlj^ with the other two tahsils of Ivathua and 
Jasmergarh. Its mean density per square mile is 109, which is much less than 
that of the other two tahsils. Density pei' square mile of cultivated area is also 
very low and amoimts only to 38S as compared ^^dth 570 and 525 in tahsils Ivathua 
and Jasmergarh respectively. The percentage of cultivable area is only 15-9 of 
which 71'S per cent, is cultivated, grooving only one crop in the year. 12*4 
per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated. Dice, wheat and maize are the 
principal crops. Agricnltiire is geneially inferior and inostl^^ dependent on rainfall. 
The tahsil has largely suite red from epidemics and the fainino of 1920. The popu¬ 
lation shows a small increase of 140 or *2 per cent. In the absence of figures of 
migration for each tahsil it is difficult to estimate the number of emigrants from 
this tahsil, but considering that there is much scope for labour on the Dathankote 
side, it is believed that emigrants from Dasohli found their way to the adjoining 
British Territory at the time of Census and thus slightly lowered the increase in 
population. 

19. Talisils Mirpur and Blumber of this District are included in the Sub- 
Mirpur District. xnontane Division, while tahsil Ivotli forms part of the Oute 

Division. ^lut as the last named tahsil lias muchnr 
coxnmon with the other two tahsils, it would be more convenient to consider the 
variations in tahsil Ivotli along with those of the other two tahsils of the JMirpnr 
District. IVIirjpux and lihimber talisils talcen together giv^e a mean density' of 21 
as against 198 at the last Census. 40*9 per cent, of the total area is cultivable of 
which 74*4 is under cultivation. 11*1 per cent, of the cultivable area is doiible 
cropped. shows that cultivation in these two talisils is attended with more 

care and diligence, and in spite of the fact tliat irrigation is quite nominal 
being only *9, a large area is ket under cultivation. The scanty supply of 
irrigation is supxilemented by wells, wliich are inaiiitmned to some extent 
in these two tahsils. hTormal rainfall is only 32 which is the lowest, in 
whole Sta.te, excepting the Frontier District!. Witl. this shortage of w.ate? 
supply, cultivation of rice is impossible in this district and wlieat takes up al>out 
half the cultivated area, the rest being sown with maize, barlev, etc. '^Hie general 
conditions in ICotli tahsil are about the same as in the other t\vo tahsils except 
that a large part of Ivotli tahsil being taken up by hill ranges, mean density is 
1^5 <i'g^Dst 161 at the last Census. Density per square mile of the cultivated 
area is 828 as compared with 651 and 644 in JMirxiur and Bhirnbcr tahsils respective¬ 
ly* J-he total cultivable area is 29*7, of wliich 71*3 is cultivated and 30*6 double 
cropped. The percentage of double cropped area is the highest in the State inspite 
of the fact that the irrigation is onl 3 ^ The average rainfall is 48*5, which in 

normal years is sufficient and is the mainstay of the cultivator. While sharing 
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OlSTRlHl TIONT OE THE POPULATION. 


Kol/li was tile cliief sufferer in tlie fanaine of Z920. Talisil 

reached snch an a^te stage th^ t^ neonle scarcity of food and fodder had 
adjoining tahsil of R^mp^ RafLri a^d numbers to the 

and the tahsil should have shoivi^^ a We reduction®btit^r®^t I>istiiot8. 

taken by the State to relieve the distress^and main+niT.^^^ the hberal measures 

Many villages in tahsils Koth and Mirpur were half des^l^T’buT^ibtahsil,. 
turned to their homes in large numbers befom T ^ people re¬ 
sidering the effect of the las®t faSSne a mS^h Wvm "I Census. Con- 

sHould liave been ezcnected in TCn-Hi l reduction in population 

depends more on tlie liabits of tbe neonle a.nd m most cases tbat rmgration 

ing tracts than on other economic ^arSes The C^nsTfs ““S^ataon to neighbour- 
of 4-8 per cent, in Mirpur tahsil as Tompmel .Tcm^e^ V l%®fn 

tbe adjoimng Jbelum and other British Bistrict^^^iOTated labour in 

the Government Territory, while the long distance r\f^+l-,a "R i.^tv ^’\“^t)ers to 
Kotli rendered emigration on a larse scafe fm^„m I^tncts from 

Moreover, the agricultural population of Mirpur driven^bv a*^rv eV tahsil. 

certain crops have developed a taste for service in tlie Tn^' ^ chmate un¬ 

stood at the top of the list in recruiting during the 

pace with Mirpur in the matter of recriSwSSd sha^T;be^»^ Bhimber also kept 
but emigration to the British Ristricte Wot so common in 

Also the agricultural conditions are more favourable in Bhimber than fn^Miraur 

.W ■>!;*-“ ■>!>»»■«“ 

20. This ^i^sion consists of Basohli tahsil of Kathua District, Kotii 
The Outer pW Distnct entire Districts of Udhampur and 

Hills DivrsW fWi ^es Wt Wd VisionTre ^«-ch /lagg. The ^general 

T ^ ^ me -L^iMsion are .-mean density per scfuare milf=* i«? 

s cultiva)>Je of wMcl® ro^s*at the last Census. 16-7 per cent, of the total area 

age of irrigation i^ onW lf-7^ double cropped. The percent- 

poorer in fhi.s niTH,i^^+^^ ^T^ese conditions show that agriculture is much 

- 4 - 11*1 than in the Submontane tracts. The only comneusatincr 

feature i.« the higher average of rainfall which is 55 5 inchel pm aWm rW 

to RamW'^^if® Cultivation of See WostlTconWd 

betterRajanri and Basohli tahsils and Bhadarwah Jaair, on account Wa 

iufWn hi by these tracts. The percentafe of increase in po“ 

§-Wi°SiIS V" compared with 1 % in the Submontane DivisioS 

tr^ct.s’^ comprised hi better climate of the various 

fet WemfgiWon to'^Briti do not find a relSy TJt- 

ditions i^SV^^ ■jj ^ * British Districts. On the other hand, agricultural con- 

scope for tract are generaUy much better andthere is better 

will*^be give/ undlr eaSi^SsSric?. Division. Further details 

resnecti^lK/*t^!'*°“ 7 ®. "‘tahsils Basohli and Koth of Kathua and Mirpur Districts 
conditicno "17^ alieady been reviewed in paragraphs 18 and 19, and the 

following' paragraphs!Districts of the Division are discussed in the 

21. This restrict includes tahsils Udhampur, Ramban, Kishtwar and 

i-famiiagar. Jcigir Chaneni is also situated in tahsil XJdham- 

^‘®.trict. Udlmmpur District has a large aiea of 
4,399 square miles and is by far the largest Distiict in the 
T 1 wiiole totate, excepting of course the vast Badahh T+o 

population IS 218,261 as against215,725 in 1911, giving an increase of 1 * 20 / 
only. ahe number ot immigrants is 8,404 against eliigmnts tW givfni. 


Udh ampur 
District. 
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A nat^uxal population of 216,834 as coinpared. with 215,768 in 1911. 'I'he increas© 
in natural population of the District is only ‘5. The mean density is oO as com¬ 
pared with 49 in 1911. The density per squaie mile of cultivated area is 693. 
which is about the average of the Province. A^ariaticns for this Distiict weie not 
worked out at the last Oensus. Cultivable area is only 10‘5 per cent., of which 
06*2 is cultivated, and only 4*2 double cropped. Of the total ciiltivated aiea 17*4 per 
cent, is irrigated. The normal rainfall is 51'8. The tahsils comprised in this District 
differ greatly in general conditions- ICishtwar is by far the largest but the poorest 
tahsil in theDistzict. Its total population is 47,698 and density on the total area 
comes to about 17 only, which is the lowest in the whole Province. The altitude 
is very high and the climate is consequently extremely cold. The agi’iculture is 
very precarious, and failxire of crops from severe cold or insufficient rainfall is a fre¬ 
quent occurrence and grain is almost annually imported from Kashmir to meet the 
shortage of food supply. The tahsil has been free from Plague, but it suffered severely 
from the Influenza epidemic, which is reported by the tahsildar to have carried 
away 1,744 persons. Emigration to tahsil Anantnag on the one side and Jogir 
Phadarwah and Pathankote on the other, is also a permanent feature aff’ecting 
the movement of population in this tahsil, as the villagers find little out-dcor work 
and go out in search of labour to the adjoining Districts. All these untoward 
circumstances have operated in reducing the populalicii by 2*2 per* cent. ISTo 
figures of increase or decrease were worked out for this tahsil at the last Census. 
Tahsils Ddhampur, Pamban and Pamiiagar are more or less similarly situated in 
respect of climate and agricultural conditions, though Pamban is situated at a. 
higher' level and is comparatively poorer in agriculture. All these tahsils have 
suffered from the Influenza epidemic, which is reported to have carried aw^ay 
about 7,000 persons from this District. These figui'es which are reported by the 
local officers are not based on the Vital Statistics. Mortality in tahsil Pamban 
is reported to have been exceptionally high, as the total number of deaths from 
Influenza is stated to be 3,000. On the other hand, there are two important fac¬ 
tors which have contributed to show some increase in the population of these tah¬ 
sils. These are, firstly, the extensive grazing areas locally known as Dhars or 
Pahaks, which are resorted to by graziers fronr different tahsils of the Province. 
Secondly, labourers are employed in large numbers on the Panihal Poad, which 
runs through Udhampur and Pamban tahsils, and I ha\e personally seen groups 
of Palti, ICashmrri and Pahari labouieis working cn the road. This work was in 
full swing at the time cf the Census, and tlie tahsils would have shown a sul stan- 
tial increase tliis time, had not Influenza caused a widespread ha^'oe' in llie wh.ole 
District. As it is, tlie percentage of inc-icase in these thice tahsils is as folic ws :- 



Tahsil. 

^ci'iial i'itCTease. 

T*€Tcc7itagc oj' inc'i case 

1 . 

XJdhampur including Chaneni 
J agir. 

1 ,125 

2C4 

2. 

Pamban ... _ 

1 ,784 

2-9 

3- 

Pamnogar ... _ 

707 

1 *4 


Chanenr J agiT has a small area of 93 square miles. It cer^sists of 46 vil- 
lages wath a population of 10,620 persons. The increase in population is only 31 , 
?.e., ’3 per cent. This shares the general conditions of talisil DdLampur, and 

no special remarks are called for. The figures of variation were not worked out 
for this J agtT at the last Census. 

^^^hadarwah J agiT, which forms part of the possessions of General Paja Sir 
Pari Singh Sahib Pahadur is a flourishing Valley, and a beauty spot in the Jammu 
Province. It consists of the neat little town of Eliadarwah with a iciiilaticn of 
2,603 persons, and 308 villages, having a population of 35,011. In gci ci^ J appci i- 
ance, climate and fertility of the soil Phadarwah looks more like Pa£l.n)ir than the 
Jammu Province, but the increase in the population since the last Ccr:sr:s is onlv 
Density per EC|uare mile is only 68 against CO o1 the TJdliampur District. 
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Tte low percentage of increase in population is due to th.e damage done by 
Influenza and Cholera, which also appeared in Bhadarwah in 1918- iN'o detailed 
statistics are available, but it seems that emigration to Ohamba and Bathankote 
side is also responsible for some loss in population. 

22. This District consists of Diasi and Rampur Rajauri tahsils and has 

a total area of about 1,834 square miles. Its total population 
Riasi District. is 224,589 as against 206,809 in 1911. This gives a percentage 

of increase of 8*6, which is the highest limit of increase 
in all Districts of ^ the Jammu Rrovince. Densitj?- per square mile is 
123, which is a bit more than double the average of Udhampur 
District- 21*4 per cent, of the total area is cultivable of which 69*6 is cultivated- 
11*5% of the gross cultivated area is irrigated, but this lack of irrigation is amply 
compensated by a high percentage of rainfall, which is 62*9 inches. Rice, wheat 
and maize are the principal crops. The District is reported to have suflered from 
Influenza, but no^ figures are available- IN’o loss from Rlague is reported, and 
presumably the District has been free from J?lague owing to its higher altitude and 
better climate. The crop failure in 1920 was shared by these two tahsils, but not 
to the extent that it prevailed in other Districts of the Province. The two tah¬ 
sils are situated at the foot of the Pir Panjal, and rain is generally abundant. The 
agricultural conditions are generally favourable and grazing facilities are much 
better here than in the adjoining tahsils of the other Districts. 

The total number of immigrants is 25,620 against 14,621 in 1911, and the 
number of emigrants is 23,915 against 8,390 in 1911. This gives 1*1 per cent- as 
increase in natural population. It will be seen that there is an increase of about 
11,000 in the number of immigrants. Figures for talisils are not available, but 
it is certain that tliis large increase is chiefly due to the abnormal immigration from 
the adjoining tahsils, especially Klotli and Rhimber as the result of scarcity of food 
and fodder, which drove the people from the famine-stricken area to the rich 
grazing Bahaks in these two tahsils. But the increase of emigrants since 1911 is 
even greater than the excess of immigrants, and hence the large rise in population 
is due to permanent causes and chiefly to the greater fecundity of the people. 
There is a large element of ICashmiri papulation in these two tahsils, and the agri¬ 
cultural and climatic conditions are also very favourable. The percentage of in¬ 
crease in Riasi and Rajauri tahsils is 7*6 and 9*4 respectively. It is a pity that 
the variations in this district were not worked out at the last Census, and I am, 
therefore, not in a position to compare the results of tlie present Census with 
those of the previous decade. 

23. This Tlcig^a, is administered by the Raja Sahib of Punch and consistsi 

of 4 tahsils, namely, llaveli, Mahendar, Bagh and Sadhnoti. It 
Punch llaqa. has a total area of 1,627 square miles, which is about the aver¬ 
age area of Mirpur and Riasi Districts- It comprises 482 villages 
and one town of Punci^, with a total population of 351,781, of which 181,348 
are males and 170,433 females. The town of Punch has a population of 7,026. 
The increase in population since the last Census is 17,388, or 5*2 per cent, as com¬ 
pared with an increase of lO per cent, during the last decade. Density per square 
mile is 216. 20*6 per cent, of the total area is cultivable, of which 68*2 is cultivat¬ 

ed and 15*8 is double cropped. Average rainfall is 63 inches which is above the 
average of the Outer Hills Division, Irrigated area i.s only 12*X per cent, of the 
cultivated area, which is above the average of this Division- IMaize is the prin¬ 
cipal crop, which takes up about -^rd oE th.e total cultivated area. VSTheat and 
rice are ^also grown to some extent. This will show that the general conditions 
of Punch Ila,q:x> are more or less similar to those of the neighbouring Riasi District 
and the chief crop of agriculture is the Iiigh average of rainfall. But rainfall is always 
an uncertain factor and the suifered serious loss of crops during the last 3 

years of the decade. In times of distress grain is imported from Kashmir, but the 
cost of carriage for the long jonrney is generally very high and the prices ruling 
in Punch in 1920 were much Ixigher than those prevailing in Jammu and Kashmir 
Pi’ovince.s. The conditions in 1920 were exceptionally acute in Punch, when rice 
could not be had there even at the rate of 1 seer per rupee. The rate of maize 
had also risen to about 3 seers per rupee. The Ilixqci suffered from the effects of 
this famine as severely as the adjoining tahsil of Kotli, In times of scarcity it has 
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generally a bad time on account- of its isolated situation and tbe difficulty of im¬ 
porting grain from outside. But in spite of all these trials and troubles little loss 
of life seems to have been caused by fi'equent failiii'es of crops during the decade. 
The pressure of population per square mile of cultivated area is about 1,100, which 
shows that cultivation lias nearly reached the end of the tether. The people of 
the Ilaqa. are, however, very enterprising and have enlisted in tlie Oovernment 
armies in very large numbers, and servants and labourer's from Bunch are frequent¬ 
ly seen in Gulmarg, Alurree, Bawalpindi and even in the Centi'al l^isti’icts of the 
Bnnjab. 

Tn addition to the Influenza epidemic in 1918, parts of the ll<iqa were visit¬ 
ed by Cholera and Blagvie in 1015. Again in 1917 Blague appeared in Sadhnoti 
tahsil. but no serious damage seems to have been done except by Influenza, which 
is reported to have talcen a heavy toll of 19,37o lives from the Bunch IZctqa, but 
I very much doubt the authenticity of this repoi't which is probably based on hear¬ 
say. "it is, however, clear that there was much loss of life from Influenza and the 
population was further reduced by emigration on a large scale. As already men¬ 
tioned, tlie Bunch people have entered the British armies in large nixmbers since 
the Oreat War, and in adffitiqn to this there was a further emigration in 1920 to 
Kashmir and British territories in consequence of the famine of 1920. The net 
result is that in spite of these adverse cix'curastances there is an increase of 5’2 per 
cent, in actual population. 

The number of immigrants is 4,480 as compared with 9,008 emigrants, and 
the resultant increase in natural population is 6*9, which is much above the aver¬ 
age of the Outer Hills Division. 

24. This BroVince has been treated as a ^^atural Division and consists of 
Kashmir Province. follo%ving Districts : — 

(1) Kashmir North or Baramula Districts 

(2) Kashmir South or Anantnag District ^ 

(3) jVIuzafEarabad or Bahar District ; v- 

Aj 3 already noticed in paragraph 3, IMuzaffarabad Disti'ict greatly differs from 
the Valley of Kashmir in ethnic, agricultural and climatic conditions, l>ut it forms 
part of the Jhelum Valley and of the Kashmir Bi'ovince, and for this reason it 
was included in the last Oensns in the Jhelum Valley Natural 1^vision. The re¬ 
maining two Districts of Anantnag and Baramula are parts of the Valley of Kash¬ 
mir aud closely resemble each other iu all general conditions bearing on movement 
of population, and variations in these two Distxdcts can conveniently be considei*- 
ed together. The population of the Kashmir Brovince is 1,407,©8G as against 
1,295,2^1 in 1911. This gives an incrense of 8*6 per cent, compaied with an in¬ 
crease of 12 per cent, at the last Census. Tliis I’educed pei*centage is not to be 
wondered at, considering the heavy loss of life caxised by Influenza, Cholera and 
Small-pox, the details of which have already been mentioned in paragraph 13. The 
total number of deaths from all eaxxses in the Kashmir Bx'ovince dxix'ing the de¬ 
cade is estimated at 277,o34. The total number of biiths for the same period accord- 
ing to V^ital Statistics is 253,5o2. But the figures fox* births are thoroxighlv un¬ 
reliable as already discussed in paragraph 14, and hence it woxild be useless to base 
any deductions on these Vital Statistics. The prolific natux'e of Kashmiri popu¬ 
lation is well Icaown and the Kashmir Province has materially assisted in raising 
the percentage of increase in the whole State. 

25- The Valley of Kashmir compiises the Anantnag and Baramxila Dis- 

tricts with a total area of about 6,131 squai'e miles. ’The 
Kashmir Valley. total numbex* of towns is 12 and the number of villages 2,778. 

The total population is 1,1 90,977 (642,144 males, and 548 83.3 
females). This gives an increase of 8 3 per cent, against a percentage of II at 
the last Gensus- 

The total number of immigrants is 18,295 against 12,056 emigrants as coni- 
16,810 immigrants and 7,563 emigrants in 1911. This gives an increase 
of 9 3 xn natural population. My remarks about the periodical and temporarv 
nature of emigration and permanent and stationary charactex' of immigx'ation are 
applicable to Kashmir Adter sowing the Rabi crops the agricultural labourers 
Ixu I their outdoor work nearU^ finished, and with the commencement of snowfall 
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in winter tlxey are seen on. their way to the I^unjab towns, where the ICashmixi 
laboxirer is conspicnous for his carrying capacity, and where his presence has gene*- 
rally a nioderating influence on the ever rising rates of labour. In this way the 
Kashmiri not only contributes to the growth of population in the State, but he 
adds considerably to the population of all important towns in the Punjab, which 
are ^situated along the State border or the main railway line. In the past when 
agricultural conditions of the Valley were not so settled the emigrants often found 
a permanent home in the plains, and even now many Kashmiris carry on perma¬ 
nent business in the Punjab to^vns and there is a large element of Kashmiri popu¬ 
lation in Rawalpindi, Lahore, Amritsar, Ludhiana and other minor towns 
along the main line. The total number of JMusalman Kashmiris in the Punjab 
in 1911 amounted to 167,695, and if the tribal statistics of the Pimjab towns were 
examined it would be found that Kashmir has played no mean part in raising 
the population of some of the most important towns in the Central Punjab 
Districts. 



Aetiial 

increase. 

Ferce n t age 
of irLcreose* 

Density per ' 
mile. 

Ui>t&rxEk&cliliipura^ * . 

21,210 

10*5 

89 

Earamula . . 

12,9 97 

10*8 

341 

Sri S^airta^p Singh Pnra. * . 

7,491 

5*4 

344 

Xabsil Khas 

24,994 

11-5 

338 

Awantipura 

0,474 

5*1 

296 

Kulgam 

4.620 

3-4 

233 

AiiRxit>iia<g 

* 

13,289 

8-2 

160 


The increase in population together with density of the 7 tahsils of the 

Valley is given in the append¬ 
ed statement- An examin¬ 
ation of these figures will 
show that fluctuations in 
population are mainly due 
to emigration. ^ Tahsils 
Baramula and Uttarmachhi- 
pura and Shahr-i-Khas show 
comparatively large percent¬ 
ages of increase. The in¬ 
crease in tahsil Khas is chiefly 
due to the transfer of village 
Bat main from Sri Par tap 
Singhpura tahsil. It is also 
partly due to the fact that 
labour is locally available in 
the city and emigration 
does not take place to any appreciable extent- Emigration from 
Uttarmachhipura and Baramula is very much limited on account of their distance 
from Banihal, which is the main route followed by emigrants to the Pimjab. On- 
the other hand, the peasantry of I^ulgam and Awantipura tahsils are acc ustom - 
'-ed to the periodical move in winter. IViost of them go down to the plains in search 
of labour, while others carry on trade in fruit and woollen articles. Tahsil Anant- 
nag is also affected by emigration, but not as largely as tahsils Kulgam and Awanti¬ 
pura. Variations in density in the difiterent tahsils of the Valley have no spe-- 
cial significance as the general conditions are more or less common in the IVlaidani 
portions of all the Valley tahsils, and the pressure of population on the cultivated 
area is almost uniform. The large difierences in density per square mile of the 
total area are merely due to extensive hilly tracts forming part of certain tahsils. 
The main factors contributing to the fecundity in Kashmir are the excellent 
climate, fertility of the soil and favourable agricultural conditions. Among assets of 
special value to the ICashmiri cultivator may be mentioned the income from fruit 
growing, cocoon rearing and special grazing facilities in the renowned Kashmir 
forests. Eruit trees which are commonly to be seen in the fields, not only supply 
nutritious food but also constitute an irnportant source of additional income. 
Cocoon rearing is followed as a subsidiary occupation by thousands of families 
and appreciably augments the earnings of the average cultivator in the Valley- 
The food supply is abundant, and the Kashmiri is generally stronger in 
physique than his neighbours and after permanent emigration to the 

plains he maintains his record for fecundity for serveral generations. 

Average density for Blashmir proper is about 200 persons per square mile, 
but this includes large unculturable areas covered by hills and forest-s. Except 
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in tlie liigHer side valleys, cultivation in Kasliniir 
gity sqviare it\ile of culti vation works out at 


is very dose and Cii refill ti 
tlie following tigu res 


mi dou 


Anantnag District including city and towns 


1.180 


Baraimila District including towns 


802 


Tlie conditions of agriculture in the IVIaidani tracts of Kashmir can well be 
compared wth tlie test agrieiiltiiral tracts in the i>uiijal>. About 60 jiei ‘‘^ent of 
the cultivated area is irrigated, which generally grows an excellent fcshall (1 aclclyl 
cron Wheat, mai>ce, barley and other minor crops are grown and these generally 
denend on rainfall. On the whole, the crops are generally secure and famine is a 
rare occurrence in Kashmir. i:>amage from floods has been mimmised by the ex- 
nensive dredging operations carried on near Sopiir and Barannila, which have re¬ 
moved the inequalities of the river bed and quickened the flow of watei. ^ 

snill channel has afforded a further protection to Snnagar by taking away a large 
volume of water and preventing overflow of the i*iver within the limits of the city. 
Kashmir has large potentialities for growth of population if ^ remedy could be 
found for the frequent ravages of Cholera and Small-pox. Much has been done 
to improve sanitary conditions in the upper portion of the erby and camping 
erouii^, but progress of sanitation throughout the \ alley must necessaply 
^ iQng time, as the notorious conservatism of the poorer classes does not readily 

co-operate in measnres of 

This District consists of tahsils X7ri, Muzaffarabad and ICarnah- It 
has a total area of 2,402 square miles. Muzaffarabad is' the 
oiilv town with a population of 3,o79. The total population 
of tlie District is 216,109 against 195,20o in 1911, giving an 
increase of 10*7 per cent- The number of immigrants is 6,190 as 
aeainst 4,364 in 1911, and the number of enpgrants is 2,256 against 3,237. This 
ewes an increase of 9*8 in the nat^iral population- This comparatively l^gb 
centage of increase in Muzaffarabad is partly due to the fact that ^vhile there has 
been a large increase in emigration in Kashmir, the Muzaffarabad District shows 
a decrease of about 1,000 in emigration and an increase of 826 in immigration' 
This increase in immigration is mostly caused by the development of trade along 
the Jhelum Valiev Boad, which has attracted a large number of traders from the 
plains to various' Praos on the road. The favourable balance of migration is 
not, however, sufficient by itself to explain the large percentage ot increase and 
there has evidently been a substantial increase in actual population in the Jlis- 

trict. 
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Muz aff ar aba d 
District. 


A.crri cult lire is coinpai'ati velv inferior in this District, the cultivated area 
beino’ only o'l per cent- of the total area. 25*8 of the cultivation is double cropped 
and 20*7 is irrigated and tlie average rainfall is 50 inches. About 60 pei cent, 
the cultivated area grows the principal crop maize, wliich is the mainstay of the 
population. These figures 'will show that tlie condition of agriculture is on the 
whole precarious in this District, though in normal times it is sufficient to support 
the population- Bressure of population on cultivated area is very liigh, and though 
the number of persons per square mile of the total area is only theie is 

not much scope fox* extension of cultivation as the pressure on the cultivated area 
is much higher than in the K.ashmir Valley ox* the Jammu Province, the average 
nixmber of persons per square mile of cultivation being 1,152.^ The piessuie per 
mile of cultivated area in f^arnah comes to 1,907, wliich is tlie highest limit i cach¬ 
ed in the State. Owing to its lower* altitude the climate of tlie District is iriiich 
warmer than that of ICashmir. The rainy season is usually followed l»y malaiia 
which, however, passes away without doing any sei'ious damage. The Ivashmiri 
ofiffcial born and bred in the bi*acing clim*'^nd luxurious atmospheie of Ixash— 
mir, has a hori'or of being posted in IVIuzanarabad Disti'ict, which he geneially 
looks upon as a punishment. But the people of the District belong to hardy races 
given to outdoor* active pursuits and the birth-rate is generally high. The per¬ 
centage of increase was lO at the last Census, which shows that a large growth of 
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j^pulation lias been a perinanent feature of tlie District. 
txiB three tahsils is as follows z - 


Tie rate of increase 


in 


Name of tahsil. 

/ Percentage of in- 
1 crease in 1921. 

Percentage of in¬ 
crease in 1911. 

Karnah . . 

* • 

14*3 1 

17 

JMuzaffarabad . . 

• « 

10*3 

14 

Uri 

* • 

• W 1 

8-8 

19 


tahsils suffered serious losses from Influenza, but no damaw 
has been reported from Plague or Oholera.Tlie climate of tbe Mgher ranges in thefe 
tabsils especially in Sarnah, is fairly cool and pleasant in summf r and on tliTwboll 
the District is free from extremes of heat and cold. No special remote arl ^Iled 
for regarihng Uri and Muzaffarabad tahsils, but the higlT rate of 14 ner cint in¬ 
crease in Karnah beats all expectations as the tahsil has generally a v^y hillv and 

agricultural conditions are not favou^aWe. On 
the other hand, the tahsil enjoys some peculiar advantages. It has large grazin«r 
grounds and rich forests, which are being worked by foreign contractors who nav 
hberal wages to the local labourers for cutting and removing timber. Large nun?^ 
bers of coohes are also imported from the plains or adjoining hilly tract^o Kuth 
oot IS also a valuable product of the local forests, and the people make a good deal 

collecting and disposing of the Kuth root by fair means or flul The 

ptafnsdifficun.^^"'"^ channels of communication and emigration 'to TL 


27. The 


Indus Valley 
Division. 


mam features of this Division have already been mentioned in 
paragraph 3 and elsewhere. The division consists of the Lad- 
akh District comprising Ladakh, Kargil and Skardu tahsils and 
the nominal District of Grilgit which consists of the small Gilgit 
M ^ pi tj.- only. The mean. d.ensity of the iiadakh District is onlv 

n cent of the total area of which ‘2 only m 

cultivated. The entire cultivated area is returned as irrigated as no cultivi^ion 

IS posable here without irrigation on account of rainfall being utterly insignific- 

• ■ - average rainfall is 6 2 inches only. Giram or moimtain barlev is the 

higher tracts of Ladakh and Kargil tahsils. 

narts of ^alti^tnn* tender the stony and sand y, soil fi t^or cultivation, and in 
paits o± Dahistan where holdings are generally very small, it is a trying business 

to prevent the small terraced fields from being swept away by hill torronts. In 

the lower and warmer villages of Skardu and Kargil wheat and other minor 

grown./ Apples, grapes and apricots are also produced in some 

^llages and dried apricots from Skardu are much appreciated and 

exported to Kashmir and even to the plains. \ The condition of crops has beeS 

'Ill' I ~L ■» J T-. 1 J * are reported, Dixt the pressure of 

P.^P^lataon on the cultivated aroa is extremely high especiaUy in Baltistan, and 

7 c chief reason why the Baltis are driven to leave their homes in winter and 

avenues for labour in distant countries. The number of persons per square 
mile ot cultivated area is given below for each tahsil of the District :— 


Dadakh 

Skardu 

Kargil 


1,066 

1,688 

1,373 
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N'uiiie of tc^lisiK 


4k li 

SUar<.l ti 
JCi\r«5i I 


PerccTitago of 
incrcaso or 
cioorockso * 


- 3-B 

— I 


Some loss of life is reported from S MlLld J.l* ^3 ^3 313 1 J1 C 3 il 11. d 1- • ^ 4 ^ ^3 f 

^X’vphoid often occur in the JDistrict, though it does not ux>pear to luiye essunied 
an epidemic foi'in. But inspite of the isolated postition and inaccessible lieights 
of the District, it had to pay a heavy toll of life to Inlluenxa which e-x:ten<.led its 
ravao-es to the entire District. The total population of the Ladalch District is 
183,-476 of which 91,268 are males and 92,218 females, against a. total poi>ulation 
of 186,656 in 1911. Xhe net result is a decrease of 1*7 per cent. Xhe valuations 
in population since the last decade are shown in the statement ^ven on the inai*- 

gin. Oonsidering the custom of polyjindry pre¬ 
vailing among Buddhists in tahsil Biidakli, which 
serves as a check: on the growtli of poj^ulation, and 
the serious epidemic of Influen^ia in 1920. the in¬ 
crease of about 3 per cent, in hiadakh tahsil is suffi¬ 
cient, but the decresise shown in Skardu and 
ICargil tahsils seems to me unreal- '^I'he fact is 
patent that laliourers from Skardii iind Tv argil 
emigrate in large nninliers to Ivashinir and even 
to Simla, Punch and other foreign countries. At the lime of CJensns, Bjiltis were 
working in lai*ge parties on the l-^anihal Boad, and their periodical move to Himla 
side in winter lias become cpiite a permanent, feature. Xhis view is furthei* sup¬ 
ported by the fac*t that unlike Ivashmir and Jammu Provinces, there is ji pre¬ 
ponderance of feinales over miles in this District. Unfortunately the figures of 
migration given for this Distiict are misleading and evidently unreliable, as the 
total number of emigi*ants returned for this Distiict is 378 as against 930 at the 
last Census. This is obviously incorrect, as aoc^ordiiig tt,> the AVa^sir’s report about 
2 thousand Balti labourers had gone over to Punch, and I have had occasion to pex*- 
sonally see large groups of Balti labourers working on the Banihal Boad. The 
discrepancy is due to the fact that the labourers from Baltistan do not take much 
pride in their poor and Grod-forsaken country of birtli, and they have in nrost cases 
been recorded as emigrants from Kashmir. Bii'tli rale in Baltistan is much en¬ 
hanced by the custom of polygamy, which is an institution among the Sliia IVlusal- 
mans of Baltistan, and 1 have little doubt that these two tahsils should liave shown 
some increase in natural popidation had the emigrants from Baltistan been pj*o- 
X>erly located- 


28. The Cilgit District which consists of only one tahsil of Crilgit, com¬ 
prises only 82 villages and though it occupies a large area of 
Oiigit District. 3,118 square miles, the total jiopulation including the town of 

Grilgit is 28,706 as agaiii.st 23,969 in 191 1. This gives 19*8 as tlie 
percentage of increase since tlie last Census. '^Fliis sniivll tahsil has been taking 
rapid strides in growth of population, and the |>er(*eiitage of increase is the 
highest in the State. A^ariatioiis for the CJilgit 13isti*i<'t wei'e not worked out at 
t'ti® last Census owing to transfer of some areas, but it a.}>pears that there has 

^ steady increase in population on the Cilgit l^^rontier during the last 
two decades. 


Density on the total area is only 9, wliile the percentage of cultivation is *5 
Average rainfall is 4*15 w^hicli is the lowest In the State. XA^heat is the 
principal crop which takes up about 4r<^i c>f the total cultivation. The holdings 
are generally rneagre, and the number of persons per square mile of cultivation is 
about 1,300 which nearly approaclie.s the pi*es 3 ure of population in Baltistan. On 
the whole, the agricultural conditions are not favour<il>le, but the District does not 
sufier from the extreme cold of Uadakh except in the higher areas near the passes, 
and fine grapes are grown in warmer p irts of the Disti-iet. Tlie climate is dry and 
generally healthy. '^t'he peojile are industrious and of strong constitutioii. Influ¬ 
enza IS reported to have done some damage, but the extent of loss is not known as 
no statistics Jire available. J'he large increase in population niav be ascribed to 
healthy climate of the Disti'ict and its comparative freedo'u from epidemics and 
other diseases common in lowlying and congested ti*acts. 'Inhere is much decrease 
in imrnigration as compared with the last Census and the resultant increase in 
natural population comes to the very liigh percentage of 32'6. 
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29. THe !PoliticiJtl Ilaqas have done very well during the decade. 

The Census has heen conducted by the Political Agent, J^aior 
Political llaqas. Ijorimer on much simpler but very clear lines, and the ^opera¬ 
tions have been conducted Avith great care and expedition. 
His Census methods will be briefly noticed in the Administrative Iteport. 

The present Census has resulted in an increase of 6,556 persons, giving a 
percentage of increase of 12 against an increase of 34*8 at the last Census Ishko- 
man Ilaqct seems to enjoy special facilities for growth in population. The per¬ 
centage of increase in this llctqct is 36*3 against the phenomenal increase of 103 
per cent, at the last Census, Chilas has not maintained the high rate of increase 
shown at the last Census, which may partly be ascribed to the pressure of local 
pulation having left little margin for further immigration. 

As regards the reasons for these variations I cannot do better than quote 
a paragraph from a note recorded by the Political Agent, Major H.L.R. Iiornner 
C- I. E., on the Census of Political Ilaqcis. ’ 

The following table shows the variation in population of each Ilcbqa ;— 



District. 



Total 

population^ 

1 921, 

Total 

population 

1011. 

I ncrease. 

Variation 
per cent. 


■ • 


• « 


12,117 

10,126 

1.091 ^ 

19-6 

Xtigar 

• * 

- . 

• • 

- - 

14,188 

13,347 

841 

6-3 


> * 

• • 

m 


7,065 

6,310 

756 

1 1 -OO 

Punial 

m m 



* • 

5,402 

4,422 : 

1,070 

2419 

Ishkoinan 

- - 

* • 

* * 

" 1 

2,763 . 

2,020 

733 

36-28 

K iih * 

• • 

* • 


1 

2,288 

2,064 

247 I 

1 1*96 

Ohizar , , 

« * 

* * 

* * 

* * 

3,953 

3,637 

293 

8-05 

Cliilaa . • 

* • 

m 

m * 

• * 

■ 

13,136 

12,608 

627 

6*01 




Tota 1 

-.1 

60,99 1 

64,434 1 

6,667 

1204 


It will be seen that the increase in the total population since last Census is 
distributed in varying degrees over all the Political Districts. This increase may 
be generally ascribed mainly to the undisturbed state of peace which has existed 
the general sense of security due to the absence of internal strife and external at¬ 
tack, and the liberal administration of the Chiefs of the respective districts. The 
country has not been altogether immune from epidemics such as Influenza and 
Small-pox, but these have been of a comparatively mild nature, and prompt me¬ 
dical measures have been effective in keeping down the mortality due to them, 

The following remarks may be offered regarding the relatively large or small 
ncrease in the population oE the individual districts. 

Hurvzci. -A relatively large increase due to good administration and a good 

standard of hygiene, 

Ncbgcvr. -^A relatively small increase ascribable to the relatively congested 

state of the population and poor hygiene. 

^cbsw%. -An average increase. Considerable mortality was caused by 

Influenza in 1918-1919, but it has been counterbalanced by immigration of tenant 
cultivators fronr Darel and Xangir. 

£* -A relatively large increase due to the immigration of tenant cul¬ 

tivators from Ivliili- 
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Ishfcatnftn. 


AsriKxjrrnM. 1 ,. -The higliesfc Ta.t« of increase in tlie Agency, attribntable to im- 

ini.^rat.ion of Wakhis from Afghanistan resulting from the distur^d state o, 
aflSii's there, and to immigration fronr Yasin, Kuh and Ohizar. There is less 
pressure of population, in Xshkoinan tlian in those tiistriets. 

IC'uJi, -An average increase. 

{rhizar. _ A relatively small increase. Influenza caused, heavy mortality 

- vv 1018-1919, and there has been some emigration to Ishkoman, probably because 
conditions are easier there owing to a less dense population. 

Chilfzs _^The lowest rate of increase in the Agency probably in part 

tr* a severe Small-pox epidemic in 1910 and in part to emigration to par el and 
^iber trans-border mstricts of a considerable portion of the Oujar populatmn, under 
the pressure of an increased indigenous population. Hygiene is poor in Chilas and 
the death-rate is probably high.” 


V. - Ho xM^es cith^ JPcitni.liBS 


30. 


The 

and 


“ House ” was defined as at the Census of 1911, a build- 
in «■. enclosure, tent or any other structux*e inhabited by mem¬ 
bers of any single commensal family, togetlier with their de- 
f^antllies. pendents and servants all eating from the same kitchen. The 

definition seems to have been well understood by the ennmerating agency, and the 
statistics of houses, as registered on the Census night may, therefore, well be 
accepted as correct. The house numbering was carefully checked by me and the 
subordinate officials, and any discrepancies found in house lists were corrected iu 
time. In towns and several rural tracts a u^iiuber of independent families are 
often found living in the same compound or enclosure, but this circumstance has 
not given rise to any confusion, as each such family occupies different sets of rooms, 
which were numbered separately for each commensal family. The experience of 
the present and the last Census has shown that the above definition is best suited 
for the conditions of the State, and the definition of a liouse based on common use 
of an enclosure or compound is not applicable here. 

The total number of inhabited houses as ascertained from the Oensns sche¬ 
dules stood at 599,287, against 553,124 in 1911 and 404,635 in 1901, the increase 
p 3 r cent, since 1911 and 1901 beinsr 8*3 and 29 respectively. The largest increase 
of 12*4 and 44*9 was returned in XCashmir, followed by Jammu with 6*1 and 21 1> 
while the Frontier Districts were responsible for an increase of 5*8 and 21*8. The 
increase in population in 1911-1921 in the State and the three principcp adnnnistra- 
t:ivc Divisions nam^ci aT>ove, is 5*1, 8*G, 2*7 and 3*1, so'tliat tlie T>ro|>orfcion of increase 
in the number of houses corresponds closely with the simultaneous increase 
population. It is, however, important to note that the 2 cities and 35 towns be¬ 
tween themselves contribute 57,849 houses compared to 541,438 contributed by 
8,915 villages, the average number of houses per town and village being 1,563 and 
61 respectively. The average nnmber of houses per town and village in 1911 
1,01 5 and 55 respective!v, which shows that the closing deca de h as witnessed a 
considerable house building activity both in towns and villages especially iri th 

T*! 11 nn W cyf towHS 11*01 


the 

former, even after inaldng due allowance for reduction in the number of towns fro in 
61 at the last to 37 at the present Census. The greatest progress has been made 
in this direction by the two cities, which have been expanding on sanitary grounds 
and the more refined taste of the present day city dweller to live at a distance teom 
the congested parts of the cities. The development of trade in Srinagar and an 
increase in the number of official establishments of the State Departments are also 
partly responsible for this result. 

31- The iax^rage number ‘of persons per house at the present Censv^^ is 

compared in the uxarginal statement with the corresponding 
averages of the three previous Censuses. The population 
house i.s almost uniform in the different Trovin-ces, 


Variations 
the size 


in 

of 


household. 


per 


The 


and does not call for a detailed discussion, 
internal average in the Provinces varies from 4 in the Jammu 
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Average number 

of persona in n liouse 



1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

» » * * 

6 

0 

6 ; 

« 

jAmmix Proviiice • • 

5 

n 

5 

5 

Province 

7 

8 

7 

6- 

P rentier Oietricts • * 

4 

a 

o 

6 


i:>istrict and 5 in Katinia to 6 in iPnnclx 
Ilaqa, ICasiimir Nortli and Kashmir South 
and 7 in Muzafltai abad and Gilo*it. 


The greater independence of town life and the comparatively large number 
of immigrants therein, is apt to reduce the average of persons in the urban house¬ 
hold. At the same time, it so happens that trading and official classes who niostlv 
live ill the towns, are not accompanied by their entire household as some member^ 
of the farnily carry on their avocation in the town, while the remaining members 
are residing elsewhere. Hence the average number of persons per house in the 
37 towns of the State works out at 5-4 for the State, 4 for Jammu Province 5*7 
^r Kashmir and 4-8 for the Frontier Districts. The smaller average in Jammu 
Province is chiefly due to the fact that owing to lack of good roads and easy com- 
munications> trade in the minor towns of this Province is rather slack and the 
population is consequently aflected by the unfavourable trade conditions. 

32. The Family ’’ as understood for the compilation of House lists was 
The Family* taken to consist of persons, who usually live and dine together 

their resident dependents. The Census family, however 
is not free from certain drawbacks and cannot in all cases correctly show the col¬ 
lective strength of the real members of a household. For instance, in some cases 
certain members of a family reside and follow their occupation in one place while 
the are residing in another. On the other hand, members of quite different 

fannlies and drawn from different places w’ho may happen to be residing together 
on the Census night in a staging bungalow. Serai, Dharamsala, boat or train are 
clubbed together as a Census family. How-ever, their numbex’ in this State is not 
large, and on the whole a Census house may be accepted as a fail- specimen of a 
family in its real siguifi.cance- 

The total number of married females aged 15—40 is 526,009 and acting on 
the assumption that each such female aged 15—40 represented a family, in ^ew 
of the fact that the population of the State is predominantly Mohammedan who 
are not generally used to the joint family system, the correspondence between the 
number of such families and the Census houses would appear to be remarkable 
The excess of 73,278 houses would partly be accounted for by the fact that a very 
large number of shops, temporary sheds and huts, etc., where even a single person 
was present on the Census night, w^as treated as a separate house, and partiv bv 
other reasons,’ ^ - J' 
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Distribution of the population. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 


D'bst’T%Jytt/ti/OTh oj^ Zhs I^o^uZcLtioTi, cZctssiyicdZ ctccoTditiy to dc-'Vtsi/t'y 


DistricI, Jagir or iLxid 

T^atural I>ivision- 


II 


ENTIRE STATE 


The submontane and Semi- 
mountainous Tract* 


Jammu District 


Katliua 'I'elisils only). 

Mirpur District ( IMirpur and , . 
Bhimber Xeh si la oiilv). 


The Outer Hills 


ICathua. District (Basholi Tehsil 
only). 

Mirpiir District (Kotli Tehsil 
XJdhampur District , . 


Riasi District 
Bhadarwah Jagir 

Punch Ilaqa 

III-The Jhelum Valley 

Kashmir North 
Kashmir South 
Mn zaffarahod District 
IV-—The Indus Valley 

Larlalvh District 
Gilgit District 
Frontier Ilaqas 


Ta.h:sj£.3 With a Tor-xJx.ATiOH i*Eit squake m3X.e ob* 


Under 150. 

156 

—300. 

350- 

—450. 

1 

k 

Population (000 
omitted). 

gS 

t-i 

Poputation (000 

omitted). 

gS 

a> 

t-i 

Population (000 

omitted). 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

75,21 2 

1,153 

6,980 

1,448 

1,910 

643 

1 89-2» 

34*7 

8-3 

43-6 

2-3 

19-4 ! 

■■ 

* ■* 

2,082 

79*7 

454 

70*8 

375 

14-3 

110 

17*3 

* * 

* 4 

616 

53-7 

139 

42-6 

1 375 

1 32-7 

no 

34-1 

4- 

• m 

423 

86 

■ ^ * 

m « 

• • 

* • 

100 

lOO 

1 mm 

*- 4 

• « 

— - 

1,043 

lOO 

229 

lOO 

1 - • 

• * 

7,385 

526 

2,167 

430 

1 • • 

• m 

77.3 

55 

22*7 

45 

1 • « 

* • 

OO 
o o 

65 

loo 

# • 


I • * 

* * 

* * 

• - 

540 

lOO 

96 

lOO 

w -4 

m m 

« 4 

4,399 

216 

» • 

* * J 

* — 

4 4 

100 

lOO 

• # 

■ * 1 

-■ 

m m 

1,833 

207 

■ 

-mm 1 

m m 

* 4 

lOO 

lOO 

• * 

mm 1 

m m 

* 4 

1 553 

38 

* - 

* * 1 

• 4 

* * 

1 100 

lOO 

*■ « 

mm 1 

m » 

■ • 

■ * * 

• • 

1,627 

334 

* * 


1 

I 

lOO 

loo 

m m 

4 4 

1 4,267 

302 i 

2,731 

516 1 

1,535 

477 

1 50 

23 3| 

O c> 

39-9 1 

18 

36-8 

2.498 

201 

* 4 

m • 

819 i 

260 

75-3 

43*0 

# * 

* * 

24-7 

56*4 

1 


• • 1 

2.098 

74-6 

422 

66 

716 

2o‘4 

217 j! 
34 , 

1,769 

lOl 

633 

94 

m m 


73-6 

51*8 

26*4 1 

4S'2 

‘ - 

4 m 

63, £60 

265 


* m 

m m 


lOO 

lOO 


• - 

■- m 

* - 

j 45,7^2 

187 





lOO 

lOO 


- . 

m m 

. - 

3,1 T S 1 

24 



m • 

m m 

1 lOO 

lOO 


- . 

m m 

m m 

1 14,680 

54 



m ■■ 

w m 

1 lOO 

too 

1 

* • 

. - 

* * 


450—600. t 


a 


a 


a 


-If6 

*2 

156 

6-0 


1 56 
13-6 


77 

2-3 


1 1-9 


77 


fiorarcs in italics represent tHe population por cent, wliicli llic area, and populaticn cf cccli deneity 
group Ijear to the total area and population of the State or of the unit conceriierl. 

pDensity groups ^th no entries have hcen omitted. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLlii III 


Vcin'a^-ion irt Tolcttioti to d.e.nsi*y since 1891 


-Taprir or Ilacio. anti 

Katurul 1 >i 


l^orcc 111 ag €5 of A aiialion 
IiieioiiKO {- f * ) 

I > t crent ^ t %^— - ) 


I O 1 1 to 
I 92 I 


Entire State 


I.—The Sub-Montane and 
Semi- mountainous Tract- 


Jammu IDistrict • - 

ICat/litia IDiiitrict (-1 asmer ^ 
f^arh and ICatliiia j 

teli^il^ only). \ 

Mlrpur r>istrict (^Mirpur ^ 
and Bhimber telinils ! 
only), J 


II.—The Outer Hills 

fCathua Bistrict (Bosolili, 
lehsil only)* 

2ilirpnr (Kotli 

teljsil only), 

Utlliampur District * • 

Bias! District * . 

Bbadarwali Jaa:ir . * 

Puncli Ilaqa . - 

Jammu Province * . 


HI.—The Jhelum Valley 
( Kashmir Province)^ 


ICashmir ^ortli • 

Kashmir South 
^luzafTarahad District 


IV.—The Indus Valley 

( Frontier Province) 


T^atlaltli District 
District 

Frontier llaqaa 


l£ O 1 to 
1911 


-I-5*1 


t 


+ 2-0 I 

-f 2-C 1 
-1 -S 


-f- 3 8 


• o 


-1 -9 

- t -1 :> 

-t- S-G 

+ *3 


L»‘ 


H- 2 *T 

8-6 

i 

) 

t 

f 

1= 

+ 91 i 

I 

* 4 ” i * i I 

"4” IG * J 

+ 31 


3 


isni t«» 
1901 


l*erccnfcag« 
of net 
V ori alion 
1891 to 
1921 


+ 07 


-+ 12 


*4" 1 - 


+ 4-7 


+ 30-5 


S-9 


5-3 


o . 




+ 9-S 
+ S-3 

+ 11-9 


1-6 


. . 


*>*8 
+ 13-3 
-4 S T 

+ 21-9 


G-G 


+ 24-7 


t t> 


+ 14-2 


+ 2 1-7 


4 10-2 


— 1-7 
19-8 
+ 12 


30-9 
+ t 3-9 

+ 48-3 


+ GO-3 


+ 36*6 


1 Mean density P<m" squaro 1 

1 mile. 1 

1 10-2 1 

1 91 1 

1 901 -f 

1891 -f 

1 ^ 

7 

8 

9 

1 39 

37 

34 

31 

1 248 ' 

235 

— 

— 

1 292 

280 

*■ * 


' 1 210 

211 

208 

103 

1 215 

19S 

-- 

— 

104 

98 

-- 

— 

109 , 

113 

119 

121 

! 17.5 

\ 

IGl 


— 

oO 

49 


- [; 

! 123 

1 lO 

* • 

— 

GS 

G2 

57 

G3 

1 21G 

203 

183 

1G3 1 

135 

1 £8 

122 

115 1 

1 

165 

154 

137 

113 




- 

151 

130 



24 3 

22S 

* 


1 90 

0 1 

S 1 

G5 

1 

i 




4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 


1 ^ 

9 

S 


m m 

4 

4 1 


— 


M 

B 

CJ 


lO 


03 


a 


nr * 

A 


07 




CO 

=3 

GO 


.5 

<L> 

,9 




GO 

a> 


Ot 


tf!! 

S 

o 


o 

a 

7> 


• 

oa tic 
Q 3 cS 

” 5 “ 

m a *-* 

^ taS 

o ^ _ 

^ cz CZ> 

' J 3 - r ^ 
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Si ; ^ 
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ei o 

CO 


'S ^ 

tot ^ 




qj 

’• a 
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jjistrtbution of the j?opuLatio 


STJBSIDIAKY TABLE IV. 
Variation in Natural I^opulation. 


Oisfcrict, Jfvoir or 
Xlaija. and 

Oi vi sion. 


PoPXTt-ATION I2J- 1921. 


POPTJE-ATrOJw iN 1911. 


Kashmir State 


I-—Jammu Province 


,g 

otf 


cd 

S3 


3^320,518 


1,640,259 


II 


Jammu District 

334,834 

ICorthuct Diatrici 

1 154,209 

Mirpiir District 

318,971 

XJdliampur I>is- 
triet. 

218,261 

Riarai District 

: 224,589 

IBli a.<3 ar wa. Ji 

37,614 

Punch liaqa 

351,781 

The Jhelum 

Valley (Kashmir 
Pro/inca). 

1.497.086 

Kashmir North 

502,490 

Kaslimir SGiith 

088,487 

M *1 l>aci 

Dis trict. 

216,109 

—The Indus 

Valley fFrontier 
Districts). 

273,173 

Ladakh District 

183,470 

Gilgit District 

23,706 

Frontier Ilaijas 

00,991 




s 

s 


12,736 

8,404 


7,752 


10,5 43 
5,1 90 

2,357 


GS4 

1.990 


QQ 

p: 

e 

*a 


63.420 84,292 


61,047 24.363 


41,801 13,257 


18,199 6,971 


11,124 


6,977 


n 

o 

■m 

pJS 

exi 

o 

PLt 

cd 

«-i 


a 

&■ 

o 

PLi 

=3 

CJ 


09 

"c 

g 

£30 

a 

a 


c 


ta 


CO 

a 

cq 


3.341.390 I 3.158.126 


1.603.575 


306,290 


142,981 


317,359 


216,834 


1.597,865 


O 


26,691 
151,802 


76,975 


70,635 


41,499 


19,637 


8 


p: 

o 


13 

o 

e-h 




O 


aS 


9 


324,933 20,254 


215,725 9,G71 


25,620 23,915 I 222,884 


1,469 1,281 


4,480 9.098 


16.136 10,351 


37,426 


206,809 


37,51 2 


14,021 


2,077 


81,948 


7.186 


14,458 


4,513 


6,419 


9,714 


8,390 


2,660 


356,399 I 334,393 ! 7,564 


3.163,099 
1.534,366 

299,650 
136,738 
311,098 
215,768 

200,578 
3^,1 95 


c ^ 

ChI ' 

Oil 

a> CJ 

i g S g 

^ ^ li. 
as -^5 S o 

3 J?; « 

>- 


10 


I 


6,19.3 333.-322 


1,401.301 I 1,295.201 ( 19 140 11,534 


5,001 

7,055 

2,256 

1,500 


409,739 i 460,780 


081,990 j 039,210 

f 

213,17.5 195,205 


378 

1,448 


272.316 


183,1 70 
28,1 55 
60,901 


65,060 


8,699 
8,1 11 
4,364- 

3,580 


4,102 

3,461 

3,237 

1,172 


1.287,589 


H 5*6 


+ 4-6 


+ 2-2 


+ 4-0 


+ 2 


+ 5 


1*1 


+ •6 


+ 6-9 


+ 8-8 


456,189 

6.3-1,553 


+ 9*3 


+ 7-9 


191.078 +9-S 


1 86,650 
23,769 
54,4 35 


1 ,302 
3,004 


262,652 


930 

261 

767 


186,224 


21,226 


55,202 


+ 3*7 


-r.^ . _ , *_Figures for e*nigrants for Submontane and Semi-mountainoiis Tnct and Outer XJills coTresrondin 

-L a aiai l.>ivision.^ X and II are not ascertainable separately as birth jilace was not recoideij by Tebails, 

I^oxe* Sub. Table V not prepaied for want of material. 


+ 1-6 
+ 32-6 
10-5 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI, 

VaRTAXION 33 Y TkMSII-S AOCOROllSro xo Densixy. 

(«.) ylof ical l\f f t io tt. 




\^ -V If I \T iO>r 1 

N* 'J'i=:n«it.s 

'iTlf A I'OBXTr, 

ATjON’ 1‘icK 




ILE AT THE M E>^T OR T H E 

Natural Diviaton. 

Decade* 


Ol^C'ADl-: f'J' 


1 


^’iicler 1 oO 
# 

150—2 00. 

300 — 4 fO 

4.50—OOO 

1 

1 


4 


o 

( 

1911-1921 

-1-61,055 ' 

•i-59,647 

-1-41.690 

* * ^ 

ENTIRE STATE < 

1901-1911 

-hi 45.434 

-h 116-384 

8.535 

10.795 

I.-Xho Submontane anU Scmi-moiiii- C 

tainona Xract. r 

191 1-192 1 
1901-191 1 

« m 

V w 

-2.97S 
“ 13.040 

-1-4 80 

s.r.rio 

-h S.7 1 O 
-10.790 

c 

I 911-1921 

'■ 1 ^ 20* oi>8 

-h ir>,6t9 

m m 

• • 

IT*-The Outer Hills • * -J 

1901-1911 

-f- So, 1 O 1 

-h IS.629 

. . 

* 

\ 

1911-1921 

-|- 20,558 

-h 1 2,631 

+ 486 

— 8.719 

Jammu province •— -v 

1901-1911 

-f 85.1 51 

-1- 5,584 

8 535 

■—10,795 

C 

191 1-1921 

+ 3 2,384 

•+ 34,0 1 9 

-h 49,482 


IIX,-The JlioVum Valley (TCnshmir 

Prov'iiicc)- ^ 

1091 1911 

+ 27^007 

-h I ,10,800 

• * 

* • 

c 

1911-192 1 

H- S. 1 1 3 

• m 

■ m- 

« 

IV. Xho Indus Valloy (Frontier -i 

Districts.) C 

1901-1911 

-1-33,3 20 

• * 

•• 

- 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


V.a^RIAXION ry Tehsils aocordino xo Dei^SIXY. 



Natural Divisiou- 


1 


ENTIRE STATE 


T.-Til© SuDinontano ari<l Semi-mouri' 

tainou3 Tract. 

If.—-Th/i Outer Hilla • • 


Jammu Province 


HI--The *Tlieliim 

I^ro v^inco). 


Valley (TCashmir 


IV.-The lad 113 

ll>ls trict3)* 


Valh-y (Frontier 


I*TOportioriaX Vcir iation. 


^ 1 
^ I 

i 

c 

{ 

{ 

f 


I# 


Decade. 1 

PnOBOFlTlOJN'.A.L VArtfAT|0>r jl^ XeHSIT- 
B ^>r*UTj AxiO>J‘ be R Al 1 LI3 -AT 

ME >» Ceai OB TIIf; DEUAOk 

s WIXH A 

UK COM- 
OF 

jf 

D11 de r 1 oO* 

150-300. 1 

300 - 1 50. 

450-G.OOO 

2 1 

3 

4 

5 

G 

1911-1921 1 

d 5 6 1 

+ 3 9 

+ 7 7 

• • 

1901-1911 

+ 16-7 

• {-6 3 

— 6 6 

-13-7 

1911 192 1 

* 

+ '7 

-» -4 

+ 12*8 

1001-1011 ' 

1 * * 

-2S 

- G 0 

- 13-7 

1011-1921 

1 -h3 9 

-h 3-G 

* * 


1901 1911 

1 + IS 

+ 5 

• m 

- , 

1911-1921 

1 + 3-9 

+ *3 

+ 4 

-{- 12-8 

1901 -1911 

1 "i" I ® 

> -{--6 

1 -6-6 

-13*7 

1911-1921 

1 -hlO-7 

+ Bdi 

1 ■ 1 9" o 

1 * * 

1901-1911 

1 p 1 ( > 

-i- 1 1 2 

• * 

1 

1 

19- 1-1921 

1 +s 

m * 

- * 

1 

4 * 

190 I -19 I 1 

1 -1 1 1 -2 

1 

* • 

1 


1. The figures nst Jhf*liinn Valley and TiicIuh \'alloy for ICOl-lQll wo rein the ah^once of information 

by toh^il- for 1901, Cii-lcalatctl on the ci'lloctivc Ka^lirrir X^aliey^ j^ltia iliixuffarahad TI>i.sitriot in tlie case 

of -JheltitTi V:Lllt*y an cl on those of I^aclakh and I>ist riots in t-fio cosc cif Incluf^ \"alh V- 

2. No comparisotT was f4>nnd posaihlo for tho* dt-cado lK01-lf?C0, hcomnse of the lai^e territorial cliAnf'es 
that tooTc place during:' thivt |>oriod and for want of the necei^^nry cL tail in rogaid to area and popedation- 

3. Density iiiziures in inspect of Jamniii Province for I* fd hud also to l>c' ealctilRteti on tchpilv^ur areas 
as asoertainccL in 1911 in the uhsence of similar i nforraat ion for Ifhd, 
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Distribution or the Population. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Iversons per house and houses per square mile 



l>istrict, Jagir or Ilaqa and Natural Dlvisi 


Average number of 
persons per liouse. 


Average number of houses 
per square .mile. 


on. 


ENTIRE STATE 

^ •—^The Submontane and Semi-mountanous Tract 

t 

Jaminti District 

Katbua District (dasmergarh & Kathua tahsils only)] 
Atirpur District {Mirpiir & Bhimber tahsils only) 

II-—The Outer Hills 

Biathua District (Basohli tehsil o nly) 

Alirpur District (ICotli tehsil only) 

Udbampur District 
R, iasi District 
Bhadarwah Jctgir 
Bunch Ilaqei 

Total I and II (Jammu Province) 

II I-—The Jhelum Valley (Kashmir Province) . 

Kashmir North 

* 

Kashmir South 
IVTuzaffarabad District 

—-The Indus Valley (Frontier Districts) .. 

Ladath District 
Gllgit District 

■ ^ 

Brontier Zlaqas 


1921 


1911 


4 

4 


5 




5 


G 


G 


6 

5 

G 


G 

G 

7 


3 


e 


1901 

I 

1 1891 

1 1921 

« 

* 

[ 1911 

I 1901 

1 

1 18D1 

4 

O 

G j 

/ 

8 

9 

1 

6 

1 

i 

6 I 

7 I 

j 

6 

G 

6 


4 

5 
4 

6 


G 
G 
6 
G 
G 
7 
5 


6 


5 


G 

7 

6 


7 

6 

7 


* * 


o 

7 

7 


G I 
7 
6 

I 


G 


5 


7 

5 


EG 


52 


6G 

44 

G1 

19 


G1 

43 

4G 

17 


35 


24 
39 
9 

22 
13 
36 / 
27 


26 


2G 

33 

9 

20 

12 

31 


38 


24 

40 

14 


1 

1 

1 


23 19 


19 

36 

13 




1 

1 

1 


^Apparently based on cultivated area. 
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CHATTKR II. 


The Pofueation of Cities, Towns and Villaces. 

33. Tlic stiitistics relatiiif; to anti riial population are coiitairrecl 

Reference to in Imperial Taloles ITT, IV and V and Subsidiary *3 ables I to 

Statistics. IV of tliis Chapter'. 

34. According; to the iirstrnetions laid down in the Imperial Census Code 

for 1921, Town ” included (r?) every municix^ality, (6) all civil 
Definition of lines not included in municipal limits, (f’) evejy cantonment, and 

town. (r7) every continuous collection of houses inhabited by not less 

than o,doO persons which the Provincial Siiperiirtendent might 
decide to treat as a '^I’own. It was, however, understood that this definition could 
not be applied to tlie Indian States where few municipalities existed, aird it was 
not, thei'efore, considered desirable ox' pi'acticable at the last Census to adhere^ to 
the minimum population standard of /5,000 prescribed in the Tmpeiial Code, in view 
of the peculiar circumstances of tliis State whicli were discussed in paragraph 43 of 
the last Census Report. In drawing up my town list several impox'tant places with 
too small population were eliminated and my main ci'iterion fox* a town has l:een 
the urban charactexistics of the population with especial regard to trade and in¬ 
dustries. A nrinimum population standard of 2,000 has been hex^t in view to ex¬ 
clude the small collections of shops on the main trade I’outes, but tliis standard has 
been slightlv I'elaxed in some cases in view of the historical or adinininstrative im¬ 
portance of certain places which are well-known locally as towns ox* Ivasbas. 

Strictly speaking Srinagai', would alone come within tlio definition of ' City 
but owing to its conspicuous historical x^^^ltxon as capital of the State, Jammu 
has also been treated as a Citv ’’ as was done in 1911. 

3i5. The total number of towns (including cities) in th-C State is 37 with a 

population of 291,093 a gain st _61 in 1 011 with a population of 
Nu ntber a nd size 300,879. The only two places which were treated as tov. ns 
of towns. in 1901 were Srinagai' and Jammu witl\ a total population of 

158,748 compared to 8 in 1891 with a popiilation of 197,743. 
The number of towns was reduced from. 59 in 1911 to 35 in 1921 in consrrltation 
jwith the Census Commissi one r,~as it was disco vei*ed that in spite of tl^ pi'ecautions 
taken by iny predecessor, tlie Town Tist of 1911 still contained a sufficiently large 
number of unimportant localities which did not come up to the standard of a. town. 
All such places have been either stagnant or decadant since 1911 fi^om the Census 
point of view, and I have, therefore, excluded thenr fi'om my Imperial Table 1\ . 

The perceirtage of variation in the popiilation of towns as classed from 
Census to Census and in the urban population of each Class from 1891 to 1921 is 
exhibited in Subsidiary Table III. 

There has been an increase of 5*2 per cent, since the last Ceiisiis in the po¬ 
pulation of 37 places treated as towns alike in 1911 and 1921, axxd this late of 
crease is identical w ith the rate of increase (5*1 pei- cent.) in the general popula¬ 
tion. The largest contribution of this increase has been made by Srinagar city-, 
which has added to its population by 12*2 per cent, during the last decade. The 
total urban population of the present Census, however, falls short of the cones- 
ponding population in 1911 by 3*05 cent- as the town list of 1921 contiuns on y 

35 towns and 2 cities a..gainst 59 towns and 2 cities of the last Census. I lie oii y 
place falling in class I is Si-rnagar, which as mentioned above, contributes an in¬ 
crease of 1 2'2 per cent, to the ui'ban population of that class in 1911- There 
no towns in classes II and XV. The only town (Jaminu) in class III shovs a e 
crease of '7 percent.; the 7 towns belonging to class V with a pox^ulation of bet^veen 
5,000 and 10,000 likewise show a loss of 4-7 per cent; whereas the 28 towns 
prised in class VI with a population under 5,000 have an increase of 2*0 per cent, 
to their credit. 
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Chapter II. —Towns and Villaoes- 


The average population of a toAvn in the State in 1921 is 7,884 against 4,932 
in 1911, the difference being due to the large decrease in the number of towns at 
the present Census. The average population per town in the Jhelum Valle 5 ^ Divi- 
15,OG9 compared to 5,505 in the Submontane and Semi-mountainous Tract, 
and 2,690 and 2,758 in the Outer Hills and Indus Valley Divisions. Among the 
Districts, Kashmir South takes the lead with 21,433 follow-ed at a distance by 
Jammu District with 7,194, Riasi District bringing up the I'ear with 2,097. The 
average in the Jhelum Valley Division and ICashmir South and Jammu Dis- 
tricts is evidently due to the inclusion in the above Division and Districts of the 
large population of Srinagar and Jammu cities. 

36. Regarding proportion of sexes in the urban population, it will be seen 

fi'om Subsidiary Table III that for every 1,000 males living in 
Sex proportion towns there are 801 females against 890 in the general popula- 
Towns. tion, and this feature of male superiority is noticeable in each 

class of urban population, the highest ratio (850) being possess¬ 
ed by class I (Srinagar city) and the lowest (648) by class III (Jammu city) . This 
difference in the proportion of sexes will be considered in greater detail in the 
chapter on Sex. 


37. The total iirban population is composed of 200,057 Musalmans, 85,600 
Urban nonula- Hindus (including Aryas and Rrahmos), 3,285 Sikhs, 526 Jains, 
tion distributed by Ruddhists, 904 Christians, 2 Parsis and 13 Others ” ; 

religion other words, of every one hundred persons of urban 

population 69 are Musalmans and 29 Hindus, the contribution of 
all the remaining religions put together not exceeding 2 per cent. The number per 
thousand persons of the total population who live in towns is 88. Of every one 
thousand Hindus of the entire poj^ulation 124 are towm dwellers, the correspond¬ 
ing proportion of Sikhs, Musalmans and Ruddliists being 83, 78 and 35 respec¬ 
tively. The majority of Christians resides in tow’ns. 


Distribution 
of Urban popu=> 
lation by Na- 
tural Divisions. 


38. Stibniontccrte and Sem'i~mo'untai,}i<y'us Tract. —There 
are 11 towns (including Jammu city) in the Submontane 
Division, with a population of 60,556. The area of Jammu 
city is 1’53 sq^uai'e miles and is reported to be made up as 
follows :— 


(1) Under residential buildings and houses, *65. 

(2) Under roads, streets, drains, orchards, markets, open spaces, etc., *88. 

Its population has been.-^decreasing steadily since 1901 and there has been 
a net loss of about 7 per cent, during the last 20 years. The present Census shows 
a decrease of *7 per cent, in the population of 1911. This is due mostly to loss of 
life caused by Rlague which is a frequent visitor of the city and the exceptional¬ 
ly heavy mortality from Influenza in the year 1918. ^ The reduction in the mili- v 
tary garrison stationed at Jammu is also partly responsible for the'decrease at the 
recent Census. The density per square mile is 20,592 compared to 18,129 of the 
last Census. This is evidently due to the reduced area of the city which is now re-*^ 
ported to be 1*53 square miles against 1*75 square miles recorded at the last Census. 
The Rresident of the Jammu Municipality attributes the discrepancy to erroneous 
inclusion in 1911 of the unoccupied area along the right bank of the Tawri stream 
within IMunicipal limits. These figures mark out Jammu as a highly congested 
city, its density per square mile being 13,883 in excess of Ualiore, 12,436 of Ra\val- 
pindi, 17,874 of Delhi, 13,159 of Sialkot and 4,838 of Srinagar. Excluding the 
area under roads, streets, drains, pavements, etc., and unoccupied open spaces, the 
mean density would work out at 48,470 against 31,974 of Srinagar. Of the remain¬ 
ing towns in the Jainnxu District Akhnur shows a decrease of 128 persons, 
Satwari Cantonment of 232, Hamirpur Sidhar of 80, while the population of Sri 
Ranbir Singhpura and Samba has advanced by 275 and 111 respectively. Akhnur t- 
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hitea oliiettv bv liLiiaiis with a preponaeraiiee of Bx^^bB^ns^apcLMaJxaiaM* 
IS of iSliisaliTiaii boatmen frona OxirdaBpixr, wbo are engaged m 

and a from Alcbnur to Wazirabad. The number of deaths from In- 

r^ngJa lietweeix 200 an.l 250. H a.oirpu jLi^ soother important town on the 
Ohenab ^Lvfr but Lt has been in constant danger of erosion from the nver current 
Uheiiau H-re Sri Ttanbir Singhpura is situated on the Sialkot-Jammu 

wb.ch IS 7.e'J composed mostlv of officials and traders. There 

llailwaj. line and the Vsides^soine loss o^ life from Tlagiie. Tha^plaeo 

were loO death . • , owinK to the proxiinitv of rice fields and tl>e presence, of 

js not conside ^ < vic inity of the ^badi. But it enio-i.’s the advantage of direct 

Rmlw-w e^^ui^oltXon^^fh the Bnnjab markets ami is the trade < entre of a well 
Irtailway oom . - tract. Samba was once noted for its oalico printing, but 

irrigated irraiUially been ousted by the cheaper and better looking foreign 

the indnsyry has grad^ally^o^ ^i ^reported 

varieties. O ^^dr^d three towns in tlie Mirpur district which are included 

Vfcroootvne Division ilirpur shows a decrease of 160 and ^lapawar of 01 , 
**\.^f^Tihimher has added to its population by 271. Mirpur is the seatof DistnctTTead- 
while %^Xe’r court and possesses a High School. Though commer- 

ciam-^Iud mli^nistratively a progressive town, it has lost in population by 7 63 
since 1S91 The Mahajans whose chief occupation is money lending and^ade. 
Y^idbnte lar-elv to the population which also includes a number of State officials 
nd^^avtisans “The town serves as an empprium for trade, having busings d^hngs 
•fi .\ ^%it«ar Delhi and Karachi. There is also a brisk trade in grain which is 

stocked by tbe local traders who make large purchases from the adjoining tah- 
stocKen J ^ of harvest and dispose of their stocks in times of need at the most 

favourable markets in the interior and the adjoining Bunjab Districts. Mirpur 
is als^ noted for its artistic needle work and the local tailors msdee beautiful shirts 
T TKe ■oletce 13 particularly liable to lufectioii from T^lague and tbe first 

cais^are veaTrally imported from Jhelum and R^valpindi. both of which pl^s 
rv»r»-? annuallv in tbe grips of tbis disease. Tbe number of deaths fiom 
In^duenza amounted to 1-6 per cent, of the population of 1 911 . Tlie towniB ve^ 
much con«rested and more room for expansion is still a crjnng need, which has for 
1 entratring tbe atteution of tbe State autborities. ^lanawar wa^ 
or'inaUrb^i; ba a°R°aja“of that name and was a flouiishing town.in the ftliighal 
T^^mod. it was tbe Headquarters of a tabsil not loug ago, bxit it is now sbanng 
the fate of towns nob within easy reach of communications with important 
t^fde centres and shows a slight loss of 14 persons since the last 
Tla<^u- did considerable damage in 1012 and 1016 and tbe number of deaths 
in 1018 from Tuflueuza stood at 175. 33bimber is a rising to^yn p^sessing easy 
tv-xfle connections with tbe Ualamusa, Oujrat and Hbarian Ttadway Sta 
tions on tbe Uelbi-Tesbawar line. It does not appear to have snltered 
serioi^ loss from Influenza and shows a fair increase of 271 persons since tbe 

last Census. 

Tn tbe ICatbua District tbe population of ICatbua^ town has fallen by 
1G8 whereas "Parol has shown an increase of 480. Hatbua is i\ decadent town 
' suSerin" from a close and sultry climate usually attended with malarial fever 
L autumn. It was twice visited by Plague and nxuob loss of life causeu 

bv Influenza. Added to these reasons is tbe slackness of tbe l<^al trade which 
is shared more or less by many towns in tbe Province. Parol is not free 
from climatic disadvantages, but it has fared better probably because tbe nee 
trade of tbe town is repoted to be in a flourishing condition and tbe people 
have less intercourse with tbe Punjab towns across tbe border. 

39 , This Division possesses 9 towns with a population of 24,212 souls. Five 

towns, namely Udbampur, Hiasi, Ttampur, Pajauri, Klisbtwar 
Outer Hills. and Bhadarwab are among themselves responsible for a total 

increase of 334, which is more than neutralized by a decrease 
of G95 in the aggrega,te population of Punch, Kotb, Pamnagar and Basboli, of 
which tbe tow’n of Punch alone accounts for 538- Tlie net loss of population in 
tbis Division is, therefore, 361. Udbampur is tbe Headquarters of tbe District and 
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a big market in tlie region of tke Outer Hills. 68 deatlis from Iiifluen;?a are re^ 
Mrted in tliis town. Tliere is a prospect of increase in the future population of 
this place on the completion of the Banihal Cart Road up to Srinagar. In spite of 
its being the seat of District Headquarters and its nearness to extensive State 
forests in the region of Outer Hills, Riasi has not succeeded in establishing a local 
market of any importance, as most of the produce is exported direct by traders 
from Jammu and Rimjab. The place is generally immune from epidemics owing 
to Its salubrious climate and the loss of life from Influenza was small, Kishtwar 
is locally believed to be a corruption from Ivathwar meaning wood cultivation so 
called because of the abundance of forests. ft is the most inaccessible and remote 
town in the Trovince and is not likely to have much scope for expansion of popu¬ 
lation, but it is carrying on a lucrative trade in gJiee and wool and is generally free 
from epidemics. The great inaccessibility of the place was no check against the 
approach of Influenza, but fortunately the loss of life did not exceed 40. As a trade 
centre, Itampur Itaj auri has direct dealings with Gluhana, Ijalamusa and Amritsar, 
the chief article of export being The Mahajan element in the population is 

conspicuous and most of the money-lenders, traders and shopkeepers belong to 
this class. The total mortality from Tnfltienza and Small-pox in the last lO years 
is estimated at 200. Rampur does not enjoy an enviable reputation in respect of 
pu.blic health, being exposed to prolonged annual attacks of malarial fever. The 
increase of 40 in the population of Rhadarwah will not appear sufficient consider¬ 
ing its congenial climate and its importance as a trade centre for the import and dis¬ 
tribution of commodities like cloth, salt, oil, spices and brassware, etc., and for the 
export of building, timber and otlier minor forest produce. Rut the mortality from 
Cholera in 1918 and 1919 and from Influenza in 1918 which is estimated at about 
450, is very largely responsible for the result. The population of Runch town 
which is the capital of Runch Ilciqcv has decreased from 7,564 in 1911 to 7,026 in 
1921. Influenza which generally caused heavier mortality in the towns was in a 
large measure responsible for a fall of 538 in the population of 1921. Resides this 
the severe fanxine of 1920 has also contribxited to this result as labourers from 
Runch had gone out in large numbers to seek a livelihood in Rawalpindi and otheir 
adjoining Run jab towns. The decrease of 21 in the population of Koth is unim¬ 
portant and is proliably due to Influenza and prevalence of famine conditions in 
the tahsil of Rotli during the latter part of the decade. Ramnagar was originally 
called ISTagar which means a city or a big towTi, a designation which was 
generally claimed for the Headquarters, of most of the hill principalities, so as to 
distinguish the seat of Government from the ordinary village. Ramnagar pos- 
fsesses considerable historic interest but is at present a decaying town owing to a 
combination of adverse circumstances. The most notable among these is the dis¬ 
appearance of industries, par-ticularly shawl weaving and the alleged hardship 
occasioned by the customs duty on articles exported to Rhadarwah,etc. It is re¬ 
ported that no such impost was levied on salt and gJiee exported from Ramnagar 
to Rhadarwah, but according to the existing regulation the duty has to be paid 
twrice over, namely once at the State Customs post and again at the Rhadarwah 
post of import. On the other hand, importers from the British territory have to^ 
pay only once in Rhadarwah, and the result is that Ajnritsar and the other Runjab 
markets now benefit from the trade at the expense of Ramnagar. The construc¬ 
tion of a metalled road from Jammu to Srinagar 'V'id, Udhampur and the establish¬ 
ment of District Headquarters at Udhampux' have also diverted the venue of 
trade in ghee and minor forest produce from Ramnagar to that place. Ra- 
sohli is another historic town which was at the zenith of its glory in the time of the 
Ballanria Rajas. There was a brisk trade here in Rashmina and ghee even in the 
earlier period of the Dogra rxile. Rut its subsequent decline was very rapid, and 
the emigration of the colony of shawl weavers to Runjab and elsewhere was the 
signal for its extinction as an industrial centre. 

40. The Jhelum Valley Division comprises 13 towns (including Srinagar 

city), with a population of 195,892. Of these the population 
The Jheluni of Srinagar (during the last decade) has risen by 15,391 persons. 
Valley Division, and its suburban area known as Zunimar and treated as a se¬ 
parate town, shows a decrease of 2,167 since the last Census. 
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The reiBaiiiing 11 towns in the three lI>istriots of IvaslniiiiT ]>rorth, Kashmir South 
and jVIiizafEarahad record an increase of 1.071> or 2*3 per cent., compaied tt> tlie 
popU-lation of these towns in the Census of 1911. To this inc-rease of 1,079 Anant- 
ta«', 'Pampu.r, Briratmila and Tattan jointly contribute 990 pex'sons, wliile out of 
nho total decrease of 217 the share of Bijbihara atnounts to 154. In Kashinir as 
in Jaintnu the universal law prevails that the main factor affecting the population 
of towns is the state of their trade. Anantnag, Srinagar aii<l other towns situated 
alono- the main roads and hixving direct dealings with 'Punjab towns, slxow an in¬ 
crease in population in spite of the losses from In fluenxa and C-lioleia. wliile out-of- 
the-way towns of Oorii and Oherar Sharif are showing signs of decaA’. Bijbiharji 
and Sopur have a congested local population taking little part in the extex'iial 

trade. 

Srinagar lias added 19*1 per cent, to its population since 1891, tlie increase a' 
during the decade 19X1-1921 l>eing'12-2. Tart of this increase is tine to the trans fex* / 
of villages Zadibal and Buchliiwara wath a popvxlation of 3,857, fi'oin tlie Kevenxie 
tahsil to ^Municipal limits, and if these fi.gnres were deducted from tlie present po¬ 
pulation of Srinagar, the percentage of increase would be lowei'ed to 8*9. The 
area of the city which was adopted at acres i n 1911 has been found to be 

5.7 95 acre s,(a little ovei* 9 square miles) as a result of I'ecent measurements by the 
Settlement h>epartnient. The present nunilier of wards including the military 
lines, is IG against 1-4 in 1911, but the figures of ai'ea b^'' wards are not available. 

area under residential houses and lixxildings of all sorts is 2,182 acies, the 
balance being occupied by gardeus and oi*chai'ds (1,G31), watei* channels (503), roads, 
streets, bazars, drains, etc. (287), open spaces under coiistx'uction (G55), and unoccu¬ 
pied open spaces (537). 'The density of population per square mile works out at 
15,653 compared with 15,735 in 1911. The present increase of 15,391 persons in 
the population thus corresponds closely with the increase in area of slightly ovei* 

1 square mile in consequence of the inclusion of ^adibal and Buchliiwara villages 
within IVIunicipal limits. Density per square mile calculated pui*ely on area xirider 
occupied houses and stxmctures whiclx is calculated to furnish a truei* indication / 
of the conditions of overcrowding in the city, works out iit 3 1,974. This includes 
the water-boi*ne population of Si*inagar, as no less than 4,000 persons reside pi'ac- 
tically thoughout the year in boats. The coiigt'*^<ioix in this city is not xiiiifomi 
in all directions but concentrates chiefly along the river banks. 'J''he decrease of 
2,1G7 in ^unimar is largely the result, of transfer of a port ion of t he area of Xadibal 
which forms part of Zuniiuar. Aaxantnag is I’egarded as a vei*y sacred place by 
the Hindus and annually draws large numbers of pilgrims from tJi e pi ains. It is 

also a fairly flourishing market place for export of iirticles like yhee, pattoo, carpets, 
wood work, etc., to the British Districts, (’‘ompared tt> 1891 it showed a consider¬ 
able decrease in 1911, but by the establish merit of Wazarat I readquarters at 
Anantnag and metalling of the Anantnag Srinsigar l^oa<l it is regaining its lost 
ground. Verinag is reputed as the abode of Kihi Bishi. ii uthor of ISTilniat Buran, 
and derives its name fronx tlie famous spriiig besiutifietl by an enclosing edifice and 
a gardeix constructed by Emperor Slia hjal laii. It is iiiliii bited largely by Kashnxiri 
M!usalnxans, and is a well-known nxarket foi* triicle in ghae^ lozes, apples, etc. The 
town of Shopian which is situated on the old route viu Bainpnr I?ajaiiri was an 
important trade centre before the opening of the Jhelum Valley Boad, and though 
still cai'i'ying on a profitable trade in fruit, ghee and pattco it lias lost miicli of its 
past glory. The route remains closed in winter but brisk business is done in sum¬ 
mer by the sale of these cominodities to traders from (hij^'at and otliex* 'Punjab 
Dis tricts, besides local dealings with Anantnag, Srinagar, .Taniiriu, Bampui', A khnnr 
aud Bhimber, The nuniber of deaths from Cholex*a i n G years (1914-1919) and from 
Influenza in 1918 amounted to about 500. But in.spite of these losses the town 
shows an increase of 124 persons. 

The town of Bainpur is noted for its saffrtin cultivation which yields a very 
valuable harvest. Certain areas are reserved for the purpose in the town arxd the 
adjoining villages. The loss of life fi’om Oholei*a in lOll and 191G was 189, while 
over lOO deaths are ascribed to Influenza. The population of Doru consists mostly 
of ICashiniri Musalmans of agricultural and trading classes, with a sprinkling of 
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oubsid-ers. Ghee, loies, pattoo and. fruit-s are exported from tlie place in fairly large 
quantities to tlie Tunjab. Bijbiliara is a very old liistoric town connected by 
^ tradition with, the reign of illustrious Haja !Bikraraajit. The local population of 
Kaslimiri Musalmans contains a fair element of Jdrzadas and some Kashmiri Kan- 
dits are also to be rcet with. Commercially it occupies the same position as I>oru, 
but the trade is on the^ whole slack and of a local nature. The increase of only lO 
persons in Sopur is insignificant. The two visitations of Cholera in 1911 and 1914, 
resulted in about 1,000 deaths and a severe damage seems to have been done by 
Influenza, The town is much congested and stands badly in need of sanitary 
p<, improvements. The State spent over Ks. 30,000 during the last lO years on sani¬ 
tary improvements and reconstruction of the local School, Hospital and iPolice 
Station- Cherar Sharif owes its eminence and the dignity of a town to the mau¬ 
soleum of Sheikh Nur-ud-Hin, the patron saint of Kashmiri Musalmans. It has 
also gradually succeeded in attaining some commercial importance which is usual¬ 
ly acquired by important places of pilgrimage. Some brisk trade is reported in 
Ghee, horn work and a variety of miscellaneous articles. About 250 lives are re¬ 
ported to have been lost from Cholera in the years 1914 and 1917. Muzafiarabad 
is the seat of District Headquarters, Sub-Judge’s Court and of other officials repre¬ 
senting various State Departments. It has business relations with Hazara, 
Teshawar, Rawalpindi and Amritsar, which supply textiles, metals, salt, utensils, 
silkgoods, sugar, etc., for distribution in the interior. Influenza was reported to 
have been responsible for a large number of deaths in the town. But in spite of 
this reverse it shows an increase of 117 persons. Rattan which shows an increase 
of 340 is a town of great antiquity and is credited by local tradition to have been 
the capital of the Randvas. It is now a stage on the Jhelum Valley Road and has 
slowly developed into a decent little town having direct dealings with important 
towns in India. In spite of the loss of life from Influenza which is roughly estimat¬ 
ed at lO per cent, on the population of 1911, the recent Census discloses a fair in¬ 
crease of 340 persons. Baramula possesses a mixed population of Kashmiri 
Musalmans, Ivashmiri Randits and Bohra Khatries. The Headquarters of "Wazarat, 
Assistant Superintendent, Rolice and several other* officers are now located here 
and the town has also been served with electric light. Situated on the river bank 
and forming an important station on the Jhelum Valley Road, it has considerable 
traffic bv land and river* and enjoys a flourishing internal and external trade. The 
loss of life from Cholera and Influenza is believed to have been quite heavy and an 
increase of 145 in the populatiorr is due to the growing trade and presence of 
Settlement establishment and other State officials. The increase in the population 
of the towxi since 1891 comes to 1,088- 

41. This Division contains only 4 towns, namely digit, the population of 

which has grown from 3,562 in 1911 to 4,393 in 1921, Skardu 
The Ind il3 which records an increase of 85, and Deh (Headquarters of Dadakh 

Valley Division. District) which shows a loss of 494. Hunza in the Rrontier 

, Ilctqci shows a slight loss of 14 and the net increase in the Divi¬ 

sion. during the decade amounts to 408. The town of Cilgit with the Rolitical 
Agency anS-.^Vrazarat Headquarters has a population of 4,393 persons with a pre- 
pcnderauce dfe^Yashkuns, Shins and Kashmiri Musalmans, but the enterprizing 
Runjabi KhatrrVi^nd Sikh traders are also there doing successful business- Gilgit 
is a flrurishing tr^de centre having commercial dealings with Baltistan, Rrontier 
Ilciqtxs, and other trans-border territories on one side, and Kashmir and Runjah on 
the other. The chief a>j^ticle3 of trade are woollen and cotton piece goods, carpets, 
skins, tea, minerals, fresh and dry fruit, musk, ponies, and rams. The town was 
visited by Influenza in 191 n 8 and by Small-pox in 1920, but the number of deaths 
was not large. It has latelyN^een eqixipped with a waterpipe connection at a cost 
of Rs, 17,000. Skardu is the Headquarters of the tahsil of that name. The popu¬ 
lation is a mixture of local Shia Musalmans and some families of Kashmiri Musal¬ 
mans with a sprinkling of some adventurous Runjabee ^shopkeepers. The local 
trade is confined to piecegoods and R^^hmina and the later finds a ready sale in. 
Kashmir and even in the Runjab. SmbR quantities of minor forest produce and 
dried apricots are also sent to the Runj^jb in summer. Influenza carried away 
150 persons or 6*8 per cjnt, of the popula^btson of 1911. 
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Xlie town of Latlakli,commonly called Leli, is a liistoiic pi acc witli clieqnerecl- 
career cxitending; over o »000 years. At the time of the lDoj»ra conquest it was 
practically in a deserted contlition. But its importance as a trade centre was 
soon recognized and it is now the tr>’sting place of traders from Bnnjah and Kashmir • 
on one side and Lhassa and Varkand on the otiiei', ^'110 impoits consist of piece- 
goods, spices, metals, contliments, an< I nnmeron’s manufactured products from 
Bunjab ; gold, sil vci*, cliars, silk, wool, caipets, skins, etc., from Varkiind, Kashgar, 
and Xvhiitan, and tea. wool, Bashmina, salt, precious stones and musk from I^haesit 
and Tibet. The ^~lhr/di is expanding and several State built!ings liave been added 
during the last decade. The Buddhists constitute a large majority of the popula¬ 
tion. Arghuii INXusalmaiis who are a mixeti l>reed come next and t he last .though 
not the least in importance, are Kashmiri IVlusalmaiis carrying on trade between 
Srinagar and Xjadakli. A few IXintlu traders from XXoshiarpur in tlie Bunjab also 
do business in Xjeh and deal chiefly with (Vntral Asia. Some loss of life w'as caused 
by Inliueiiza, but the large decrease seems also duo to the dislocation of Oential 
Asian trade since the W^ar. 


" Village. *' was defined as the smallest unit of administration and 
separatelv assessed to land revenue, except in the l^'rontier 
OaHnition of Ilaq^/s which have not \'ct been brought under Settlement. ^Xlie 
Village. iwimber of Ceiisns ^'i^ages, therefore, equals tljat of Bevenuei 

/t xclb:tst villages minus one hundred and sevent y-six uninhabited 
villages and :20 inhabited villages included in the city of Siiuagax* and th.o 
towns of Ivathua. Barol, Bampui* and Skardu. 


43 - The total number of villages is 8 jf)lo against 8,8G5 of lOll, 8^940 of 

19 0B*ah _l 8,4i l__jof XS91. The increase in 1921 is due partly 
Number and to the transfer of 24 places from the town list of 1911 to the 

size of Villages. village list and partly to the redistiilnition of estates at Settle- 

iirent and other ordinary causes. The average popnlation 
pe r villa ge in the State is_340 against 322 at the last Census, tlie increase being 
chiefly due to the reduction in the number of to\vns at the present Census. 'Ihe 
corresponding average for a village in the Indian Enipire in 1911 was_233. The 
highest average is registered by Haqzt launch which has the largest population of 
71 o per village but the smallest number of villages (482) among the i)istricts of 
the Jammu Brovince. The low’'est average of 114 is reported from the Bhadar- 
wah J(xgir. Sub-IVIontane villages give an average of 283, Outer Kills of 392, 
Jhelum Valley of 317,and Frontier Districts of 340. The Distiict of Jammu shows 
a low average of 2 ol, probably because separate though small villages have teen 
founded by the leading Bajput families in the District and a portion of the rural 
population is drawn to Janrmu and other important towns. The e-vexa-ge aj::ea 
per village varies from 2*6 square miles in Jammxi Brovince and 2 '4 in Kashmir 
to 85 in the mountainous Frontier Distiicts, the average for the State being a httle 
over 2'5. 


44. The following Table is designed to express the distiibution of rural and 
Distribution of urban population in the past 30 years. It will be seen from this 


population 
among Towns 
and Villages. 


Table that whereas 92*2 per cent . of the total population of tl:e 
State w'as residing in \nllages in 1891', 94*5 per cent, in 1901 and 
90*4 in 1911, the cori'esponding propoi'tion of ixiral population 
at the present Census is 91 " 2 . The comparatively luiger ratio 
of 1901 i.s due to the fact that the only two places treated as Towns in that ^^ear 
were the cities of Jamnru aixd Srinagtir. Of every one thousand persons of popu¬ 
lation irr the Snbmoiitane Division, 970 will Vjc found liv'ing in villages, tlie 
corresponding proportions for the Outer Hills Division, the Jhelum A'allcy anti 
Indu.s Valley being 97G.S61 and 900 respect!vcl 3 ^. It will be seen tliat ruial element 
predominates ver 3 '' largel 3 '' in the State and that excepting K ash mil’ where trades 
^^d industries claim a fair share of the population, the pcojile are goner ally 
ciiiplo 3 ’'ed in agricultural pursuits aiid trade is 3 ''et in a state of infarLC 3 '. 







DMktm of ipopidm k pups of ]^aees accorUng k size and inRml Territory 1891 to 1921. 
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Towns and Villages. 
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Ill ^laclras 870 per 
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Comparison 
with other 
Provinces and 
Countries. 

alone out of tlie 


O per tliousixncl of the population live in villages, ii 
State Hoti, ill Clawaliar !»03, in the iN^ortli-Western l<"r 


„ , the 

Mysore State 8oO, in Clawaliar in the Mortli-Weston frontier 

Provinces 934. in the Central India Agency 908, in Ponibay 
789, and in Baluchistan 901. It will thus lie seen tliat the avei - 
age number of village dwellers per niille of the total poimlation 
in Kashmir (91^2) lias the nearest approximation toCential India 
Agency and is exceeded b\ ^orth-^V'estern frontier Provinces 
seven Pi-ovinces and States for which comparative figures arc 
available- The corresponding proportion of rural population in England and 
^Vales was 780, while in Scotland and Ireland tlie rural population foimed 698 
per 1,000 of the entire population. 

46. 


Villages classN 
tied according 
to population. 


There 


Imperial Table III and Subsidiary Table I are intended to exhibit the 
distribution of rural population in the differerrt grades of 
villages. Out of a total of 8,915 villages there are 7,130 villages 
each with a population of under' 500 ; 1,289 villages, each with 
a population of 500 to 1,000 ; 414 each with a population of 
1,000 to 2,000, and 80 each with a population of 2,000 to 5,COO. 
are two villagers with a population I'anging between 5,000 and 10,000, one' 

Tlie proportion of persons liv¬ 
ing in the villages of different 
grades during the last 3 
decades is compared iir the 
margin. It wall be noticed 
that tlie largest proportion 

population is con- 
in villages with a 
population ranging betw’'een 
500 to 2,000, and this grade 
lias gained by 9*8 per cent during the closing decade and hy ahout 12 
per cent, since 1901. The transfer of 24 tow'iis of the last Census to the village 
i*st of the present Census, is chiefly responsible for this result. This grade 


Gr^cle of villa-ges. 

, hoekt.xo K OK* 

I^oi»ur^.\Tioisr. 


190 1 

1911 

192 1 

1911-21 

1901-11 

Under fSOO , * I 

49-0 

49-2 1 

41-4 

— 3 -G 

— 4*2 

eoo— 2,000 

37-0 

45-0 

4 7*6 

-t- 0'S 

+ 20 * 

2.000—5,000 

G'2 

Cl 

G ^*7 

-fr- -c 

1 -t- l-G 

6,000 o.Tid over . . 

1*5 

f>'0 

•4 

-1.1 



of rural 
gregated 


follow'ed by villages of the low’est order wdth 
W’hicli contain 45*4 per cent, of the total population, 
decrease of 3*6 per cent, in 1921 and of 7*8 since 1901. 

tion is held hy villages of 2,000-5,000 grade, which 

per cent, since 1901. The highest grade of villages. 


a population below 500, 
but this grade reveals a 
6*7 per cent, of the popula- 
means an increase of 2*1 
namely, 5,000 and over. 


account for ha rely *4 per cent, of the population, with an aggregate loss of 2 
per cent during the last 20 yeai-s. 
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Towns and V±t.r.AGES 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Distribution of the Pojjvilcttion het'ween towns and, ‘villages. 


T>lstriGb, Jor^^ir or llaqx and Natural Division* * 


Av^^raoe 

I* OX'U LA.tXO'N 
:pEi3t 


PJE R M lX#X.i: 
n ESXi>- 
iisr 


NoMRICII PISR MjXjX-E OI^ iN^OMBEXt 
XJRI3^A.3sr 3?Ox*or-rAT i 03>r joi’ 

ItESmiX^G iM: TqWJSTS I XjON ItESxl^IIMG 
WxtH a X^ORUJl^A.- I VXLLAGES W^XTI A 
TiOlSl OE I I^Or^XJl-rAXiOlSI Oir 


KASHMIR STATE 

I*—The Submontane and Semi-montainous 

Tract. 

dammii District . . 

Kathna District {Jasmergarli and ICatliua 

tchisils only), 

Mirpur District (jMirpur and Bliiixi'ber 
talisils only)* 

IK—The Outer Hills 

ICatlma District (Basolxli tohsil only) 
Mirpur District (Klotli talisil only) 

UdI ictinpiir Disti'ict 
Riasi Dist.ricfc 
JSliaclarwali JagLr 
IPuticli liaqa 

III.—The Jhslum Valley 

k: ashmir NortK 

ICaslamir South 
iMazafifarabad District 


i 


IV- 


--The Indus Valley 

Kadakh District 
GiSgit. District 
Frontier Ilaqas 


Town. 

Village 

Towns. 

j Villages. 

1 G 

1 ^ 

|o 

1^ o 
loi 

lO.OUO to 

20,000. 

f 5,000 to 

10,000. 

4 

o 

c-» 

c: 

1 

5,000 and 

over. 

1 ^ 

[ 

i 

1 

C^l 

500 to 

2,000. 

f-t 

2 

’ o 

4 

5 

1 ^ 

7 

1 

' 9 

1 10 

11 

12 

33 

7^884 

I 

340 

88 

912 

594 

■V * 

j 169 

237 

4 

1 

475 

454 

5,505 

283 

93 

907 

520 

■ m- 

191 

289 

9 

92 

408 

491 

7,194 

251 

129 

871 

730 

4 4 

4 4 

270 

1 -*4- 

46 1 

'358 

1696 

3,615 

ISO 

82 

918 

4 * 

. • 

701 

299 , 

[ * • 


446 

554 

3,388 

443 

45 

955 

4 *' 

•- 4 

■ 638 

362 1 

27 ; 

J 

182 

467 

324 

2,690 

392 

24 

976 


* 4 

290 

710 * 

* * 

370 

364 

:66 

1,914 

461 

29 

971 

V- * 

m m 

4- ■- 

1,000 

4 m 

4 4 

411 

589 

1,563 

412 

17 

983 

. * 

4 4 

4 • 

1,000 j 

4 4 

73 

584 

343 

2-304 

320 

32 

968 

m «• 

m m 

m 

1,000 

4 4 

23 

450 

527 

2,097 

335 1 

19 

981 

> . 

4 t 

* 4- 

1,000 


30 

542 , 

428 

2,603 

1 14 

69 

931 

• • 1 

m m 


1,000 

* * 1 

4 4- 

37 

963 

7,026 

715 

20 

980 


4 4 

1,000 

m 4 

4 1 

196 

612 

192 

15^069 

337 

139 

851 

724 j 

■■ 4 

156 

120 


41 < 

178 • 

477 

5.213 

349 

41 

959 

4 4 1 

4 m 

732 

268 

lO 

35 ^ 

192 M 

1:63 

21,433 

370 

249 

751 

827 

■ » 

so 

83 

4 « 

63 : 

378 , 

559 

3.579 

260 

16 

984 

* * I 

4 4 

4 

1,000 

4 4 1 

49 1; 

378 . 

573 

2,758 

340 

40 

360 

• 4 


* • 

1,000 1 

• * 

61 U 

154 ] > 

485 

2,342 

382 

26 

a74 

4 ■ 

« A 

m- 4 

1.000 

-4 4 

99 4 

129 

1:72 

4,393 

297 

153 

347 

4- 4 

4 

4 4 

1,000 

4 4 

. . 4 

t33 ? 

567 

1,95 i 

267 

32 

968 

4 4 

4 • 

* 4> 

1,000 

* • 

34 5 

186 i 

580 


SURSiniARY TABT.E II, 

ISlximher 'per iixille of the total population and of each main 

religion xvho live in towns. 


District, Jagir or llaqct and. Natural Division. 


KASHMIR STATE. 

The Submontane anti Semi^mountainous Tract 

*Tammu District , , 

ICathua District (Jasmergarh & ICatliua onlj’ 

Mirpur District (IVlirpur and Bbimber tchsils only) 


Number per mille who live in towns, 


IK—^The Outer Hills 

Kathua Disti'ict (Basohli tcHsil onlj^) 

MLrpur District {Kotli tehsH onlj^l 

Udhainpiir District 

Riasi District 

Bhadarvvah Jagir 

launch Ilatja 

111.—The Jhelum Valley 

ICaslimir North 
Nashmir South 
^luzalTarabad District 

IV-—The Indus Valley 

Ladakh District 
Gilgit District 
Frontier Ilaqas 


Population 

Hindu. 

Sikh, 

j Buddhist. 

IsrTusalman* 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

88 

124 

83 

35 

78 

93 

120 

198 

1,000 

62 

129 

141 

163 

1,000 

103 

82 

70 

148 

v- * 

106 

45 

97 

251 


23 

24 

39 

35 

* * 

17 

29 

26 

238 

• m 

44 

17 

174 

13 

m m 

3 

32 

34 

105 

* - 

28 

19 

26 

33 

* A- 

14 

69 

42 

067 

* - 

no 

20 

94 

34 

« - 

15 

139 

551 

58 

500 

120 

41 

198 

22 1 

* m 

3S 

219 

657 

189 

500 

217 

! 16 

201 

30 

« * 

12 

40 

54o 

543 

35 

38 

26 ' 

604 

458 

35 

21 

153 

677 

507 

■ * 


32 

* « 

810 

• 

138 
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SUBSIOIAT^Y TABLE III. 


^oivns classified by popiilatioiv 



1. TUerc ia no iirbati popnletion Calling in Class IT. 

2. Columns relating to Censuses previous to 1891 wlien the first Begnlar Census 
taken, have had to l>e left hlajiW. 

3. Columns G and 7 against the last tlirec classes arc blank, l»cca\i^.e in 1901 -1 

were treated a=5 townt^- 


of tlie State wan imder* 


aiiiinii and Srinagar alone 


4- Columns G to O arc l>laiilv in reapect of tlio last class, as jrlaces 
for tlie flrzit time treated as towns in loll¬ 
op Column 9 against Class IV ia Ijlaiilv as Aiiantnag whicl’i liad a 
liad to Ije grouped in Class 'K* in lOll, 


witli a poprilation IjoIow fi^OOO were 
pox>'^'l*^fexceeding 10,000 in ISGl 


SUBSIBIABY table IV- 


Gities. 


City. 

1 

Population 
in 1921. 1 

Nu inker 
of persons 
per uare 

mile. 

Numker of 
f ema les t o 
1,000 
nxales* 

1 1 



4 

Jam mil . * 

31,GOG 

1 20,.=>92 

G48 

Srinagar - * 

141.73G 

lG,Uo3 

8oO 


^TCCJii^ge. €>f varral fOri 


Projjort 1 onl 
of foreign 1 
korn per 
niilio. 

lOll to 1 

1921. 

1901 to 

19 11. 

1891 to 
1901. 

Total 
1891 to 
1921. 

€> 

1 cs 

7 

8 

o 

1 9 G 

1 " Jl 


4- 1-0 

-7-0 

lO 

• + so 

+ 3 

+ 

1 



Worked out on tlic adjusted population of tlic city in view of tlic cliangcs 


of altn i 11 11 2 1 
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CBCAPTER iji.—B irthplace 


CHAPTEK III. 


oTATiSTics OP Birthplace. 


47. 


The statistics of the birthplace of the population of the Kashmir Stnte 

Sfatisficsofb.Vfh- ?ncJudTthe“nonX^r^®’'hV^^^^^ ^able does not 

Ci«p.e. .dsSy all;; £J.°s"4 


Table I showing immigration (actual figures). 

howing emigration (actual figures). 






II— 

III—showing migration between Natural Divisions (actual 



” migration between the State and other parts of 

48. Five different types of migration were distinguished at the last Census 

Types of rnigra. Thesr^^re Sned^Tii semi-permanent and permanent.’ 

fion srTrl^t ^ defined in paragraph 109 of the last Report 

nd It IS unnecessary to repeat the definitions, which have been 
adopted in discussing the difierent tyjpes of migration. 

49. As mentioned in paragraph 15. the statistics of emigration from the 
Accuracy of the to India and other countries are not reliable in regard to 

birthplace Sfa- «*^try of birthplace which is generally loosely madlunde? 

tistics. lscevtah^^^/^ names of Jammu or Kashmir without 

case with emigration from the Ka^shm^vllf^y^ a^nd^Kadah^^^^^^ 


50. Of the total population of 3,259,527 persons (excluding Frontier 

Summary of 3,190,107 or 98 per-cent, were 

Statistics. from outside ^he (63,420) being immigrants 

is nearlv SA Ano^* total number of emigrants from the State 

percentage of emierantt xL ’ ? * nearly 82,000 at the last Census, the 

that the percentege of mitra total popxilation being only 2 5. This will show 
obtaining in India which the State is much below the general level 

munication and thl isols x ^x® "^°“dered at considering the difficulties of com- 

the net-work of railwavt*«n parts of the State as compared with 

Vinces ^ other coinmumcations connecting the di:^rent Pro- 

usual ’so^i'af and economt ^-dia. While spiring most of the 

Kashmiri and the T a‘^lisabdities restricting migration of all Indians, the 

warmer climate o/thc nini d it an additional hardship to live in the much 

sheer neces” tv Ih^x "x migration unless driven by 

of 2-4 per cent^in emicx all these especial drawbacks there is an increase 

I believ^t w xj^l X compared with the figures of the last Census, and 

account of^the emigration will continue to increase in future on 

tracts of the State a u 1 x? 1 slaclxness of outdoor work in >vinter in the higher 
the Punjab ^ higher wages of labour offered in the trade centres of 
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he 11^111 channels o± migration have been discussed at length in 
Oiiapter 1 m connection with variations in natural population 
ana It IS unnecessary to repeat the discussion here. It is, how- 


External i -I - connection with variations in natur 

tion ^ unnecessary to repeat the discussion here. It is, ho 

mention some of the salient points with _ 
view to make the discussion self-contained. Immigration at 


a. 















External Migration. 


61 


tlic preseiit Ociisiis gives i\ clecre»se of ot 17 per eeiit. as eonipiirctl tlie 

last- Census. A similar decrease of was recorded in M>1 J , and it seems that 

iininigration is showing permanent signs td’ decrease which is mainly tine to the 
fact that tlie quicker industrial dt' vclopments and greater hnsiness pcssiljilitics in 
th o trade markets of Biitisli India are keeping hack some of tk.e immigrants who 
belong mostly to the trailing classes of the adjoining IBiitish I^istiicts. As legartls 
the details of i mmigiation, the 'Pnnjah supplies tlie largest niimhei' (6i2.4G3). Of 
these Sialkot accounts for ll),3i^l% Oiirdaspnr for 13.448. tlnjiat for 7.368, and 
Hazara for 0,61 i). Most of the X^unjah I3istiicts send in tlieir cpiot a and .Jheliini, 
Ivaiigra and Rawalpindi contribute about ‘2,001) each. The figures in the margin 

will show that there has 
been a general dcci’case in 
immigration fiom the dif¬ 
ferent Indian Provinces and 
States as compared with 
i he last ( Vn.siis. Tt will also 
be notici='d that the figures 
seneriill^' dec* re a sc with 
the increase in distance. 
Immigration from the re¬ 
mote Indian States is in¬ 
significant. d^he neigli- 
boui'ing State of Chainba 
shows a decrease of 24:0. 
As regards the tracts which 
mostly alisorb the foreign 
i mmigrants. 


l^roVinces iStatos 

wKero Ijorti, 

Numdkr ok iMMicaii-VNTS 1 rs 

11» 2 T . 

19 1 1 - 

rift 1 ions. 

JPuiijctb 

o2,4G3 

50,707 

-7. *280 

2>rort li-VV’estei'i 1 Ir'roiiticr 

7,738 

12.00 1 

-5,1 30 

l^ro vin cos. 




L7nit*?cl i’^rovtncos of Agra 

C37 

OS*2 1 

4 15 

tind Oiidli. 




IJonifcny I*rvsiUency - * 

1 .70 

18 1 

i 

- 3 4 

I3eiigal M 1 

1 0*5 

13. 1 

— 2 0 

1 

•J33 

G7 

-2 1U 

1 

liftj putiviia Ajzencry 

1 I 3 

250 

1 — 1 :i 7 


Sub-lNIontaiie 

L)i\dsion attracts nearly 40,000 out of a total number of 04,000 iminigiants. I'liis 
of course includes movements of casual nature,but there is a consideiable number 
of semi-permanent i in migrants who consist mostly of traders and officials in State 
employ, Jammu IXistrict stands first with 20,000 outsiders. 'J'his large figure 
is due to the attractions of Jammu Oity, the winter capital of tlie Durbar where 
public service and trade are largely in the hands of immigrants from Run jab and 
other British Rrovinces. jMost of the traders and officials come from, the con¬ 
tiguous Runjab Districts, especially from Sialkot. Ivatliua and Mirpur Districts 
come next accounting for 10,000 and 8,000 respectively. Rhe higher Districts 
of Janrmn Rrovince being inaccessible have little attraction for the outsiders. The 
immigrants to Ivashmir number 10,000 and consist mostly of tiadeis and local 
officials, but if the Oensus were taken during the summer months this number would 
rise to at least 26,000. The Frontier Districts being too inaccessible can show very 
little in the way of immigx'ation from the plains. Aar important feature of imnri- 
gration to the State is tlie periodic move of a lai'ge number of European and Indian 
visitors to the *'Happy Valley ’ of Ivashmii* and. even to Cfurez, Baltistaii, /janskar 
and hificher ranges of Dadakh. The number of visitors duiii>g the summer 


and autumn months ot 1921 was calculated at 3,.521 and I'onsiileriiig th.e family 
members and sei’vants usually accompanying the visitors, the total number of 
visitors ma v be safelv taken to be between 16,000 and 20,000. Oiilinarg, the 
favourite summer resort of 1^2iiropeau visitors at tiacts a bout BOO "^'isitoi's at a time 
aiid oven more, w liile the remainder are scattered in c'aniping gionncls of Srinagar, 
Dandarbal, Soiiamarg, Rahalganr and other nooks and corners of the Tvaslimir 
Valley. .Vdded to these is the large iiurnbei' of drivers ot motor ears, lorries, ekkas, 
tongas and bullock carts an*.I other smaller fry wlio add considei'ably to the sum¬ 
mer population of Ivaslimiz*, thongli there is no official I'ccoixl ot sneb iminigi'unts. 
The visitt>rs spend a good deal of inonev in tlie country an».l give miicli impetus to 
the local trades and industries. But nothing in tliis world is <in unmixed blessing, 
and while adding considerably to the. wealth of the country and earnings of the 
people, the visitor.s ai*e equally contributing to the dearness of provisions and to 
the difficulties of the food problem in Ivashniir. 

^^blie Valiev is generally free from visitors at tlie time of Vensus and hence 
no account is taken of the large increase which takes place in the population of 
Kashmir in summer. It is not, however, worthwhile to take a le-census of these 
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Chapter III* —Birthplace. 


birds of passage who are always on their \vings and shifting from one place to 
another. 


On the emigration side there is an increase of 11,000 Reference 

to Subsidiary Table II will show that by far the largest number ( 78 , 000 ) of emi¬ 
grants goes to the contiguous parts of other Provinces, while a smaller proporticn 
( 6 , 000 ) travels farther to distant parts of India, Emigration beyond India ( 45 ) is 
nominal and calls for no special x-eniarks. Of the emigrants to contiguous British 
Provinces, Punjab claims the largest number (75,159). Next follow North-Western 
Frontier Provinces with 3,006 and Baluchistan with 2,229. Among the dis¬ 
tant Provinces, Bombay Province attracts comparatively a larger number (714), 
which is probably due to some of the leading traders in the State having direct 
dealings with Bombay. As regards the Divisions and Districts from which a per¬ 
manent flow of emigration takes place in winter it has already been mentioned in 
Chapter I that the returns are vitiated by the vague entries of Jammu or Kash¬ 
mir made in the column for district of birth. Consequently exact figures of tmi- 
gratiou cannot be quoted for each district, but as already discussed in Chapter T, 
the main centres of jjeriodic emigra-tion are well knoAvn locally. These are the 
^^ib-]Moiitane Tracts of Jammu Province,Tahsils Awaiilipura, Kulgam and Anant- 
nag of Kashmir Province and Tahsils Skardu and Kargil of the Ladakh District. 
The emigrants from the last named two tahsils are commonly known as Balt is, 
who go so far as Simla, which they seem to choose for its high rates of. wages and 
also for its cold climate. Many of the State traders also go down to Lahore, 
Amritsar and other centres of trade but a very large majority of the periodic 
emigrants belong to the labouring classes. The emigrants, of course, include the 
large uumbers of casual and temporary visits to the adjoining Punjab districts of 
women from the State married 

of traders and Ixiisiness men permanently carr;ying on their trade in the Punjab 
towns along the border and the main RaiLvay line. 


52. As regards internal migration, the Outer Hills Division is far ahead of 

the Sub-Montane Tracts in the matter of immigration as well as 
Internal /Viigra:» emigration and the Riasi District alone shows a total of 24,CCO 
tion. immigrants against the same number of emigrants. This 

result is largely tlue to the agricultural conditions of the Census 
year when people from Kotli, Bhimber and other adjoining tahsils came in large 
numbers to tahsils Bajauri and Riasi of the Riasi District in search of fodder for 
their cattle. These tahsils are noted for their rich and extensive pastures and a 
constant flow of migration between these and other tahsils of the Jammu Province 
goes on. Kathua and Udhampur Distracts come next with an inflow and outflow 
of 7,000 each. It is interesting to note that in all these Districts emigration cor¬ 
responds exactly wath immigration, and the policy of give and take seems to be 
dictated by their social and economic requirements. This internal migration is 
to a great extent of a casual nature connected with usual visits to relations and 
odd jobs in the neighbourhood, but the chief Semi-permanent factor is the neces¬ 
sity of periodic move of the population of the lower tracts to the higher districts 
in summer and the downward move of the graziers in winter. An additional 
stimulus was supplied this 3 'ear by the Banihal Road which attracted labourers 
from the adjoining State Districts. In Kashmir Province the internal migration 
prevails to a smaller extent and is limited to the ordinary casual and temporarv 
movements. Ladakh District has little to show in the way of movements to and 
from other State Districts as its isolated and inaccessible situation renders such 
nioyements impracticable in winter. There are no entries in the emigration tables 
against Ladakli as almost all the channels of communication with the adjoining 
districts are closed in winter. A glance at the Subsidiary Tables Nos, I and II 
appended to this Chapter ^vill show that there is a marked increase in internal mig¬ 
ration in Jammu and Kashmir Provinces which is mainly ascribable to a spirit 
of enterprise, and the general tendency to break the parochial limits and to go out 
in search of better ojrportunities. The large increases in most districts of the Jammu 
Province seenr also due to some extent to the exceptional agricultural troubles of 
1920. The tendency noticeable in many British Provinces, of rural population 




Sex: ani> iVliGKA'rioiM. 


G 3 


graclually al}Sorl>ecl by Ijxrge towns and. oities giving bvtter opportniaities of 
einployiTient, does not exist in tlie State to any appreciable extent, as tbe only 
oity carrying on some important local indnsti’ies is Srinagar wbere skilled labonr 
is inostlv supplied by tbe city and a limited number of Ullage labourers working 
in tbe Silk factory usually’’ return to tbeir boines at nigbt. 

and M.ig“ o3. It would be of some interest to note tbe effect 

ration. nxigration on tbe female population. 

Of tbe total number of 64,000 foreign, immigrants, nearly 31,000 are males 
a«“ainst 33,000 females. As 'already nrentioned elsewhere,tbe immigi’ants belong- 
to tbe trading ’classes bave practically’' settled permanently in tbe State and 
are <»enerally accompanied by tbeir families and be nee no large preponderance of 
mal^ over females was expected in tbe case of iiiinoigraiits of tbis class. Excess of 
females is on tbe otlier band, cleai'ly ixoticeable in Jaminu Province especially in 
tbe Submontane tract on accouiit of fi-equent inter-marriages between tbe State 
su-bjects and tbe people in tbe adjoining districts and tbe consequent inclusion of 
a laro'e number of mariaed females from tbe Britisb territories among''tbe immi- 
-rt-rants. Xbese conditions do not bold good in tbe Outer Hills wbere tbe number 
^f inxle im'nigran.ts is 4,000 against 2,000 females. Tbe same remarks are appli¬ 
cable to “tbe ICaslimir Pr-ovince wbere tbe opportunities of marriage across the 
border are few and far between and wbere tbe immigrants are not always attend¬ 
ed bv tbeir families. In tbe TCasbtnir Valley tbe number of male immigrantG 
from." outside is 6,000 against 4,000 females. In Grilgit District, tbe female element 
almost entirely disappears on account of its inaccessible position. As I'egards 
emi«*’cants to foreign territories tbe mimber of males largely preponderates, tbe 
males exceeding tbe females by 12,000. Tbis excess is noticeable in all Districts 
and especially in Tuncb Ilaqa wbere females are only ^tb of the total emigrants. 
Ill ICasbmir tbe proportion of females is about ^tb. Tbe excess of males is ap- 
p.arently due to businessmen and labourers going o\it in search of employment, 
not b’ing accompanied by tbeir women-folk. The diflference is comparatively 
less nxarked in tbe Submontane Tract owing to tbe ’women marided across the 
border boing also returned as emigrants. In tbe matter of immigration from tbe 
contiguous State Districts tbe females are generally keeping pace with tbe males. 
In tbe Submontane Tract tbe number of both sexes is TjOOO. In Jammu District 
again tbe nutnber is equal,each sex returning nearly 6,000 immigrants, but talcing 
trbe Jammu "Province as a whole tbe number of males is 5,000 against 2,000 females. 
Tins marked preponderance of males can be attributed to tbe fact that imnrigrants 
nu ler tbis bead consist mostly of labourers and businessmen from tbe Easbmir 
Districts who are not accompanied by tbeir women. In TCaslirnir again both tbe 
sexes are equallv represented in tbis class of migrants. A. glance at the column 
for Lmnigcants from remote parts of tbe State shows that females are generally 
less in evideuce which is natural,as intermarriages are generally confined to neigh¬ 
bouring (districts and im^nigrants from remote districts belong generally to tbe 
mxle sex. An exa^nination of the figures of emigration to contiguous and remote 
districts of the State shows similar results. The proportion of females is mncb in 
default in remote districts wbere intermarriages are not practicable to any large 
extent, while in contiguous distiicts tbe female element is fairly represented. In 
Jammu and IVIirpur dxstiicts tbe female emigrants are largely in excess especially 
in tbe llatter where there are 1,000 male emigrants against 3,000 females. '^Pliis 
xinusually large difference is probably due to the famine conditions of 1920, which 
were very acutely felt in tbe Mirpur District. tiarge nvimbers of IVIirpui* naen are 
already in foreign and State IMilitary Service and a large exodus of men took place 
in consequence of tbe famine. But tbeir females could not accompany tbena to 
distant places and went over to live with tbeir relatives in tbe adjoining State Dis¬ 
tricts. In tbe case of emigrants to tbe entire Jammu and ICasbinir Provinces from 
the adjoining State Districts, tbe male element predominates very largely, tbe 
i*^umber of femxles being exactly one-balf of tbe total number of male emigrants. 
This preponderance is ascribable to tbe fact Itbat a large number of the emi¬ 
grants of tbis class consist "of businessmen and labourers who are not accompani- 
ed by tbeir famibes and tbe fenxales returned under tbis bead belong mostly to 




Chapter III.-BiRXHPiiACE. 


the families of trading and official classes whose migrations axe of a semi¬ 
permanent character, 

54. Hellgion has no important bearing on the dijBEerent types of migration 

ffiscussed in this Chapter, bnt in view of the observations made 
Religion and by my predecessor in the last Census Report a few general 
/Vligration. remarks will not be ont of place. IVligration of poptilation in 

Baltistan and Grilgit is entirely confined to Mohammedans who 
constitnte almost the entire population of these tracts. In ^Kashmir Province also 
Mohammedans form a very large majorit^^ of the popnlation and the labourers 
who usually go out from the State territories in search of work to the plains are 
almost entirely Mohammedans. Hence Mohammedans have a much larger share 
in external emigration frorn Kashmir. On the other hand, the foreign immigrants 
belong mostly to the trading and official classes, and conseq^uently Hindus are 
much in excess among migrants of this class. Other religions axe not very large 
represented in the State and do not affect migration to any appreciable extent. 

55. The total number of immigrants from countries beyond India is I 85^ 

against 2,3Y6 at the last Census, showing a decrease of 517^, Of 
Immigrants the Asiatic countries Hepal leads with 1,157 persons consisting 
from countries mostly of the Gurkha sepoys serving in the Military Hep art- 
other than India, ment of the State or settled in the State territories after re¬ 
tirement from service. Next comes a batch of 329 Afghans who* 
originally came in search of military service and are still represented in the Mili¬ 
tary Hepartment of the State. Our Tibetan neighbours make a small contribu¬ 
tion of 139 persons which would have been much greater but for the most un- 
approachable and almost uninhabited character of the Tibetan border. Of 15& 
Europeans, 148 come from the United Kingdom, and some of whom belong to 
State service or religious missions, while others are engaged in local trades and 
industries. Immigration from other European countries and other continents 
is very insignificant and calls for no notice. 
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STJBSmiAliY XABLE HI 


M.igr<xtioi% hett4;^n NclIx^tclL Di^yisiotis ijactxtcil Jig't*>‘re s') ootrtjpared %vith J 91 I 



N OMU R.V'1'UP ( OOO a OMIT^t: 

Division . 


o ) 


IN 


N A TO RAX* 


IDivisioR m w^hicli boro. 


1 


Kashmir 



1921 

1911 


I._Subiuont&no and Seml- 

iCoRntainoRS TraoS* 


II.—'Tb.e Oxit«r StUa 



1021 

1911 



1921 
1911 


Jammu Provinca 



1921 

1911 


II _-Cii 3 JbolRUi Va\!oy (Kaslinair Drovioco) 
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•Includes 13 India unspecified, 





































































































IV. —GkNRIIAL DjSJ'I'R.TBU'X’IOIC- 


OWAl^a’KK IV. 


K Kl^IGIO>J . 


Sfafistical refer¬ 
ence. 

'fables :- 


Tile cbstiiift'ioiitj of religioji jiiicl s«.-x itre «»l>sei''ve<i cliii’iji^ 
f'be conapilatfioii of all I'ables, buf foi" t lie iJurposes of "the pre- 
sent. Cliapt er refereiioe will be iiooesssarv to tbe following 


will oil gives figures of ^Tc>piib»ti<»ii bv religion J<‘r 

each iJiatrict and. Trovince- 

Iinperial Table V wherein towns are arrange*! teriitoiiiillv with popn 
]ation lyy religion. ' x- jr 

rmpiiial fable X.V whioli shows the territoi'itil ilistriImtioii of 
"Ohnstian population by sect and race. 

_^toyincial Table II whic*h gives figures of }iopiibition bv religion for 
5h talisil, city and district. ‘ ^ 


-each 


religion^^ Subsidiary Table I showing general clistribnti<»n of the population bv 


(b) Siibndiary Table II showing distribution of th* ni 
rnatiiral Uivisions. 


aiii religions bv 


General dis¬ 
tribution of po¬ 
pulation by re- 
iigion. 


.. (7) Subsidiary Table HI which gives the number of Ohri.stians and vari- 

ations in Christian population since 1891. 

Sub3i<Mary Table IV showing proportions of urban and rural popula¬ 
tion by religion for the State and its four Natural Divisions. ^ 

37. The enclosed diagram is intended to show the number of 

in e^ry 10.000 of total population in each Province and 
^stiict of the State, who are Hindus. Aryas, Sikhs, Buddhists 

population of the State is made 
I «r *D 1 . ^ ^ ^^usalmans, 069,510 Hindus 23 116 Arvas 

15 Brahmos. .3^007 Sikhs, 37,685 Buddhists, 1,634 Christians 529’jains an^ 7 

Lln°ral nonulatten ’ -re ok.efly responsible for an increase®of 51 per cent iSThe 
® d“'rlble af te raoi 120-21 present Census is not as con- 

the decade discussed in Saction Ill^of Chapter I''i‘'hivWriS®"®r^ conditions of 
®^pected. The Hindus show a decrease of 3-02 percent allthe preser^Celisus 
a septate WraAriftL^^'f"'^'" to all the AryL (23?HS)bein^Thowi?1i3m' 

Ctenf^ r^sal? were included in the Hindus AA at the lac.t 

in 1911 The oerceota ^ increase of '3 per cent, against an increase of 2 

populatiori is 5'8 compared 

^•3 4r cen? I^the ias'J tH ® T The Buddhists have advanced bv 

«<i^p for tht n? 3 t t^e ^ ^ separate religiou.s 

2,160-8% durinv the ler <- present Census, have shown a phenomenal rise of 

is’cWmed bTcfri^tla^ wMSv ' highest rate of increa.se 

being no leaf than 04 .?%’have gained by 676 per cent., the increase since 1891 

a steady decrease from ns whose population had been showing 

lost ground at the nre. t-^% decade have succeeded in recovering their 
a dofrease of ?ocf. Census, with an increase of 53 3 per cent, against 

co^fsting of a Iw ltat~‘ffi ^ 21 9 in 1901_1911. The sAven Zoroasfrians 

are nutn^ricallv State officiahs and traders with their familv members, 

-989.G4rMusalman.f ro'^J-mmn Province contains 

- usalmans. 603,746 Hindus, 23,045 Aryas, 21,627 Siklis, 442 Buddhists. 
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Oetap-'i p’R IV.—T?Kr.rG lor. 


1,207 Olrris'tia.ns and. 528 Jains. In other words, out of eveiv lO,0CO pexsons 
in this Province 6,033 are Musalnians, 3,679 Hindus, 140 Aiyas, 132 Sihbs and 
only 3 Buddhists. The general increase in the populalien of the Province dur¬ 
ing; the present decade is 2*7 per cent., the percentages of variation in the popu¬ 
lation of its component religions feeing Musalmans-f-3*8, Hindus—3*6, Sikhs 
-h29'8, Buddhists—2*2, Aryas + 2244* 5, Christians + 79*6 and Jains-f-53*04. Tn 
» total population of 1,407,086 the Kashmir Province possesses 1,324,403 Musal- 
mans, 64,665 Hindus, 17,742 Sikhs and 341 Christians, the joint contrifeution of 
t>he remaining religions (including two Zoroastrians) not exceeding 34 persons all 
I'old. Compared to an increase of 8*6 per cent, in the general population the 
gains of the IVlusalmans, Sikhs and Christians amount to 8*8, 20*1 and 5 6*4 per 
cent, respectively, while the Hindus and Aryas have lost fey 3*4 and 35*6 per 
cent. The population of the Frontier Districts (273,17 3) is composed of 2£4,46T 
lyiusalmans and 37,241 Buddhists, the fealance consisting of 1,189 Hindus, 1S8 
Sikhs, 42 Aryas and 86 Christians, most cf whom are outsiders engaged in. 
pursuit of service, trade or missionary work. The IMiusalmans who form 8,584 
of every 10,000 persons of the population, have increased fey 2*3 per cent.- 
against a general increase of 3*1, the corresponding increase in the case cf the 
Buddhists feeing 3*3. There are no Jains or Zoroaetrians in these Districts and 
the Christians have added only one person to their nuinfeer since 1911. 


^ Among the Districts of the State the Hindus muster strongest in the Basohli 
tahsil of Kathua District, in the Outer Hills Division, with 8,450 persons out of 
every 10,000. ^ The Jasmergarh and Kathua tahsils of this District in the Sufe- 
uiontane Division, come next with 6,113 H^indus to every 10,000 persons, follow¬ 
ed closely by Udhampur District with 6,058, Bhadarwah Jagir with 6,998 and 
Jammu District with 5,728. Kashmir South which includes Srinagar city (the 
stronghold of Kashmiri Pandits), contributes 722 Hindus to every 10,000 of its 
population, against 206 of Kashmir North and 203 of MuzafFarafead District. 


Cilgit with its iVlilitary gai-rison, which includes a fairly large number of Hindus, 
has 248 Hindus for every 10,0C0 of its population ; while the Ladakh District 
shows the smallest proportion in the "whole State (15 per 10,000) of the followers 
ol this rehgion. Tlie largest proportion of Aryas (890) is found in the Kathua 
District ; Kiasi comes next with 246, and the Mirpur and Bhimber tahsils of 
IVlirpur District, with 160. Out of every 10,000 persons there are five Ajyas in 
tansil Basohli of K^athua District, and only one each in Punch llciqa. and Dadahlr 
District. The Kashmir Province has returned only 29 Aryas (actual numbers) 
lor the entire Division, which is undoubtedly incorrect as will fee shown later. All 
the 15 Brahmos v^^-ctual figures) were returned from the Jammu city. The pro¬ 
portion of Sikhs is the largest in ]VIuza"ffarafead District (426), Punch llct.qct coming' 
out second best with 301. Smaller proportions of Sikhs are returned from Udham- 
pux (15), Dadakli District (3) and Bhadarwah Jagir (2). The Buddhists "who are" 
practically confined to tahsil Ladakh and Zanskar llaqci^ contribute 2,030 persons 
to every 10,000 ol the population of this District, the corresponding propor¬ 
tion for Udhampur District being 20. No Buddhists are to fee found elsewhere, 
except four casual visitors in Jammu. The Christians are congregated mostly 
in the two cities of Jammu and Srinagar, and the tahsil of Sri Banfeir Singhpura 
in. the Jammu. District, where they form 1*5, *16 and *68 per cent., respectively of 
the total population ol these places. Out of a total population of 529 Jains, 520 
axe to be found in the city of Jammu, where they constitute 1*6 per cent, of the- 
total population. With the exception of Frontier Jlctqas^ which are almost wholly 
IVlohammedan, the Mohammedan element is strongest in Oilgit (9,717per 10,000), 
followed by Kashmir Korth (9,685), Muzalfarafead (9,370), Kashmir South (9,226), 
Punch Ihxqa (9,107) and Biasi (6,420). The Basohli tahsil of Kathua District 
with its preponderance of Hindus, comes last with only 1,542. 


68 


Hindus. 


It is unnecessary to attempt to give here a definition of the Hindu 
religion or to describe its tenets, rituals and other distinguish" 
ing features, as the subject has already been fully discussed in 
the previous Census Beports of British India. A large majority of the Hindu 
population adhere to the old school of religious thought and observance. There- 
has been no modern religious movement of any note in the Kashmir Province, but 
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CtTAP’TP’R IV.— 



1,207 Olxnst'iRns and. ^2S Jains. In other words, out of eveiv lO,0CO pexsons 
in this :^ovince 6,033 are Musalnians, 3,679 Hindus, 140 Aiyas, 132 Sikhs and 
only 3 Buddhists. The general increase in the populaticn of the Province dur- 
ing the present decade is 2*7 per cent., the percentages of variation in the popu^ 
lation of its component religions being MusalmansH-3*8, Hindus—3*6, Sikhs 
-t29*8, Buddhists— 2*2. Ax'yas 4-2244*5, Christians - 4 - 79*6 and Jains -f-63*04. In 
a total population of 1,407,086 the Kashmir Province possesses 1,324,403 Musal- 
mans, 64,665 Hindus, 17,742 Sikhs and 341 Christians, the joint contribution of 
the remaimng religions (including two Zoroastrians) not exceeding 34 persons all 
* Compared to an increase of 8*6 per cent, in tlie general population the 
gams of the IMusalmans, Sikhs and Christians amount to 8*8, 20*1 and 56'4 per 
respectively, while the Hindus and Aryas have lost by 3*4 and 35*6 per 
^nt. The population of the Frontier Districts (273,173) is composed of 234,46T 
Musalmans and 37,241 Buddhists, the balance consisting of 1,189 Hindus, 138 
oikhs, 42 Aryas and 86 Christians, most cf whom are outsiders engaged in 
pursuit of service, trade or missionary w’'ork. The IVTusalmans who form 8,584 
®^®ry 10,000 persons of the population, have increased bv 2*3 per cent., 
against a general increase of 3*1, the corresponding increase in the case of the 
Buddmsts being 3*3. There are no Jains or Zoroastrians in these Districts and 
the Christians have added only one person to their nuinljer since 1911. 


the Districts of the State the Hindus muster strongest in the Basohli 
tahsil of K^athua District, in the Outer H^ills Division, with 8,450 persons out of 
every 10,000. The Jasmergarh and Kathua tahsils of this District in the Sub¬ 
montane Division, come next with 6,113 Hindus to every 10,000 persons, follow- 
closely by Udhampur District with 6,058, Bhadarwah Jagir with 5,998 and 
Jammu District with 5,728. Kashmir South which includes Srinagar city (the 

Kashmiri Pandits), contributes 722 Hindus to every 10,000 of its 
popula^tion, against 206 of Kashmir North and 203 of IVIu^^affarabad District. 


wifhits IMilitary garrison, which includes a fairly large number of Hindus, 
lias 248 Hindus for every 10,000 of its population ; while the Ladakh District 
shows the sinallest proportion in the whole State (15 per 10,000) of the followers 
of this religion. 'lire largest proportion of Aryas (890) is found in the Kathua 
District ; Kiasi cornes next with 246, and the IMirpur and Bhimber tahsils of 
IVlirpur District, with 160. Out of every 10,000 persons there are five Aryas in 
tansil Basohli of Kathua Distilct, and only one each in Punch llaqct and Ladakh 
District. The Kashmir Province has returned only 29 Aryas (actual numbers) 
the entire Division, which is undoubtedly incorrect as will be shown later. All 
the 15 Brahmos t^^^tual figures) were returned from the Jammu city. The pro¬ 
position of Sikhs is the largest in IMuzafiarabad District (426), Punch llaqct coming' 
out second best with 301 . Smaller proportions of Sikhs are returned from Udham- 

pur (15), Ladakh District (3) and Bhadarwah Jagir (2), The Buddliists who are 
practically confined to tahsil Ladakh and Zanskar llaqa, contribute 2,030 persons 
ro every 10,000 of the population of this District, the corresponding propor¬ 
tion for Ddhampur District being 20. No Buddhists are to be found elsewhere, 
except four casual visitors in Jamn'in. The Christians are congregated mostly 
in the two cities of Jammu and Srinagar, and the tahsil of Sxi Banbir Singhpura 
in the Jammu District, where they form 1*6, *16 and *68 per cent., respectively of 
the total population of these places. Out of a total population of 529 Jains, 520 
are to be found in the city of Jammu, where they constitute 1 *6 per cent, of the 
total population. With the exception of Frontier Jlaqas, which are almost wholly 
^Mohammedan, the IVlohammedan element is strongest in Oilgit (9,717 per 10,000), 
followed by Kashmir North (9,685), Muzafiarabad (9,370), Kashmir South (9,226), 
Punch llag^a (9,107) and Biasi (6,420). The Basohli tahsil of Kathua District 
"with its preponderance of tlindus, comes last with only 1,542. 


58. 


Hindus. 


It IS unnecessary to attempt to give here a definition of the Hindu 
religion or to describe its tenets, rituals and other distinguish¬ 
ing features, as the subject has already been fully discussed in 
the previous Crensus Beports of British India. A large majority of the Hindu 
population adhere to the old school of religious thought and observance. There- 
Jtias been no modern religious movement of any note in the Kashmir Province, but 
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t lie Jammxi i*rovince lias Ijeen largely influenceci by tlie religions activities and 
prosel^^tiziiig zeal of tlie Arya Samaj, and tliere is a general tendency among the 
educated c'lasses towards social reform and cosmopolitan 'vdews on religion. 'X'hc 
rigidity of religious oocclusiveness and caste distinctions is gx'adually relaxing, and 
the depressed classes are treatetl with more tolerance and consideration. Jr*oli- 
tical aspii'ations clo not play any important part in the form of religious n'love- 
ments, though all important sects are very been to have their separate existence 
and numericiil strength duly recogni5<:ecl. d^here ai‘e no animists in tlie State, and 
the local untouchables have been gradually alisorbed by Hindu and jMohammedan 
religions, and tliough retaining some of the old beliefs and customs and still sub¬ 
ject to certain social disaliilities, they profess to belong to Hindu, INlo hammed an 
or other main religions and have been recorded accordingly in the Oensus return.s. 
h^urther particulars about the depressed classes will be given in Chapter Z^CJ. The 
ultra-radical views on religion liave not 3 ="et found favour in the State, and the 
suggestion made in certain cjuax'ters to dispense with the classification of Census 
statistics by religion, is not suited to tlie conditions px'evailing in this State whei*e 
different comnxurLities predominate in cex'tain well-defined localities and whex*e 
separate social and economic conditions and religioxis beliefs and traditions have 
an important bearing on the well-beitxg of eacli community. h'or instance, the 
Balti Alohammedan thougli pi'obably belonging to the same stoch as his Huddhist 
neighbour, indulges in polygaixry and pi'oduces a host of starving children, while 
liis Hnddhist conntrymnn is quite content to shai'e his one wife with his bi'others, 
with the result that the family estate is not frittered away by pax'tition and passes 
on intact from one generation to the otliei'. Again, a majoi'ity of the Ilrndu and 
ZMohammedan su bj ects of the State both in Ixashmir and Jammu Provinces, are 
originally descended fi'onr the same Hindu ancestors, but their modes of life are 
now subject to distinctly different social and economic influences in virtue of their 
rehgion. 


As mentioned in paragi'aph oT, the C^ensxis retux'ns disclose a decrease of 
19,832 persons ox' 3*02 pei' cent, in the population of Hriidus during the last ten 
years, but this deci’ease is ai't.ificial owing to the classification of Ax^^'as undei' a 
sepai'ate x'eligion on the present occasion. A gain of 22,OC9 to the Aryas, there¬ 
fore, means so much loss to the Hindus. Another I'oason wlxich may be talcen to 
account for some decrease in the number of Hindus, is the recent activity of the 
Sikhs notably in the Districts of Jammu and IMirpur, to secure converts from the 
so-called depressed oi' untouchable classes. Again, a tendency has been noticed 
of late among certain sections of the Sikh population who had quietly accepted 
many Hindu docti'incs and usages in the past arid wex'e practically merged in the 
Hindu population, to have the separate existence of tlieix' ci'eed and community 
pi'operly ackirowledged, and they have got thenxselves i*ecorded as Sikhs instead 
of Hindus, contrary to the practice at previous tJensuses. This newly found 
tendency is attributed to the pi'eaching by members of the cult known as Tat- 
Ivlialsa, though the pi'opagancla has been confined to a much I'estricted ax'ea, and 
the figures of religion in this State are not affected thereby in any appreciable 
degree. The fact, howevei', remains that even after inaking dxie allowance for 
the cumulative elfect of tliese factors aud the general adverse circumstances of 
the decade, the Jliiidu.s, as a separate religious entity, linve not added xiic^ie than 
*3 pel’ cent, to their population against gencx'al increase of i5‘l and an increase of 
0*3 among ^lohainmedans. The deci’ease is I’epoi ted almc^st exclusively fi om the 
Jaimnu I’rovince, wliich contains more than ^^th of t lie Hindu population of tlie 
whole State, tlie small reduction of 319 in the forcign-bcirn Hindu population of 
the Fi’ontier Distx’icts not being considex'od of mucli consequence. The Tdindus 
in Ivashmir who belong mostly to the Taiidifc clnss, have gi’own by cent.., 

which is about half the rate of progx'ess shown by the sistei' community of Ivasli- 
mii'i ^lusalmaiis. The decline in the natural growth of Jliiidus in the .Tamniii 
Trovince seems partly due to the social customs and environments, such as eai'l>' 
tT^ai’riage, the ban on the x'emarx'iage of widows and residence in congested locali¬ 
ties, and partly to tlie fact tliat a large majority of town-dwollei’s who generally 
suffer heavier losses from. Hlague and othei* epidemics, ar-e H!indu.s. 
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Chapter Iv.—feETiatoir. 


59. beginning witTa 79 in 1901, llie Aryas rose to 1,047 in 1911, an<i 23,116 
Arvas 1921. It is nsnnecessary in view of what has already been 

^ ' ■ said in the previous Census Heports of India, Punjab and other 

Provinces, to compare the teachings of Arya Samaj with Hinduism or to trace the 
history of the growth of this religion. It will be sufficient for the purpose of 
elucidating m 3 '' Census figures to refer briefly to the activities of Ai'ya Samaj in the 
Districts of Jammu, Mirpur and Kathua. Being in constant touch wdth the Punjab, 
the centre of Arya culture, the Samajists of the Jammu District and especially of 
Tahsil Panbir Singhpura have done substairtial worh in the way of propaganda 
and conversions from the depressed classes- The Arya >Samaj of fdirpur, however, 

and has shown untiring energy in ad- 


carries the palrh in I'espect of conversions am 
mitting over 9,000 ‘"'Basiths” to the fold of Ary 


a Samaj, mostly from Kotli, Bajauri 
and Piasi tahsils. The movement was started about the vear 1913, when 
a batch ol some more zealous members of the Samaj organised a tour of the Ilagct 
lasting for 5 or 6 months, and continued the worlc of proselytization amongst the 
Basitlis whose number- is sufficiently large. In the beginning the propaganda had 
to face serious opposition from the old orthodox school, and the converts were 
subjected to so many hardships and indignities that several cases of persecution 
were referred to law courts, w''ho upheld the riglits of the converts to follow their 
religious observances. But inspite of this opposition, the Samaj carried on their 
efforts and wholesale conversions of villages followed. This rapid growth in the 
numb 3 r ol converts considerably improved their social status and the opposition 
gradually vanished, with the result that the Basiths now mix freel 3 '" not only with 
the Arya Samajists but also with the Hindus generally at the anniversaries of Arya 
Samaj and like occasions. ISTo objection is taken to their taking water from the 
same wells as the Hindus, which sho\vs a marked advance in the spirit of tolera¬ 
tion and good wull. The conversions in the Kathiia District are reported to be 
chiefly due to the efforts of Pandit Pambhaj Dutt of hia^hore on behalf of the Aiya 
Pratinidhi Sabha. DThe largest numbers of converts were obtained in this Dis¬ 
trict from among rfib Dums./Tlie returns of Arya Samajists from Kashmir par¬ 
ticularly from the Srinagar city and Baramula, appear to be evidently incomplete, 
as apart from the presence of many members of the Settlement staff in Baramula, 
Si'inagar aud other places some of whom at least are knowu to be followers of Arya 
Samaj, there is no reason to assume that there has been a fall in the number of Arya 
Samajists in the city. The discrepancy is due to some display of party spirit on 
the part of the enumsrating staff, Avho generally belonged to the old school and who 
did not approve of the Arya Samaj shov/ing any numerical-strength in Kashmir 
Province- This omission to honestl 3 ^ recortl the Samajists in this Province, will net 
matter much in view of the small number of persons affected by the omission, but 
steps should be taken to prevent its repetition at the next Census. I may note 
here that the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab, and the local IVlirpur Samaj made re¬ 
presentations to me to issue instructions to the effect that in coliimn 4 of the Cen¬ 
sus Schedule the religion of -Ajryas should be recorded as ‘A^edic Dha-ram” instead 
of Hindu-Aryas or Ar 3 ’as. As the representations wei'e received leather late in 
the day and as there was no separate provision for any religion of this name in the 
Census Tables, I did not find it possible to m.eet their wishes. The suggestion is, 
however, mentioned here for the consideration of m 3 ^ successor at the next Census. 


GO- Sikhism was originall 3 '' imported to this country from the Punjab dur- 
Sikhism the Sikh rule and the preponderance of Sikhs in the border 

districts of Jammu, Mirpur, Muzaffarabad and Punch Ilaqa 
is clearly due to the above circumstance. Except in Punch, Muzaffarabad and 
Kashmir Korth where many of thena are agriculturists, they are for the greater 
23 art town-dwellers, generally employed in State service or as domestic servants, 
traders or artisans. The 3 '' are making a rapid progress in education and generally 
hold more liberal views regarding child marriage and remarriage of Avidows than 
their Hindu breth 3 ru- Physically they are strong and hardy and on the whole a heal- 
thy and prolific community. 'J^hey have recently shown signs of greater- religious 
activity and formed several new Singh Sabhas in both the Provinces of Jammu 
and Kashmir, and their propaganda has succeeded in drawing a sufficiently 
large number of converts from the lower strata of Hindu Society, especially in the 
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districts of Jainmu and Mirpur. This is why inspite of the ac^’^erso circumstances 


of tlie decado, the Sikhs have addecl !?.5'8 per 
to a. geiicral increase of oiilv i> *1 . an increase 
and a decrease of 3*0— among the T'Tindiis- 


cent. to their population, comp a 
of 6*3 among the Mohammedans, 


61. The IBuddhists contribute only 1 

Buddhists. 


a I'd its 
aus cs- 
—1 SOI 


1 per cent, to the population of the 
State, and are confined to the Ladakh district, where they 
her 37,!24 1 out of a total population of 37,685 in the State. J he 
Ladakh Tahsil claims the largest share with 529,412 Luddhists, the balance 
supplied by ICargil (7,772), Skardu (57) and Ilaqa Ladar in tahsil Kishtwar ot the 
bJdhampur District (429). Buddhism is not a proselytising leligioii 
rate of numerical progress, therefore, depends exclusively on other natuial c 
The percentage of increase has been steadily diminishing frenr 18 4 in 1891 — 

to 4 *2 in 1901_1911 and to 3*2 at the present Census. The large increase recorded. 

ill 1801-1001 was not considered reliable liy my predecessor, as the Census Oper- 
lions were then conducted in a perfunctory maniicr. A large inciease in popu a 
tion can not be expected among Buddhists on account of the prevaili^iig oustcin o 
polvandrv, a precarious agTiculturc and exti*emely cold climate.^ 1 his decline is 
attributable niaiiilv to the custom of polyandry, which prevails amongst the 
Buddhists with the same force as befere. 

62. The total number of Christians is 1^634, of wlioiii 2^9 arc Buropeans, 

48 Anglo-Indians and 1,3X7 Tiiddan Christians. Thougli 
Lhristfafis. not forming more tliaii *04 per cent, of tlie population of the 

State, Cliristianity appears to have made very substantial 
progress in the State, having registered an incieaso of 649 o 
per cent, since 1891 and of 07*6 in the last decade, which is by far tlie^ highest ir.* 
cidence cif increase among the different religions of the State. U he h.urope aii end 
Anglo- Indian conrmunityis mostly limited t 

suburbs, while the largest number of Indian Christians, laiostly converts fioin 
depressed and menial classes is to be found in the city of Jammii (511), Tahsil 
Sri Banbir Singhpura of the Janmiu District (528) and 'I'ahsil Ixathua (146). 
The distribution of the Christian population by sect and I'ace is sho^^n in 
the folowing statement. 


Pres'bj^terinn 
Anglican‘COmmun j on 

Protestant (unsectarian and unspecified) 
!Minor Protestant denominations- 
Roman CatVio]io . - ■ 

^ ^ u t li r a i‘i - > ■ * * 

^Tetliodist . . 

Sect not returned 


Eu ro pe an . 

• 

1 

Anglo- 1 

T fid iati. 

Inc^ian. 

1 3 

e 

7 07 

204 

21 

28 3 

1 1 

o 

103 

1 

• * 

65 

20 

] 2 

L * 

32 

* * ^ 

1 

• « « 




14 

1 * * 

.. 1 
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T 'am indebted to the heads of the undermentioned and 

societies for the inforination which they have supplied mgarding 

1- Church of Scotland Mission, Jammu, started .^Xhe State in 

1888. A Societv called C^hristian Bndeavoiir^ Society w founded about 
1912. and a Zenana Christian Endeavour Society ” ’'^'"^^.,tal)lisl'Cd in 1919. 
The Mission works in. three ^loliallas of the Jammu city are mostly inlTabited 

bv sweepers and other low class people, and in twenty y-^ges of tahsil Si i IJunliir 
Singhpura. The number* of baptised Christians ro*^ from 393 in 1911 to 562 
in 1921. Tlie INIissioii maintains two schools fci’iio benefit of its flock in th.e 
Jammu city, besides a third school at SatowalA tahsil Sri J banbir Singlipiira. 
The ^lission is financed Tirostly by tlie C'hurcJi Scotland Foreign M is.si on Soe-iet y, 
Edinburgh, but the Indian Bastoi^^hfc^A';..Cfes fronr the loc-al Church I’linds. The 
Christian l^ndcavoiir Soedetv ha^^pi^^Lted a Sub-(rV:>inmitteo for t lie .settlement 
of domestic cprarrels and otlicr j^^^disnutes among f lie Indian C lii istinns, and 
the parties abide by the deci^ of this Sub-Committee, under penalty of a hue 
in case of default. ' The also maintains a committee or Banchayat 

known as Kirk Scssio^KWiicli meets at least four times a. year and deals with 
all Church affairs, etc. 
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Chaptek IV.— Rbligho^. 


. ci • CJ^urcIi Mission Society, Srinagar, maintains a well-eqnippecl liospital 

' known as C- IVI. S. Hospital. The total attendance at this hospital 

in 020 amounted to 34,813, and the nnmher of indoor patients 1^793* 4^4:/O 

surgical operations were performed hy the surgeons on duty, and rice rations 
weigmng 34,414 lbs. were distributed among the patients. The hospital is very 
popumr in Srinagar and has long been associated with the names of ItsTeve Brothers 

enjoyed a more than local reputation and done immense service to 
_ .ashmir and especially to the city of Srinagar. Doctor Artliur IsTeve the Senior 
died in 1919 as a result of the heavy strain of war woi'k on his health, and Doctor 
. arnest hJeve the younger brother is still carrying on his work assisted by Doctor 
olland, Avho is now holding charge of the hospital in the absence of Doctor Earnest 
The Society also does some propaganda work, though it was unable to 
secure more than one convert diiriii" the decade. 


^ 3. Church Missionary Society at Islamabad has been doing much useful 
work in the way of medical relief and free elementary education, by maintaining 
a hospital, a boys school and a girl school at Anantnag (Islamabad). The annual 
average number of indoor patients in the ho.spital was 160, the outdoor patients 
numbering about 17,000 every year. The lady Doctor is reported to have visited 
inany Cholera patients in three epideniics during the last ten years, and the people 
have been generally advised on sanitary matters. The boys’ school has also been 
rendering help on occasions of public calamity. There has been very little re- 
ligious preaching beyond the schools, and only one case of baptism is reported. 


. 'I* Doman Catholic IVIission, Baramula. The object of the IVIission is 
the dissemination of religious and moral literature, and it runs a Pligh School 
and a free dispensary at an annual cost of about its. 10,000. 


3. Moravian Mission at Leh, with a branch at TChaltse has been in ex¬ 
istence for a long time. The Mission maintains a Hospital at Leh, at an annual 
average expenditure of Its. 1,500 exclusive of the Doctor’s salary. This hospital 
is called ‘ British Charitable Dispensary”, and the Covernment of India make 
an annual grant for medicines calculated at the rate of Rs. 75 per 1,000 patients 
according to the number treated in the year preceding that for which the grant 
is allotted. The average annual number of outdoor patients exceeds 7,000. 
*The JVtis^ion orphanage supported 7 children during the decade, the yearly 
expenses amounting to something like Rs. 350. The number’ of converts in lO 

years amounted to 17 (7 males, lO females), of whom 15 were Buddhists and 2 

Musalmans. 


63. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the earlier history of the origin and 

growth of Islam in this State, or its religious doctrines, as 
Mllsa^^arl<% a good deal has already been written on the subject in 

the former Census Reports. Suffice it to say that it is still 
the predominant religion of the State, its followers forming 
76 7 per cemEt,of the entire population. The Jhelum Valley and Indus A^alley are 

tracts, and the incidence of increase in the num her 
^ tj^kes^^ two Divisions is S*8 and 3*2 per cent, respectively', as against 

tne J^mnru ^K^^vince. The percentage of increase among Musalmans in 
Janrmu Province isSsl‘1 per cent, in excess of the increase in the general popu- 
ation ot the Province. TShe majority of Miisalmans in the State are Sunnis, and 

hail mostly from^li^^altistan in Xjadakh, though they are found in„-con- 
^ numbers in SrinagapN, certain parts of tl^ Kashmir A^allev I T l>e 

^ Sects such as Alil\"i"II^dis and Ahnradis, are only slightly repre- 

Population of the citiesX,^!^^ towns. It appears from the reports of 
7 that a number of Ani ^d Societies were opened in the 

©caa.3sm di He rent parts of the State, a^ hough these Anjumans and their 

useful work in the sphere of soV reform and religious and secular 
e uca ^ke number of conversions from the other religions was insigni- 

^can . 1. ne Anjuman Xslamia and Kasrat-ul-TslanW the cities of Jammu and 

maintain a Hio-h School eaehJ' ,^eside3 several branch 
for boy., and girla and an orphanage at 








Rki-iotons of Urban ano Rxjrai^ Poftjiuation. 
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64. For every 1,000 males there are S72 females among Hindus, 901 among 
Proportion of Fe- Sikhs, 1,000 among Buddhists and 834 among Musalman.3. 
males to Males in The reasons for this disparity in the proportion of females 
the main Religic ns. will bo discussed at the proper place in the Chapter on Sex. 


65. A.glance at Subsidiary Table IV will showthat the Hindus predominate 

in the urban population of Sub-montane Division, with 0,132 
Religions of Urban persons out of every 10,000 of the urban population belong- 
and Rural popula- that religion, the corresponding proportion for the 

tion. entire State being 2,935. d'he largest number of Hindu 

^ n ™ naturally hails from the Jammu Province, with its prepon- 

town-dwell^s (5, ) consisting of a'fairly large element of Hindu officials 


T . - WLtll £t TDOOUlStt 

popxUation. iiitlic urban population (11 3 in 10,000) apainst only 45 Bud- 

very proportion of Musalmans for the whole State is 0,858, 

dhists. The correspon^ig 8,092 in the Indus Valley and 


, are tradei-s by profession, are all town-dwellers, and contri¬ 

bute iJto ever^ro^OOO persotrs of\he urban population. In on essent.a y 
a-dcnltnral and pastoral country like Kashmir, the bulk of population ,s naturally 

me&"er^ce teke°tU; lead with 7,T54 persons in every 10,000 of the rural popu- 
iau^n. The, P-Port_ion of Hindus^^(2,p04^^^^^^ Portbe" Stati"'" th^SuT- 



snrate with their total population in the State, the former contributing 128 in the 
Tammu Province and 138 in the Jhelum Valley, and the latter having 1.371 in 
Phi^Indus Valley and 120 in the entire State, The proportion of lO Christians 
in the Submontane Tracts against 2 for the whole State, is due to the presence 
of Christian converts from agricultural cla,sses in the tahsils of Sri Ranbir Singhpura 

and ICathua. 
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Chapter IV.—Ret^igion, 


SUBSIDIARY lABLU I, —General. Distribution" op the Population by religion. 
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3,560 

7,283 

4 3-2 

-t- 16*9 

4 - 71*7 

4 - 197 

’''Hindu. 










kashmir STATE 

669,510 

2,016 

2,186 

2,372 

2,720 

— 3-02 

-f 2 

•4 

— 3*2 

Submontane and Semi-Mo antainons Tract 

291,710 

4,497 

-* • 

• * 

* 4 

— 4-8 

1 

* • 

* • 

* * 

—Tho Outer Hills 

1* * • • 

312,030 ’ 

3,145 1 

• • 


■ « 

— 2 ' 3 

X 

4 m 

« * 

JAM 3 IU PROVINCE 

1 

603,.746 

3,630 

3,921 

4,116 

4 , 385 

— 3-6 

4 - 64 

— *8 

— 4-4 

Jhelum Valley (Kashmir Province) 

C 4 , 56 ;> 

4.58 

4 S 2 

524 

63 i 

4-3 4 

4 - 2-8 

4 - *0 

4-9 9 

I'^* The Indus Valley (Frontier Districts) 

1,199 

1 

44 

53 

98 

I ' ! 

+ £2 

— 20 9 

STO ‘6 

4 - 362-9 

* 

Sikh. 





! 





Kashmir STATE 

m- m • # 

39,507 

119 

100 

89 

45 1 

A 25 3 

4-2 2-2 

4-26 8 i 

4-245 « 

The f^ubmontane an^l Semi-Moim tain'iias T % 

8,70 3 

135 

93 


n 

4 « 

! 

4 * 47-5 

» * 

* * i 

• • 

II-—The Outer Hills 

12,861 

130 

112 

• * 

! 

1 

1' 

* • i 

4-20 03 

* » 

■ -4 

4 4 

JAMMU PROVINCE 

21,627 

132 

104 ! 

86 

41 

4-29 8 

4-27 

4 - 21 *3 

4-265 

III* The Jbelum Valley ( Kashmir I^rovinoe) 

17,742 

126 

114 

109 

58 

4*201 

4 * 16*8 

4 - 130*9 

4 - 222*3 

I^* The Indus Valley (Frontier Districts) 

138 

5 

O 

3 

* * 

4 - 13-11 * 

G 0 ‘ 4 : 

4-100 

* * 

Buddhist-- 









- 

kashmir state 

37,685 

113 

116 

121 

116 : 

4 3*2 

4 - 4-2 

- 1 - 18-4 

4 - 27*3 

I ^ -The Submonta.ri© and Semi-Mountaiootis Traot 

4 

• 

• ^ 

* a 

* * 


* # 

* <4 

* • 

II-—The Outer Hills 

438 

4 

5 

* « 

■ • 

- 3 

* * 

* * 

* » 

JAMMU province 

442 

3 

3 

32 

SO 

— 2 2 

— 90 6 

4-10 2 

— 89*7 

-Jhelum Valley (Kashmir Province) 

*> 

* * 

_ . 

* * 

* * 

—33 3 

4-100 

4 4 


I The Indus Valley (Frontier Districts) *** 

3-,241 

1,304 

1,360 

1,333 

1,629 

4 - 3*3 

+ 19*3 

4 - 19 1 

4 47*1 

1 Arya. 

j 









KASHMIR STATE 

1 23,116 

70 

* • 

* * 

i # ^ 

# « 

4 • 

4 4- 

••• 

I' The S jbmontane and Semi-Mouatainous Tract 

li 

l 7 ,C= 8 l 

264 


m m -m 

m m 

•• # 

• * • 


4 4 

II* The Outer Hills 

5.964 

60 

• -• 

m « 1 

« * 


* 4 

• #* 

■ • 

JAMMU PROVINCE 

23,045 

140 

• * 

* * 

* m- 

* * 

* * 

-* * 


The Jhelum Valley (Kashmir Frovince) 

29 

« m 

• 

* 

m ■■ 


4 * 

«. -> 4 

-• » 

The Indus Valley (Frontier Districts) * - 

42 

* * 

* • 

* * * 

•* 1 

* • 1 

* * 

- 1 

■■ 4 
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SXJBSIIDIAXIY TABBK I 


General, Distribxttion oE the Population by Pelioion 

concld. 


ReliRion and locality* 


Aotnnl 
iiu m- 
t er in 
lOirl- 


Pitc PORTiOix’ 10*000 

op rorui^-v'i it>N if< 


2 


102 I 


lOl 1 


Christian 

KASHMIR STATE 


_The S ubmontane and ^ 

Tract- 


TI*—^Tlre Outer Hills . . * • 

JAMMU PROVINCE 

HI,—The Jhetum Valley (Ivoshmir Province) 
IV^.—The Indus Vallt-y iXrontier Districts) 

Jain. 

KASHMIR STATE 


I.—The Submontane and Semi- Alountaioous 
T ract- 


II,-Tho Outer Hills ** m 

JAMM'J PROVINCE 

IlT,^—The Jhelum Valley (Kashmir Province) 
IV,-The Indus Volley (Frontier Districts) 


1,634 

1,1 92 

15 

34 I 

86 


IS 




£29 

627 

1 

523 


8 


1901 1 1S91 


5 


Cl 


lO 


3 


VAUlA*riO>r PKlt OEISJT- 
In cli(+) ) 

w S 

-c ► 

fr^ 

y w xi 

* 5i5 O 

Lil *-■ 

cC f-* 

1 S» 11 — 

1901^— 

189 1- 

1801- 

l‘J2I. 

lUl 1. 

1 U i. 

1921. 

7 

8 ’ 

o 

Ill 

4 67 6 

+ t 31 

1 

+ 93 6 

+ 64 9*5 

' 

1 +85-4 

1 * 1 

1 

1 

1 


« * 

— 4S-3 

t 

i 

— 

* « 

+ 79 6 

' 

+ 36G 2 

+ 215* 2 1 

+ 2,523*9 

+ 50-4 

\ 

—10 G 

1 

+ 08-2 ' 

+ 130-2 

+ 1-2 

-+ 137o 

|- 2 2 ’ 2 

+ 218-5 

f 

+ 53 3 

' —21-9 

i 

—25 6 

— 10 8 

+ 54*1 

• * 

1 

1, 

. * 

i 

* -il- 

1 —OO-G 

* * 

1 

* * 

. * • 

4 S3 04 

I 

— 21-4 

— 26*4 

— 10-8 

m * 

+ lOO 

+ lOO 

— lOO 

.— lOO 

I * * 

I' 

j 


+ Shown as a separate religion for tho first time* 

^ Proportional figures under ** Hindu ** from 1891 to lOl 1 include * Arvos and Dralimos 
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Chapter IV.— KelIgiok 
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Tabi^bs. 


SUBSir)IAl<Y TABBE III. —^Christians: nl-mdbrand variations. 


DUtriot and Natural riviaion. 

A' Tl 

1, Xu,M li 1 - it OF C'II B A X3, 


^’A 11 I-VTlOX 

1KB CEXT. 


1 9-i 1. 

1911. 

1031. 

1 80 1. 

lOl 1—21. 

1001 11. 

i 

1 

1891- 01. 

1801—21. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

u 

7 

8 

_ 

o 

kashmir state 

1.634 

975 

422 

218 

+ 67* 6 

+ 131 

93'6 

^ 640‘5 

1 .—The Submontane and Semi- 

1,192 

643 

• m 

1 

1 * * 

-1^ 85-4 

ft • 

m-m 

ft ft 

mountainous Tract. 









Jammu 

1.040 

4 63 

• « 

* >9 

-4- 12 4 • 6 

• * 

* « 

ft ft 

Kathua (Uiatrict and Jasmorgath 

1 40 

170 

« , 

■ m 

— 1 0 *4 

« w 



lvutHu>v onlvK 








1 

1 

Mirpur District \Mlrpur and Bliimbcr 

w 

10 

ft * 

• ■ 

— GG*7 

m ft 

■ • 

1 • ft 

tahsils only)- 









11.—The Outer Hills 

15 

23 

• - 


- 93*3 

• * 

ft « 

ft * 

Kathua. District (Basohli tehsil 

# * 

■ * 



• * 

m m 

* * 

— 

o n 1V ) - 









Mirpiir District t K<dli tehsil only). - 


* * 

. * J 


« * 

il 

•v* m 


ft ^ 

Udhampur T^istrict 


* « 


4 « 1 

, ■ 1 

1 

• ft 

» * 

r ft 

Riesi 

# <■ 

1 

* m 

« ft 

— lOO 

1 

4 m 


m 4 

Rhtidarwah Ja^ir - ■ - - 

1 

'* « 

* - 

, , 


• ft 

m *' 


Runcli I 

12 


8 

• « 

- 133-3 

260 

• « 

ft ft 

J 1 -n Ti’j Provinca 

1 207 

672 

146 

46 

+ 7 3-3 j 

+ 366-2 1 

+ 215-2 

-|- 2.523-9 

III__The Jhelum Valley (Kashmir 

341 

21 3 

244 

14S 

-F 56*4 ' 

—1C-65 . 

63-2 

+ 135*2 

Province), 

' 








Kashmir North - * - * 

33 

39 


■f « 

— 15-4 

ft ft 

« « 

ft • ft 

IC^*Hhmir South * - • • 

3 2 

192 

• * 

■f •* 

82 ‘7 

f P- 

* *- 

ft"# 

ii i^adtirAhad District • , 

li 

17 

1) 

e * 

" C'l'T 

+ tS 8 

ft ft 

« ft 

IV. Tha Indus Valley (Frontier Dis- 

86 

85 

33 * 

17 

' 1-2 

-»-'157*5 1 

+ 22-2 

+ 213-5 

tricts . 

i 


I 






I..a-lakh District • « 

TO 

03 

3 1 

25 

+ 111 

+ l.lOO 

-- SO 

+ eo 

Giigtt^ «« • ♦ • * 

15 

21 

es 

2 

— 23-0 

— 25 

—f— J J 300 

+ 650 

Wontter Il^jq ts * • ' 

1 

1 

1 

* 4 

1 

1 

» ft 

* * 

” 4 ■ 

i * 

ft 4 


STJBSIDIAliY TABLE IV. —Kelioions of Urban and Bl’ral Population, 



** Iii.-lusivo of Aryas and Bralim^s. 
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Ohapter V.—Age. 


CHAPTER V. 


Age. 

66. The st^istica rega^ng age distri bution of the population for the State 

Statistical re- Tabirvll rf contained in Imperial 

sex byPLSf'^rperiodi® distribution of 100,000 persons of each 

each sS in"thf Se"’and P— 

each seP^r?"S mLn"reiyon~"'’°'"'”® distribution of lO.OCO persons of 

each sitPn'^SiiPcastes. of 1.000 persons of 

of parsons over of cluldren under 12 and 

aged 15—40 per lOO females 1®—^O m certain castes, also of married females 
of persons over 60 t^ "th^^e aged^?5"^40 of children under 10 and 

per Too female.?. 15—40, also of married females aged 15—40 

and of ?irilnPiver%0^?PtLrelo;d’i^^^^ , ‘Children under lO 

females aged 15—40 per lOO females. <^ertain religions, also of married 

(8) Subsidiary Table VI —showine^ i 

age periods,* ^ population at certain 


Rell^^iiitv^^^# instructions issued to enumerators 
h?lge riturn!^^ general Schedule were as 


Up tlie age column 

follows 


lierson enumerated^h^®co^pletJ^d on*tli**nieh^'of*^l if* years” which the 

under one year of age, rimply enter thf w^ - infants 

fttate his Or her age accurately eiiq uirv should ^ f R a person is unable to 

some other intelligent uorson^V»n+^tri *' made from his or her relations or 

in all doubtful c“sS '' enumerator should also use his own dieefetion 

on the fci^bibtnfXilirik^'^ ^oTrfet"^ circulars and oral instructions 

in case of females. The Supervisors whr. j taking especial care 

Revenue and Settlement ^^ffieials had among the local 

the age entries for the largest nossihlo , iti^tructions to carefully checlt 

and it may, therefore be Assumed families in their respective circles, 

necessary "care. It also appears from tl ages were on the whole, recorded with 
stances of deliberate luiss^atement of .f .Thstrict OfScers that no iii- 

are all agreed in thinking that a ve.w *? they 

generally give a rough estimate of their majority of people m the State can 

and dependents. Ae mmo imnortrnt and that of their family members 

this return have already been discuti -e 1 .*^'’P®‘^ts and causes of the inaccuracy of 
Provinces and State.s ' IW ale g^n^.n Reports of the Indian 

summarised as follows •_fa) a mffKf he briefly 

• pieference tor certain round numbers W for multi- 


•Subsidiary Tables A'll to X <imi++prl T—7-^--- 

vu ^ omitted for „aut of reliable vital statistic . 
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/f' 




■. 




. re, /M «nr./ ijil ^reference dvon to certain compound numUrH, uuch an 

plea of fi ®* ( ^ /-wkg it to atatf* the current year inHlcad of the completed 

<,ncA.rand fr^u^tiona of a year and month ,n ntat- 

fillip an/i'commuruli-ii in the State, (c)the denire 
...,,4 of ^ l'»ocon.l or 






ir 








^ •} 


J/' i 








O'- 


P/1 


among jefoct* of ovemtatemonfn and unrlorsUtotnanm 

which centre rouml certain figured and age liniitit, the (itatiiiti<» can "1’^^*' ' < 1 ,,. 

cTn th“c, ^ altogether unreliahle and wiH r.,rve the r-xr^;''.‘“^of 
main features of tlw varioas age [«:no<ls with reference to the different el - 

population. 
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’A V#> yg M 


> ' 


/ ' 
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The figures for male* fa* acdually registered in tlie Ceiura 
Subsidiary Table I annexed to this Chapter, are graphically shown in the fol.owing 

diagram:— 
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Diagram showing thc^^ual num^^ or mal£3 HE-T, 
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ChxKpteh. V.—^Agk. 


It will be seeiTL that there is no marked disparit 3 ’^ from age O to 9, but there 
IS a remarkable increase at lO in the number of males and a big drop at age 1 
in. the case of females compared to ages O and 2. Other multiples of five seem 
also to be more favoured throughout the table, and a preference for even numbers 
IS generallA’’visible between the ages 11 and 19. Age 30 claims the largest number 
of both males and females, followed ^:^y age 25 in the case of males and age 40 in 
that of females. Many odd yea-rs like 11, 13, 17, 21,23, 29, 31, 37, etc., liavc been 
particularly unfortunate, giving absurcllj^ low figures for which no reasonable 
explanation can be given. The highest age recorded is 118, with only one male, 
ages 105,106 and 108 following with 41,26 and 12 males respectively’'. The number of 
persons among one lac of each sex in ages 100 and above amounts to 228 
males and 73 females. The greatest disparity between sexes in. favour of 
males will be observed in ages 55, 58 and 59, a similar tendency though in a 
lesser degree, being noticeable at ages 12, 15 and 17 in the earlier 
periods. 

C8. The age const'tution of a country 

the normal birth and death 


age 


Present age dis« 
fribufion of the 
State. 


is determined principally by 
rates, but some account has 
also to be taken of otlier disturbing factors such as famine, 
migration and epidemics. As mentioned in paragraph 14, 
the vital statistics of the State are quite imperfect and 
entirely untrustworthy, and it is consequently inipossible 
to deduce birth and death rates from them by the usual methods of calcula¬ 
tion, Subsidiary Table IT gives details of tbe present age structure of the 
population and compares it with the thi'ee preceding decades. Expressed in 

terms of the age of the 
population as shown in 
Subsidiary^ Table VT, 
the increase of 5T per 
cent, at tbe present 
Census is the net result 
of a gain of 5*1 per 
cent, in the age group 

O—10, of 7*7 in 10—15, 


Unit. 


Variation in population 1P11-1021< 


Jammu 
ICitshmir 
J'^ron tier 

trie t3* 


Dis- 


O—10 

f 

10—15 

t 15-4 0 

40-60 j 

OJ & over 

+ 5-8 , 

5 -5 

1-3 

1 

+ 005 

+ 128 

-J-o'9 j 

-i- 9-6 

+ 13-0 

+ 1-8 

+ 4-4 

—C03 

+ 12-4 

i 

a 

1 


+ 7-2 

+ 2-7 


4'9 in 15—“40,1*2 rn 40—tO anrl 9T in 60 and over. Among the IN^atural Divisions 
the proportion of increase in O—1 O is equal in the Jammu Province and the Jhelum 
Valley , while the Indus Valleys discloses a decreas3 of 6 03. Of the total increase 
of 7*7 in the ago group lO—15, 9* O’seontributed by the Jhelum Valley, compared to 
5*5 of Jammu and 12*4 of the Indus Valleys. In the age group 15—40 the Jhelum 
Valley leads with an increase of 13*5, while Jammu is responsible for a decrease 
of 1'3. The reduced percentage of increase in the Jhelum A’^alley and an actual 
tie crease in Jammu compared to the previous decades, may partly’' be attributed 
to the ravages of liifiuenjia which probably^' caused greater damage among adults, 
coupled with the fact that the mortality from this disease was much heavier in 
Jammu. The migration of large numbers of persons, from the famine affected 
parts of this Province at tlie time of Census is also partlv responsible for the i*esult. 
The same reason may be taken to account for a nominal increase of *005 in Jammu 
and^of 1*8 in Ivashmir in age group 40—*60. The explanation for a gain of only^ 4*4 
ill E iili iilr in tlie la it ag3 group a^ against 12*8 in Jammu, may be found in the 
ejtablished theory that fecundity and longevitv do not generally go tegether. 

4 he excesi of emigrants over inimigrants in the closing decade amounted 
to twenty thousand. As the people 3vho leave their homes for foreign territory' 
in search of service, trade or labour consist mostly' of adults, their absence from 
their places of birth must reduce the proportion of the middle aged and raise that 
of children and old porsoiis in the population of the Districts from Avliich they mi¬ 
grate, It may, therefore, be presumed that the coniparativelv large proportion 

the later age-groups in the State notably in the Jammu Province, 
is in part the result of a large inccaso in the number of emigrants. 

Anotber in'^.eresting aspect of the age return is that contrary to the natural 

law of age distribution in a progressive population, persons aged 5-lO in each sex 

outnumber those ,?aged O 5 in the State and the Provinces of Jammu and Kashmir. 
The same tendency in the male hgures of the State is discoverable in 1911 and 1901. 
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mol maloa is generally lieldto bo more reliable 
bablv due to the iiicorrectnoHS o£ age recoicl, a. 


pei^ous who hiwe completed their fouith 
included inthe age group 5-lO instead ofO 


oftoi\ 


iiispiteoft hel'act that t he ago ret urn ol 

than that of females. ^ge bnt not the fifth, are 

11 loui j of the tendency among 

l littans (inclucU.ig Aryas, who are n.o.stly 
Himlu Society) and to .^^♦r'*t“"r-'^?lnstran-d bV ihe"argm^^^^^ 

females inthe age group 3 IJ’ " /.Vl n .les ft 00 ^ 2.5 as against 

i.a common to all decades. 'I’ho proportion (hdS) of to o verstep the 

RljO at lo— -20 is probahlv due to the tondenc\ < 1111011 ,^ « the 'iliaiTi 

nfriod of vouth which is covered by the numbers /n.-.-/wr/-is. -Again the shaip 

fluctuation inthe age groups 50—5.5 and 00 - 

dosi-e on the part of more elderly persons to understate then ages. T,,ter- 

* 69 'rhe Swedish Statistician Sundliarg in his address before the Inte 

6J. me Statistical Institute in 1899 demonstrated that in 

constitution p^^^^ope the numberof pei-sons aged 1 3—30 umfoi inly anionnted 
by Sund- half the total population and that 

Theory. variations which occurred in the age constitution took place 

in the remaining two main groups. namely 0—15 and 50 and “VfS 

the population is growing.the iinmher in tlie age group O—lo 5^^ed 
^ The mortality in. the two groups at either end i>, belie 


Age 

tested 

barg’s 


wlien tahen 


that o£ 30 and o - -- . — t ^ i a. j.\ 

to l>e mu^h greater than in the intormediate group and about the s^anie 

^fdi vidualK? The Sundharg theory t hat the groi_ip 15—50 about hall 

as more r haii 4 / i 


t he total population can be roughly applied to this State, a 
in everv 1,000 of it.s present population are liehl by the age 
corresponding proportion of 477 in lOll- 'I he propoi’ti 


ge group 15—oO against a 

ponding proportion of i77 in rail. me pioportion in the ^^*'”Te^400 
-sioiis.Twever, tends to vary with its constitution by religion, as there are 406 

Mu^almans in 15—50 in every 1,000, against 4.90 + for 

7U. The mean age, i. c., the average age of the persons enumerated, lor 

the entire State and its Natural b)ivisions +t « 

Sub.sidiary Table 11, whereas Subsidiary 1 able HI shows the 
Mean age. mean ac-e bv dift'eront religions. Taking the figures lor 

males which are probably more accurate, the mean age oL tire 
State (25) at the present Census coincides rvith the eorrespondir^ mean ° 

1911, and is highe? than that of 1901 (21) and that of 1891 (24). Comi>aring ^ 
mean ages of males in the Natural Divi-sions, the highest average (-8) . 

ed in Siibmontane and Semi-Mountai nous Tract of the Ja<r niuProyince, followed 

hy(27) of the Outer 
As mean age ordinar 

parative excess of ----- - - H - r 1 1 

mean ase ; on the other hand, an excess in the number of old persons in 




and a smaller proportion of olde 
of males in 1921 (25) and in 190 
of ehildern, is apparently due 


der persons. The divei’geiice between mean ages 
>01 (21) inspite of an equality in the proportion 
to the great disproportion in the number of 


per.sons aged 
7 1. A 

Constitution 
population by 
Ifgion. 


of 

re¬ 


number of c hildren 


trl t liiol 1 - 


GO and over, 6G7 against G05, 

glance at the marginal table will show- that the foiklis possess the 
largest number of children, fait the smallest number of old 
persons. The highest proportion of old persons is to be 
fouml amongst the Buddhists, but they stand last in the 

The Hind ns occupy the third place 
in the number of children, and are 
onlv exceeded by the Bud<lhists in the 
proportion of old person.?. The ^Insal¬ 
ma ns possess the smallest number of 
old persons, but their cont ilbuiioii to 
the nuinbei' of children is excelled by 
the Sikhs alone. Considering, how*- 
ever, tlie great prepoiideraiicc of 


Afeaii 
of nidi 


l^roporiion percent, to 

person?! -4 0 ol 

persoii^^ ;i^etl 




Below- lo. 

Above tiO- 

li i 11 d It 

* ■ 

28 

os 

20 

Sikll 

• • - 

23 

8S 

1 o 

Huktdtii 

... j 

31 

r* 3 

:j3 I 

M usxil 1 


81 

IS 1 
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CHAPTEii V.—AaK. 


of population 
by caste. 


a,mong tlie religions of tl^ie State, tlie figures for the State are very 
g y nfluenced by the age proportions of Mohammedan population. 

Constitution 72. Subsidary Table TV shows the age distribution of the 

population in certain castes. The main conclusions which 
A from these figures may be summarised as follows :— 

Among the fJindus the proportion of male children aged O—5 is the lowest 
amongst Kashmiri Pandits (96) and Aroras (97). The Aroras with 
82 male children aged O—5 per 1,000 persons of the male popula- 
tioii of this caste stood at the bottomof the list in 1911, but ha ve now 
exchanged places with the Kashmiri Pandits. The Hindu Pajputs 
(148), followed by Ohamiars (J37), Jats (133) and Brahmans 
(117) possess the largest number of male children. The highest 
proportion of males aged 40 and over is returned by Brahmans 
(282), Jats and Thakkars coming next v^rith 281 each. The Pajputs 
are the least represented in this group with 228. Female children 
preponderate among Jats (184), the average among the Meghs and 

154 and 138 respectively. Here again as in the case 
oi females, the Kashmiri Pandits and Aroras are but scantily 
represented with 114 and 112 respectively. The largest number 
of elderly women is returned by the Pajputs (284), and the smallest 
Chamiars (204). Among IVIusalmans the Pajputs have 175 
male children aged O — 5, followed by the Brukpas—a mixture of 

Hardi races — (162) and the Shins of Oilgit (159). 
J-he iVlughals, Jats, Baltis,Biashmiri IMusalmans and Sayeds occupy 
intermediary positions, but the Arain (121) and Hanji (115) are 
pooily represented in the earhest stage of population. On the other 
hand, the Arain holds the place of honour with 274 males aged 40 
and over per thousand persons of the male strength of the- caste, 
followed by Hanjis (249), the rear being brought up by the (jrujjar 
with only 211. As regards the age distribution of females, the 

^f children is the highest 088) among the Brukpas, while 
the Jat stands at the bottom "with 120. The jproportion of fe¬ 
males aged 40 and over varies from 273 among Hanjis and 219 
among the Baltis, to 171 among Kashmiris and 140 among Shins, 
the present age constitution of selected castes would, therefore, 
seem to bear out the general conclusions discussed in paragraph 159 
of the last Peport to the effect that procreation in the upper classes 
of society takes places on a smaller scale than among the lower, 
and that fecundity and longevity do not go hand in hand. The 
disproportion of sexes among Pajput cliildren referred to in 
the last Peport, need not be viewed suspiciously in the light of 
similar and even greater disproportions between male and female 
children among the Jats, Ivhatrics, Meghs and also several 
Moharnmedan castes. The proper place for considering the 
disparity betw^een sexes is the next Chapter, where the matter 
will be discussed in greater detail. 

marginal statement sliows the number of 
of child-bearing age and the proportion of 
children to prospective mothers in the main 
religions of the State. It will be observed 
„ _ that although there is no marked difference 

ill the number of potential mothers among the Musalmans, Sikhs 
and Hindus, the number of children is the highest among 

the Silvhs and the lowest among the Hindus, who 
are generally less prolific than the Musalmans 
and Sikhs owing to a variety of ad verse social causes, 
which have been briefly referred to in paragraph 58. 
The small proportion of potential mothers among the 
Buddhists compared to a sufficiently large number 
of children > can only be attributed to the custom of 
polyandry, which allows a single female to be regarded 
as the joint-wife of any number of brothers. The 


discussed 
73. The 
married women 

Married wo= 
men of child» 
bearing age. 
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Birth and Death Bates. 


7 6 


propoi’tioii of 183 cliildreu iiiider ten to t-lio-t. of married females aged 15 40 for 

t'lie entire State lias remained unaltered, since the last Oensiis. and the number of mar¬ 
ried females aged 16 — 40 per ICO females of all ages has risen from 33 in lOC-l and 
34 in lOll to 35 in 1 U 21 , wliicli augurs well for tho future of the population in the 
State as a whole. As regards the variatiors among the Internal .Oivisions, the 
proportion in lioth the JaTiimii Province and the hrontier Distiicts has decreaso^d 
by one per cent, each since 1911, and a corresponding gain of one per cent. is 
registered exclusively bv the Ivashmir Pi’ovincc. 

74 . I'lie mean age for the entire pojmlation comprising both sexes w^orhs 
.. . out at 24 * 5 . Allowing for the fact that the population is progres- 

}F . siva and that the ages are probably understated, the 

deatn-rates. mean duration of life may safely be piit at about 20 . FoHowing 

the interesting method of calculation adopted by the Census (Commissioner 
for Tiiclia, the average death-rate should thus amount to 1 , 000/20 oi' 38 2 ^er tmlle 
per annum, and as.suming the normal annual rate of inci’ease of population as 
lO •per w^hich is the avei'age of the last three decades, the l>irtli rate w'ould 

stand at 48. The number of married females betw'een 1 5-40 ^vas 40* 7,42‘04, and 42* 1 

percent , of the population at this age pei’iod in the tCensuse.s of 1901, 1911 and 1921 
respectively. 'Phe figures for 1891 are not available, as the Table of CCivil CCondi- 
tion w’^as tlieii prepared only in respect of Kiii'opeans. The comparatively smaller 
propoi'tion of 1901 is probably dne to fewer marriages owing to the sea.sons of 
scarcity in Jamimi, and the damage done by floods in ICashmif*: The present 

proportion of 42 may, tlierefore. he regarded a.s normal. Working on this basis 
the normal birth-rate per 1,000 married females of eliil<l bearing age w’ould be 
about 252. It is a great pity that the accui-acy of these results cannot be tested 
w'itli the annual birth ami death-rates deduced from a regular record of Vital 
Statistics. As mentioned in paragraph 08, tiie information wdiich 1 have been 
able to gather is not 01113 ’' incomplete bnt thoroughl\^ unroliaV>le, inasmuch as 
the present population of the State w^orl^ed out oii the luisis of the \ ital Statistics, 
should actuall\' have sliow’n a decrease instead of an increase of 102,392 persons. 
The Snb->i-iiar 3 ' Tables realtiiig to ^ntal Statistics have, therefore, not been prepared 
even at the present Census, nor is it possible for the same reason to discuss the dis¬ 
tribution of age, between tJrban and Bural ai’eas. 
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Chapter V.^^Age 


SuBSjGiAiiy Table I.— Statement^ showinj^ BiSTRiBuxtOH op 100,000 

PERSONS OF EACH SEX BY ANNUAL AGE PERIODS. 
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CltAPTER V.^AGE. 


Subsidiary 


Tablf. II.— Agk distribution 10,000 of each sex in the State and 

EACH Natural Division— con,clzided. 
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CJha:ptkr V.—Aoh 


1 




Subsidiary Table IV —Aoe uisTBiBUTiqisr os* l,COO op each sex ii^ oektain 

CASTES. 
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Chafer V.—Age 


Also married females ag^ed 15—40. 



PrOPoKTIO.’V OS' PjilRSO^fS OVER 6 0 PJSR 

lOO aoet> 

15 40. 


N umbe e 

* OB' AGeo 

► a?Elt loo ■P'E&Tax^S OB' ALX. 
-Ages. 

IJ 

)21. 

I 1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

.j 15 - 4C 

1 2^1 ale. 

1 Female- 

ilale,. 

Female. 

Male. 

1 Female, 

^ Male. 

Female. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

' 

o 

H 

11 

12 

1 13 

; 

15 

16 

17 

00 

19 

20 

21 

18 

16 

17 


17 

16 

« * 

* . 

36 

34 

33 

• * 

21 

19 

1 20 

1 

■ 17 

17 

18 

* . 

. • 

33 

34 

34 

• « 

17 

13 

19 

13 

j 

16 

13 

* « 


35 

36 

33 

■ « 
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13 

15 

1 12 

16 

15 

* * 

w m 

34 

35 

36 

• . 

26 

41 

27 

27 

28 

43 

1 * m 

* « 

19 

24 

24 


22 

18 

18 

15 

* * 

*- * 

■ m 


32 

37 

. * 

« « 

21 

19 

17 

16 

- - 

m * 

* -• 
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33 

32 
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23 

18 
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15 
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« ■ 
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. . 
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SuBsiDiAKY Table VI. —Variation in population at certain AOE-rERioDs. 


VaK'IATION rKH CKN’t. lOPUl^ATIOX (lKCIiEASK+, 

JJ) KCHE ASK-) 


District nnd Natiira! Divisi'*n. 

I’oiitid. 1 

1 

-.i. 

VII ages. 1 

1 

0—10 

10—lo 

1 

13 — 40 

4 0—00 , 

00 ond 
Over, 

1 

2 1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 


1 ■ 

! 

r, 

1 

181)1 — IDOl 

+ 12-0 

+ 8-0 

4 48-1 

+ 13-2 

+ 1 11 

+ 2-3 

iwaslimlr Stato ^ •* 

■< 

1 ' 

L 

lUO1—1911 

8-0 ' 

+ 8-2 

+ 1-0 1 

+ 8-0 

+ 2*0 

4-0-5 


1011— 1021 

^ 5* 1 

4 5-1 

+ 7-7 

1 

+ 33-4 

1 + -1 9 

+ 1-2 

+ 9 1 


f 

t 

1S91 — 1901 

+ 5-7 

— 2 <7 

+ 1-3 

1 * 

+ 6-8 

j _Jammu Province (Natural Divisions I anti 11). 

1 

1 

JO'J 1 — 1911 

+ 5'3 

+ 3-3 

+ 2-5 

+-4-G 

+ -9 

1 +89 


j 1911—1921 

+ 2 7 

+ 0-8 

"I O ’ • J 

—1-3 

+ -006 

+ 12-B 


r 

1891 —lO.'ll 

+ 21 9 

+ ic-c 

+ 72 8 

+ 17-3 

+ 17-7 

+ 12-7 

Il.^Xhe Jh:?lum Valley (Kashmir Pro\ inco) 

1 

1 

i. 

lOOi—1911 

+ 11-9 

+ 2^2 

+ 7-7 

+ 1 9*9 

+ 10-0 

+ 151 


1911—1921 

+ 8-0 

+ 5-9 

+ 9’G 

+ 13*3 

f + 1 'S 

+ 4-4 


r 

1 

1891—1901 

+ 10*2 

4 52-0 

+ 530 

+ 79*1 

+ G4-4 

+ 37-41 

III,— Xh:3 ladua Vallo / (Fi'o itiar Districts) 

1 

i 

lOUl—1911 

+ 14-2 

+ 121 

— i-0 

—15*5 

—18-0 

— 4*4 


1011—1021 

1 H 3-2 

1 

+ 0*03 

+ 12-4 

+ -2 

+ 7-2 

+ 2*7 
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CHAPTEJt VI.-—Sex. 


chapter VI. 


Sex* 

75. Tlie statistics of Sex distribution of tbe population by Provinces and 

contained in Imperial Tables I and II. Provin- 
statf<;{fc<s Table I at tbe end of the Table Volume, shows Sex distri- 

ta hsils, while the 4 Subsidiary Tables app'nded to 
tnTj 3 +,.t,„i t\* designed to exhibit oroportionate figvires by 

AccoraVv objections raised by some foreign critics regarding the correct- 

the sev «*c^«ffra returns in India were discussed at length by the 

ine sex return. Census Commissioner and Provincial Superintendents in 1911, 

piay now consider this particular bogie laid but 
+ n Tn»-M+; ^ scussion of the Sex Statistics it would not be out of place 

x +-P^, reas-' n to entertain any doubt regarding the correct- 

-1 .1 people have become accustomed to Census Operations, 

. consi er a well-meant official measure and In which they willingly co- 

+‘^^cil-ocs* eard no cases of reticence in stating necessary particulars about 

^ enquiries are usually made by an enumerator intimately acquaint- 
+■ ® P®op e residing in his block,and much care is now taken not to put any 

questions and not even to insist on recording names of females. The 

een carefully checked by Census Officers of various grades and no 
cases of intentional emission have been reported. 


77. As mentioned 


General pro= 
portions of 
sexes in the 
State and Natu« 
ral Divisions. 


in 


the previous Chapters, the figures of natural 


1 ^ 2 : _ 1 

^ame of Erovinco, 
state or country. 

Proportion 
of females 
to 1,000 
males. 

1 

India 

954 

2 

1 United Erovinces 

916 

3 

Punjab 

S17 

4 

Bombay „ 

933 

tt 

Bengal 

945 

i 

Baroda, , * 

92'> 

•i 

Hyderabad State 

P6S 


Mysore State * . 

'i'ravanco re State • * 

979 

C 

9Sl 


Bebar and Orissa 

1,043 

11 

Central Brovinoes & 
Be ra i\ 

1,032 

12 

Baluchistan . . 

790 

13 

Kngland & Wales . . 

1,0GS 

14 

Franco . , 

1 ,022 

1 5 

Oormany 

1,062 

16 

1 Tvashmir Staty^ 

SOO 


population for the different hTatural Divisions are not reliable, 
“p ^®turns of Vital Statistics are entirely worthless. I 
snalJ, t±iere_ore, generally base my conclusions and comparisons 
on the nguTes of actual population, only making due allowance 
or migration where necessary. As migration is very much 

restricted in the State, general conclusions can 
safely be drawn from statistics of actual population. 
The proportion of females to 1,000 males in the 
whole State is 890 against 887 at the last Census. 
Taking the figure of 1911, it is above the average 
of the contiguous North-Western Frontier Pro¬ 
vinces (858) and Punjab (817), but below all the 
other maiu British Indian Provinces and leading 
Indian States. The statement in the margin 
compares the proportions of Sexes in the State 
to British Indian Provinces and States and some 
European countries, which latter generally show 
a marked preponderance of females. 


It is some consolation to think that we have a higher proportion of the 
female population as compared with the two adjoining British Provinces, but the fact 
remains that we are behind most other Indian States and British Provinces. 
This result is probably due to the fact that owing to the hilly and generally inac¬ 
cessible nature of the country, the conditions of life in the State are generally 
harder than those prevailing in British India and in other countries. Excepting 
Rajputs and some other high classes, the females in the rural population usually 
share the field labours and have to bear the strain of hard work and inclement 
weather. Added to^ this they have to bear the trials of child birth imassisted by 
any mid wives or skilled nurses. A glance at Sub-Table II wdll show that the de¬ 
ficiency of females is not so marked at the early age periods, the proportion of 
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* H. -m 

female infants below one year being 973, which rises in the 3rd ^ {^ar^der 

shows that birth-rate of females is not coinpaTatively veiy low and i 
cjQjfxditions of actual life which cut short their number. 

Turning now to the Natural Di^dsions and Districts, we A'L 

lative sex pro|ortions found at the t^^^^rshownhrlo^^^^^^ 

results now obtained. 13eginning fionr the top, to g f iSTorth-Western 

proportion (808). which is slightly below the average ratio ^ ^ extent. 

Frontier Pro\dnces, the general conditions of which it shares to a g - females 
Dadakh is the only District in the State -hich shows a preponderance^ 
the proportion per 1,000 males being 1,011 against 1.002 in 1011. numbers 

cannot be accepted as entirely genuine, as it is well known 
of Baltis emigrate to Jammu Province or British territories in 

Province gives a proportion of 857 against 872 of the last ’ . ^oii rriven 

lowest of all Natiiral Divisions. The proportion of 853 find a 

by the natural population, akso points to a similar deficiency._ is Hue to some 

satisfactorv explanation for this low'proportion ot females. n«mll v acconi- 

extent to the traders and businessmen from outside not being 

panied by their females : but this is counterV.alanccd by the large ‘ r-, 

labourers from Kashmir wliose district of birth is not coirectlv -'nfants 

figures in Suhsidiarv Table 111 also sboiv that the proportion of f^ma.e ^ 

(046) returned for the Jhelum Valley Division, is the 

This would lead one to think that the birth-rate of fenia.es in Kashmir 
is also comparativelv low. It is, liowever, uniiecessaa-y to pu a s rarn nearlv 

agination for an explanation of this deficiency in birth-rate of ^™rth>u 

corresponds with the proportion of 9oO obtaining in India. .this ^ 

seems to go dow^n steadily after the age of puberty, when tlie 

ductive period are added to the ordinary hardships of life, w hich are ^ 

shared bv females belonging to agricnltural and labouring classes. ^ ^ tito- 
Hills Division shows the liighest proportion of 925 per 1,000 f?om 

bablv due to the bettor climate of this Division and its comparative free do 
Plague, which is believed to cause greater mortality among the • K 

Sublnontane Tract has fared better this time giving a proportion of 884 
846 at the last Census, wluch is cliiefly due to the preponderance of 
grants from across the border, wdiich has already been discnssed 
Among the Districts, Jammu and Kathua show- a low- rate of 833 and S27 
ivelv The climatic conditions of these districts are distinctly nnfavourable a _ 
they are verv inncli liable to damage from Plague and other epidemics. -Leiisii 
Kotli in Mirpur District shows the highest figures, but these are due to tne 
exodus of the male population on account of famine. 


large 


in t. 
p 3r 

anC 


78. Takinrr the figures of actual population as a basis for comparison, i 

will be noticed that Sikhs have considerably raised the proper- 
Proportion of tion of female.s since the last Census, the pmsent figures eing 
sexes by reli=* 90 L against S53 in 1911. This rapid growth of feanale^ popu 
gton. lation among Sikhs is attended with a corresponding increase 

-heir nuniericral strength since the last (Jensufi, and it seems tliat the nuin or o 
manent Sikh residents has risen considerably by conversion and other means, 
d their settled population is now- duly represented by the female element, foome 
increase is also noticeable among Hindus as the present returns give a proportion 
of 872 against 853 at the last. Census, but this is due to a great extent to the large 
drop in the number of immigrants among whom the males generally prcdomina,tc. 
It appears that during the three decades ending with 1921, the proportion vaiied 
from 848 to 858, and the average may be roughly assumed to be a little above 8oO, 
wluch is distinctly low compared to the figures of the other main religions. It is 
always ditficiilt to give an exhaustive list of all tlic factor.s which contiibute to a 
rise or fall in any section of the population, but the low proportion in this case is 
apparently due to a great extent to a very largo portion of the Hindu population 
residing in towns, w'here physical exercise and open air arc often denied to female 
population. Added to these is the effect of social and religious customs such as 
e.irly marriage and the restrictions placed on widows. The iVIo ha mine dans show- 
a much higher proportion of 894, which it w'ould appear has come to stay, as tho 
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Chapter VT.—Sex. 


OeiiSTis of 1891 showed exactly tlie same proportion and the figures of 1901 and. 
1911 amount to 892 and 896 respectively, giving again an average of 894. This 
proportion would, liowever^ be slightly reduced If figures of emigrants were avail¬ 
able by religions, as large numbers of Ivashmiri and Balti Mohammedan labourers 
are known to leave their country in winter. I^ast but not the least in point of in¬ 
terest^ comes the Buddhist group, with a proportion of exactly 1,000 females to 

every 1,000 males. The high proportion of females 
among Buddhists has been noticed in all the previous 
Census Reports of the State, and the ^figures have 
varied between 981 and 999 during the last three de¬ 
cades. A glance at the figures noted in the margin 
will show that the number of female infants xmder one 
year has in all the four Censuses been above par, and 
the conclusion is irresistible that one of the established 
canons of statistical creed that the male birth-rate is always higher than the 
feniale birth-rate all over the world ’’ comes sadly to grief among the Buddhists 
in hiadakh. It would be difficult to find a satisfactory explanation for this excep- 
^on to a well known rule of birth statistics, though it is interesting to find that no 
Census rule is without an exception. "Without indulging in doubtful conjecture 
it might perhaps be suggested that the high female birth-rate among the Buddhists 
imght possibly be ascribed to the deep religious longing among the females to 
offer a most fitting present to the local Gunpa (Monastery), and nothing can be 
a more fitting present than a Chomo (female monk) dedicated for life to the 
service of the IVTonastery. 


Year. 

Proportion of 
female infanta i 

age i 0-1. 

1891 

1.220 

1901 

1.034 

1911 

1,100 

1021 

1,145 


This viewwould receive support from the Census Commissioner’s otserva- 
tion that “ wiien a particular sex is wanted the propori ions alter acc ordingly, 
though what the connecting link between the demand and supply is, ha s not yet 

It will not be out ot place to give here an illustration of this 
theory of demand and supply from my own part of the country, where some 
females after waiting in vain for many years for the appearance of a child, make 
a yow to presert their first born to the shrine of Shah Baula, a famous local 
saint buried in Gujrat, Bun jab. It actually happens that scores of half-witted 
children are born, of a well known and peculiar physical type, with round small 
heads and slender limbs, who are presenf^ed to the shrine and maintained and 
brought up by the devotees attached to the place. 


79. Among Hindus, Rajputs give the lowest proportion of 729 which shows 

a gain of 28 as compared with the last Census, but still the 
Proportion of figures are much below the general level. My predecessor 
sexes by caste* ascribed thi.s deficiency to a general reticence among high 

class -Rajputs about their females. He also hinted at a sus¬ 
picion regarding prevalence of infanticide in this community. I have not heard 
any complaints of this kind and considering the general culture and intelligence 
of the pre^3nt-day Rajputs, I am not prepared to give any credence to such sus¬ 
picion. There may be other causes to explain this low proportion. It may he 
due to some extent to their reticence about fern ales,and the old traditions of infanti¬ 
cide and neglect of female children might still have some influence on their female 
birth-rate according to the demand and supply theory mentioned above. Be¬ 
sides the Rajputs, the AroravS and K^hatries give low proportions of 756 and 696 
respectively’. With regard to this cla.ss I do not agree with my predecessor that the 
deficienev is due to reticence. 'I’hev are intelliofent men of business who do not 
entertain sricn extreme notions of female seclusion^ and tlie deficienc 3 ^ among 
females is chiefly’ due to the fact that the two groups in question belong originally’" 
to the Bunjab, where they reside permanently, and they generally carry on their 
business in the State unencumbered witli all the female members of their 
families. pBhe proportion among the Kashmiri Bandits (779) is also much below 
the g^nei'^ average of the Hindu community. It also falls far short of the pro¬ 
portion among Kashmiri Musalmans (059). As the Kashmiri Bandits reside 
\mostly in Srinagar and other towns in the Valley, their females naturally suffer 
from the disadvantages of town life, to which may be added the effect of the usual 
Social restrictions, such as early marriage and the proliihition against remarriage 
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of wi<low 3 . It is a pity tliat instead of an improvement wliiclimiglit liave teen 
exnected in consequence of the progress in education and sanitary matters, t^ex_ 
is a drop of I t as compared with the figures of the last Census, It is a sad tac . 
that life in the towns of ICashmir is daily growing irksome and expensive on 

account of the growing congestion and <li fiiculties of the food problem in Ivashmii. 

Pandit Anand Ivaul, President of the Srinagar Municipality, who is keenly inter¬ 
ested in all questions bearing on public hea.ltli and sanitation, and who w'as consult¬ 
ed bv me on the subject, while supporting niy views regardingthe e fleets of 
tfesti'on and social environments adds that the low proportion among Jvaslimii 
Pandits may also be ascribed to some extent to improves conimunications at- 
tractin<» a large number of Kashmiid Pandits from the plains, who contract niarnages 
hero ami take awav their brides to the plains but do no^reciprocate by giving 
their girls in marriage to the people living in KashmiiN.^--Tirere may be some trutli 

in thif supposition, but I am not in a position to end^^ this "llirn^^h 

of facts sdid figures. Thakkars, Chamiars, Meghs, Brahmairs and 

higher proportions of 880, 891, 918, 929 and 939, respectivel 3 -- geneially 

village dwellers and their females also have a share in their field labours. 

In re<»ard to Musalmans, very high proportions are 
Baltis (1,019? and Brukpas (1,031) respectively. The proportion ot Baltis is 
unreal as already explained. The Brukpas of the Prontier Bistricts correspond to 
Guijars in their mode of life and the 3 ^ are generally a healthy and active people, ii _ 
it is difficult to say if the high proportion above quo^d, is genuine 

some emigration among the wandering Brukpas. The proportion ^ , 

bv Musalman Bajputs would seem quite astonishing, in view of the dearth 
amoncr Hindu Rajputs. It must be due to some extent to the females amon,^ 
Rajput ]Musalmans not being subject to the social disabilities prevailing axnong 
the JEIindu Rajputs, but the large proportion shown by the returns 
genuine and could be largely reduced if the exact figures of emigration 
could be made available. The Mohammaden Rajputs belong mostly to the jVlirp 
District wliich is well known for large emigiation of its male “ 

pecia^lly of Itajputs, who are serving in the IMihto-ry Department of ritis^ ^ ^-v,^ 

in large numbers. Tliis point has alread 3 ^ been discussed at some lengtli in tne 

previous Ghapters. 

The Hanjis or boatmen give the lowest proportiof of 768 among IV^salmans 
showintT a large drop of 73 as compared with the figures of the last Census. 1 
am not^inclined to accept these figures as correct as the Kanjis are a sturdy class 
and their females are generally as strong and health 3 ^ as the ® 

no su 
might 

tion of this wandering w,*- --— i 

nlace. Gujjars and Jats give fairllarge proportions of 896 and Joo mspectively. 

The former may well be expected to keep pace with the latter, and the compara¬ 
tive deficienc 3 ’' among the Gujjars mav’^ partly be due to greater emigration among 
Jat males on account of reci’uiting and especial conditions of 1920 in tlie Jamniu 
Province. The relative position of Kaslimiri Musalinan has alroadv' been dis¬ 
cussed. Mughals, Pathans and Sa 3 -ods report comparatively low proportions, 
y>ut they form a very small part of the population and the figures do not call tor 

any special remarks. 


Proportion of 
sexes at different 
age-periods. 


80. Before dealing with the proportion of Sexes at the different 
-pc!*nods. I ma3* bi'ieflv mention certain geneial conclusions 
comnioixlv’' accepted by expert statisticians. 


These are :■ 


-rate 


I. That the male birth-rate is higher than the female birt3>'J^ 

II. That male death-rate is very excessive in first few months 

of life ; 

III. That females generally prepo’=-^^f^t^ate by the end of the first 3 -ear 

in a ratio which iu<pr«"-^es upto about the fifth 3 -ear. 
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IV. That males are iisualiy in excess between tbe ages of 10^—r-40 owing 
to the high female death-rate during the reproductive period ; 


V. That at the later age periods there is generally a considerable sur¬ 
plus of women. 

For the reasons given in paragraph 67 regardng the 

accuracy of age return, I do not think it worth while to 
enter into a detailed discussion of these different age periods. It 
will, however, be of some interest to briefly examine the figures 
and to mention certain inferences which may safely be drawn 
from these statistics. A glance at the Subsidiary Table II will 
show that the proportion of females up to the age of lO is fairly 
high, ranging between 913 and 1,001, which is much above the 
general average of 890, for all ages, A considerable fall takes 
place between 10-15 and the figures again arise to 1,093 at the 
age period 20—25. This is obviously due to incorrect statements and 
general popularity of the age-period 20-25. The last age-period 
of 60 and over, gives a very low proportion of 767 which if cor¬ 
rect, would go against the theory that females predominate at the 
later age-periods, but the low proportion is probably due to some 
extent to mis-statements, as very few females would like to put 
their age at 60 and over. The Buddhists, however, give a sur¬ 
prisingly high proportion of 1,413 for this age-period which one 
would hesitate to accept in view of the proportion of 974 given 
by the last Census for the same period. It is interesting to note 
that high proportions are given for all religions for the most 
popular age-periods of 3 to 4 and 20 to 25. It may, however, be 
safely stated as a general conclusion that females predominate 
in all religions upto the age of puberty and that there is a general 
fall during the period of reproduction. These two conclu¬ 
sions support the expert opinion mentioned above, but the low 
proportions given for the old age for all religions are much below 
the average of all ages except among Buddhists, and it may per¬ 
haps be correctly inferred that the proportion of females in this 
country usually declines in old age. In regard to the Natural 
Divisions the above general remarks about the three main age- 
periods hold good. 


Influence of So= 
cial Conditions 
and Local Cus¬ 
toms. 


81. The social conditions of the female sex in the different parts of the 

State were discussed by my predecessor in paragraphs 177, 178, 
180 and 181 of his Bepot, and need not be repeated here. The 
distribution of females in towns and villages and their share 
in migration have also been dealt with in the previous Chapters. 
The social lestrictions placed on certain sections of the female 
population in the State correspond more or less with those 
prevailing in other parts of India. Early marriages are still very common 
amongst the Hindus, and inspite of the efforts of the Ary a Samaj and more liberal 
^ views held by the educated Hindus, the popular feeling is still very strong 
\ against the marriage of widows. Bardah system is strictly enforced among 
A high class Bajputs and Musalmans. Among middle classes pardah is not 
\strictly observed, but the females generally lead an indoor life limited to the 
erformance of household duties and hence they are more liable to the injurious 
ffects of greater congestion in towns. The rural and labouring classes allow 
freedom to their females, who generally assist them in their outdoor 



Summary of 
conclusions. 




82. The^ mam conclusions bearing on the proportion of 
e briefly summarised below :— 


1. The female population defect in the State. 












«» 


3. 


Generatj Conclxjsions 


01 


Tlie Tirowortion of women ie lower in Jammu and Kaabmir Provinces 
«ian Tnladakh and higher in the Outer Hills than m the Sub- 

montane Tract- 

The proportion is much higher dining the early *tn“ 

co^iderably during the period of procreation. Jhe dcchno con 

tinnes in old age. 

Proportion of females is high among Buddhists and very low among 
Kajputs and IvasKmiri 3?andits. 

The rnral population generally shows a higher proportion compared 
+ *1 Tirhan nonulation. 


n 
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Chapter VI.—Sex- 



SuBSiDiARY Table I. — General proportions oe the sexes by Natural 

Divisions ani> Districts. 


N'd^ibkR oy t’emaxjRS to 1,000 


. . 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

District and Natural Division, ^ 

Actual 

popu¬ 

lation. 

Natural 
popu- ' 
lation, 

i{ 

j 

Actual \ 
popu- 
lati on. 

Natural 

popu¬ 

lation. 

Actual 

popu¬ 

lation. 

Natural 

popu¬ 

lation. 

Actual ^ 
popu¬ 
lation. 

N atUral 
popu¬ 
lation. 

k 

\ 

1 


3 j 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Kashmir State 

890 

883 

887 

881 

884 ' 

888 

881 

878 

1. —The Submontane and Semi-Moun¬ 
tainous Tract. 

884 


8C6 

818 

, * * 


* -m ' 

m 4 

Jammu District ** 

833 

1 

803 1 

808 

gQ O 

* • 


* • 

m 4 

KatKua ,* (Jasmergnrh and 

ICathua tehsils only), 

Mirpur District (Mirpur ' and i 

Bhimber tcbeils only). 

827 

849t 

820 

776 

■ • 


• • 

* * 

001 

052t 

913 

SOI 

* » 

« ■ 



II. — The Outer Hills ,, 

£23 1 

1 


916 ’ 

920 1 

* 4 

k * 

• • 

• m 

ICa.tbua "District (Basholt tchsil 
only). 

931 

* * 

Oil 

945 

• • 

* ■ 

• m 

* # 

Mirpur District (Kotli tehsil only) 

995 

* • 

236 

922 

* 4 


m w 

. • 

Udhampur District . , 

896 

090 

894 

960 

■ • 

• * 

« * 

* * 

Riasi „ , . 

894 

897 

897 

903 

• • 

... 

m « 

* # 

Bhadarwah Jagir 

956 

95^ 

977 

1,038 

931 

991 

933 

* S' 

Punch Ilaqa . 

910 

927 

926 

926 

895 

008 

832 

-* * 

Jammu Province 

9C8 

j| 893 

887 

880 

883 

862 

869 

* • 

11. — The Jhelum Valley (Kashmir Pro- 
vince). 

857 

^ 8S6 

872 

870 

676 

SOS 

889 

! * 4 

Kashmir North 

863 

I 864 

' 884 

877 

— 


• • 

A • 

South »* , , 

' 818 

I 849 

864 

885 

• * 

• ■ 

* « 

« * 

iluzaffarabad District • , 

869 

1 S4$ 

871 

8S1 

854 

[ 920 

850 

m *- 

IV.—The Indus Valley (Frontier Dis- 
tricts). 

9C6 

959 

978 

972 

1 

933 

9e6 

1 

1 927 


Dadakli District • , » . 

1.011 

1,012 

1,002 

1,005 

■ * 



• « 

i 1 t 4 « ■ « 

808 

820 

859 

936 

m m 

* . 

* • 

1 ' V 

IFrontier IXQqas . • * * 

&74 

1 874 

3 

I 

j 

1 » « 


1 • m 

* * 

■ * 



t The natiiial population of Kotli and Ilasclli tehsils is not asre rt oinat le fcrpisicly. as birthplace 
in the Census Sche dulcs was i ecoi ded by Distiicts and not by 1 chsils. The some practice was observed at the 
last Census and it is, therefor^^ not clear £ow natural populaticn Tvas ^ciLcd cut by tetsi s* 

* Kor the reason give^^e^bove* Natural populaticn for Natural I>ivieicDs I and H cannot be worked out 

independently* ^ 
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OHAt?TEit VI.— Bex. 


Stjbsidj'ary Table II£—Number of Females per 1,000 males at different age 

PE^CDOS BY RELf-GIQN AKD NaTURAL lOlViSlONS (CeXSUS CF 1921). 


> 


Age. 



i> — JO 

1 O—15 
1.0— 2^ 

20 — 25 

2 ”_30 

Total 0—30 . i 

30—to 
40—5) 

«0—GO 

HO and over . . 

Total 30 anil over .. 
XTotal all ages (Actu¬ 
al ooaulation.) 
Total all ages (Natu¬ 
ral population). 




T.—Tkb 

SonjviONTANE Aj^i> SEm I-^lOtJNT ■'‘NOUS 


ir 

— Thi^ Or Teh 

HiLr.3. 



J HACT- 




\ 



trT 


V 



VJ 

c 

l 


C 

cd 

s 



• 

E 

f 

1 

-1-^ 

CC 


* 



CJ 

f-t 

-S 

C3 

5r/ 



s 



V3 

* 


w 

1 ?=( 

V 

CO 


e5 


s 

cS 

2 

3 1 


5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

95^ 

oog! 

956 

7 ti6 


1,007 


9«9 

1,013 

1.115 

971 

917| 

1,023 

1,076 

« m- 

912 


C4 1 

93© 

1,0„9 

1 000, 

1,011 

1,01 1 

849 

- * 

9 35, 

1 

,005 

9£0 

901 

1,02' 

1,05-2 

1.01 2 

83 1 

* • 

07 7 

1 

,0 11 

952 

973 

9.12 

9o2 

936 

' 838 

* 4 

97 1 

1 

,016 

956 

1,022 

982 

98 3 

989 

815 

'* * 

9 79 

1 

.003 

970 

1.007 

907 

920, 

901 

930 

4 ■ 

2S 


9 '4 

90’ 

960 

781 

7J0, 

SRGj 

800 

7 951 

- - 

316 


816 

81 o 

7 8f> 

926 

99 < 

915, 

W -P 

1,00> 

1,196 

1,071 

1 

.060 

973 

1,074 

1,032 
93 1 

9471 

840. 

1,130 

1,032 

J , t A ir7 


1 ,135 
974 

1,234 

I.ICG 

1,"1 1 
1,02? 

917 

886 

950 

911 

• * 

1 j 


985 

964 

ses 

853 

821 

S99 

820 

* 4 

881 


8 (2, 

901 

8G4 

86 i 

797 

911 

709 

- * 

854| 


8.£9, 
f o' 

810 

8t8 

793 

783 

820 

8 I 9 

1 

■ * - 

797 


829' 

845 

773 

788, 

. 774 

7 1 ‘ 

1 1 

1 ^ * 

8(^2 


i:9 

772: 

796 

829 

soil 

868, 

785 

m. 

844 


’1 

850, 

849 

887 

853 

919^ 

8 35 

4c 

924 

/ 

926| 

925j' 

* M 

• * 

1 

1 

V * 

* « 

* * 

» 4 

1 


i 

1 

•• 


*5 

a AM 

rs 

E3 

CQ 




11 


400 
500 
4,000 
],000 
1,000 
889 
020 
tao 
1.000 
690 
I,£00 
S52 
1.100 
l.iOS 
817 
600 
1,000 
9p 


Jammj Province. 


Age- 


Cb 

§ 

ti) 


*«3 

12 


0 — 1 
1 - 2 

2— 3 

3— ^ 

4-*» 

Total 0—5 

o — lO 

I, 1 —15 

J. 5—CO 
21—25 
25—30 

Total 0—30 

;:o—to 

40—50 
TiO—60 
60 and over . - 

Tatal 30 and over.. 
:tTotalall ages (Actu* 
al popplation). 
Total all ^ges (Natu¬ 
ral popuf^isn). 


9S7 

n-»4 

091 

013 

968 

981 


✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 


802 
972 
129 
>12 
950 
871 
8.58 
79 • 
790 
838 
908 

893 


a 

✓ 

✓ 

a 

% 

a 

s 

* 


III.—The Jhfltjm Vaii-ev 
(Kasruxr Pbovjnce). 


IV.—^'Chk Indus VaiXey 

(FnoN-riKu DisxRiCTS), 


Hindu. 

si 

d 

7? 

* N 

— 1 

1 

4 

ao 

=3 

CQ 

1 

All religions. 

Hindu. 

d 

Ob 

1 

1 a 

Sikh. 

1 3 

14 

15 1 

i 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

97: 

1,015, 

947 

00 


902 

9 49 

8 73 

931 

966 

1.037 

.500 

976 

5S7 

988 


1,008 

!*89 

878 

4,000 

1,003 

83|! 

1,016 

903 

1,046 

970 

910 

1,000 

908 

1,1 Ml 

965 

1,2 26 

988 

05 > 

0->5 

l.ooo 

967 

80" 1 

963 

1.27r( 

993 

976 

910 

889 

971' 

89 3 

973 

1,076 

9.5'■ 

902 

952 

920 

900 

1 ,07 .« 

894 

865 

787 

810 

789 

8t9 

707 

710 

7 69 

799 

961 

980 

1 010 

1 ,r0" 

882 

020 

893 

1,427 

1 041 

1,199 

1 ,’o21 

696 

1,051 

719 

1,072 

1,059 

907 

1,014 

1.06’ 

1,4'10 

!16 7 

722 

982 

£09 

935 

953 

94' 

914 

'] 916 

8 33 

921 

951 

872 

S..O 

84' 

1 ooo 

j 7t;0! 727 

750 

85.3 

J-29 

SS2 

i 82J 

1,30 

Sir 

670 

* 81S 

968 

764 

826 S3 

810 

685 

714 

682 

705 

82’ 

76« 

! 760 

607 

046 

7 23 

04' 

02!>l 

8:6 

856 

8 21 

970 

' 738 

708 

739 

8041 

837 

121 

1 910 

956 

857 

762 

861 

904 

• • 

# • 

* # 

« * 

i 

1 

856 

1 * ** 

• m 

• m 


a 


tf> 

a 

o 





889 -L 


1 23 

1 

23 

1 1.036 

1,100 


1 5C0 


c: 

<3 




24 


1,03.1 
1,020 
1,038 
1,039 
9.53 
913 
827 
1,139 
879 
978 
999 
956 
800 
1,T 68 
997 
980 

953 


1,06 7 

1,2r.o 
1.250 
1,261 
786 
42r 
146 
90 
72 
198 

151 
GO 
2S 

1G7 

r9 

152 


I ,033 
1.078 

1 oin 

I’OTS 
1,033 
t'38 
900 
834 
1,176 
813 
970 
1,088 
9 60 
722 
1/90 
1.011 
985 



1 , 0001 . 

3 . 000 ' 


t On’y 2 BiMlhistsin the Province. ^ - t ^ 

J [t no^ posoiblo to shovr the ratio of fei'nAle3 to lOaJes in the Natural population oy religion tor want 

inforTnation from other^ro einccs by District of birth or by religion. 
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Sudsidiary Tablk IV 



UBSIOIARY TaBLKS 


t>d 


iiTxn^ 


MUSAI MAX 


XUMBBB OF VeMALES per 1.000 MALES oFCERXAlif 

SELECTBD castes. 


castes. 


f \rorA • • 

I 

Brahra 

Chamiar * * 

1 «T a * 

^ WasKrrsin rand*! 
Khatrl 


1 


Mei5 U 
B aj put 


^Thakkar 
f A rain 

1 

I Bafinda 
Haiti 
Brtik pa 
\ Gujjar 
"Han,! 

I .I A t 

/ 

ICa^Hm iri 
ugH a I 
Ba t b .vn 
H aj r'»' 
i y*‘ * 1 
S h 1 :i 

\ T^trkhan 


€>/ /«ma?e5 2^er 1*000 rna^es 


All age^ 


— 12 


020 

SO I 

930 

77!* 

0 90 

O 1 H 

720 

8& » 

BHO 

031 


1.C19 

1 

1 ,o 


son 


7B^ 


O * 


85!* 


02 1 


833 


1 3 37 


8 70 


1 


1 .* i7 -"V 


87B 


8 GO 


1 ,0 I 1 


83^ 


1 iO 


02 1 


I i 

1 

I 

ill 

501’ 

1.04 1, 

1 

i 

Out) 

I 

1 .O I 4 

I 

1 ,o3()‘ 

I 

1,107 

P27 

rs 

753 

09S< 
1 053 

m 

rso 

O.iO 

00 '» 

u: I 

037 


I -2 —15 


1 .«lO I 
1 z**” I 
1.014 
1 .OL ^ 

I ,01.5 
7 10 
821 

7 1 3 
r5 I 
780 
005 
910 

065 
88 ' 

920 

093 

810 

980 

S’<2 
1 ,121» 
87 1 

1.07 I 



J ,2 5' 
SO^ 

1 . 06 :> 
006 

0 1 ) 

O'S; 

97 1 
erw! 

765 


I 5—20 


60.3 


t * * 


822 


1.06 5| 


5 I 


1.024 


OOO 


8:; 8 


33 


7 2ti 


1,13 


S O' 


1.899 


81 1 


:o—40 


40 and 
over. 


70 > 

1, 102 
1, I«> 1 
1 O » 

6 17 

OoO 
1.074 
6.3 7 

814 

738 
1,116 
897 
881 
1.06 8 
801 

f 

S82 

8 :« 

9 1 

770 

98 4 

63) 
I.25<» 
U7 _• 


oG7 i 

I 

t 

i 

0 :’ 0 . 

907 

891 

751 

648 

94 3 
710 
957 
577 
852 
1.104 
1,150 
030 
760 

906 

850 

917 

807 
1, 1 23 
900 

71 I 

85 2 


I 


G6S 

797 

6 89 

71.3 

7 10 
693 
778 
012 
736 
637. 
7 60 

1 .005 
850 
755 
408 
l.l 17 
807 

7 03 

734 

008 

895 

9 17 

900 































































































































CHAPTER VII. 



CiVIT. CONJDITION. 


S3. Imperial Table VII, Volume II, ^ves for certain age-periods, tlie 

Reference to olcmarried, unmarried and widowed persons by sex and 

Statistics. religion in eacli district and city. Table XIV of tbe same 

^^<^lume sliows Civil Condition for certain selected castes and 
tribes at certain age periods. Eive Subsidiary Tables are appended to tbis Chap- 

ter giving details of Civil Condition by sex, age, locality, religion and special 
castes. 


84, Universality of marriage in India is an established fact, and the mat- 
Main features been exhaustively dealt Avith in the previous Census 

of Statistics. Reports. Conditions in the State correspond very nearly to 

those in British India, and the institution of marriage is uni- 
A^ersal among all classes in the State excepting Buddhists, who dedicate a part 

of their male 
and female 
population to 
the service 
of their 

m onasteries. 


As usual, 
the statistics 
give a high 
proportion of 
married per¬ 
sons of bc/th 
sexes, and 

taking the 
figures for all 
religions In 
Subsi d i a- r y 
Table I, we 
find that 737 
males 'per 
'i'iville are mar¬ 
ried in the 
20—40 age 
period, while 
792 are re¬ 
turned as 

married dur¬ 
ing 40— GO, 
leaving only 
GO per >n.ilie 
unmarried and 



ma L.e 


Fc. MAS- £■ 


T 


ACE. 







V*rt OOy^£D 




r . . 148 widow¬ 

ers. ihis will fchow that few persons are left unmarried excepting those suffer¬ 
ing from some bodily infirmity or disfigurement, beggars, prostitutes, religious 
devotees, etc^ Among females 50 per mille are leturncd as married at 5 —lO, 
336 at 10 —lo, 812 at 15—20 and 891 at 20—40, t he number of unmarried females at 
the last named period being only 28 jfier nnlle or one in thirty-six. The propor¬ 
tion of vidows aged sixty and over is 768 against 326 widowers. This prepon- 
dei^Kmcc of \yido\vs over widowers is common in India and is generally attributed 
to C iVhiimarafive longevity of females and to the fact that widowers marry more free¬ 
ly tliajv^vidows. ^ The latter factor is chiefly responsible for tlie excess of widows 
in the f: 

the (J*en.-M,o uixt; aiguacis ui ±»xx lor xnciia, me pro 

portion of ra^jj^ied males per miVe is 454 and that of married females 476, ao'ainst 

410 rmt -rs 5 siiwvdng-»'cl«f -4 * 
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ni the State and the females giving an excess ot about 1 per 
Pvmjab, there is an excess in the State of 2*2 and *5 per cent, 
males and females respectively. 


Compared to 
proportion of 


85. Keligioii is generally considered Moha'inmcdli^ns'Yn'tho 

VarUtions by ^^',‘\,„ii‘*^and’°irashiniir Provincosfgenerally .”atlv 

Natural DiVl- t.^bes and castes as their ‘VVn.Utfon. A 

influenced by the latter in the *"*^*^01 ot th 1 

glance at Subsidiarv 'Fable II null show andTo—'Vs'is 2. 13. and 84 per mtUe. 

Mohammedans at the age periods O- o, .3 o nly marriage i.s not 

against 1. 13. and 7-2 among t hot.sLid of ma«^ 

as common in the State as in India, the pr p State against 7 and 37 in 

aged 0—5 and 3- lO being 2 ami * \^b ^ to t hose 

India. On the other hand, the conditions in is no marked dif- 

obtaining in the State. In regard to iiiternal provinces, the 

fcrence in the relative position of niarriec persons t ,ntUe in .laminu Pro- 

mimbcr of married males and females being 399 and -If- V increase in Ivash- 

vinee against 410 and 493 respectively in elenient. It will 

mir Province is due to the prc.lominancc of ;n e.Kccss of that 

also be noticed that the inoportion orenindcr^nc^ females over 

for the males in the two Provinces ‘ Pr<J^inccs and States and par^ 

married males is noticeable c\ct\N\hei Pmnab where tlic number of iuar- 

ticidarlv so in the uetghhouiiiig I roviiree of t ,l,.evei- it is interesting to find 

vied males per ,..-,Ur is 388 against 480 females. y ’ Frontier Districts, 

that the figures for the two sc.ves emigra- 

where the proportion in each case is 4ol . this is partlr due to rii ^ jj.ng in 

tion among Balti men and partly to the peculiar t lyil f oiidit ons p^^ ^ in 

Dadakh among Buddhists, whose proportion of mariied women is the 
the State, being only 3G3 against the general average the propor- 

AVith regard to the age ot marriage, there is no the Frontier 

lions of mariicd peisons in Jammu and Kashmir Provinces, thong however, 

Distiicts naturallv show lower figures tor the early age P*^^ ' r , as iudicat- 

te noticed that eirly mariiages are much more common among ^.""“^^ition he¬ 
ed bv the large piopoition (330) at 10-15. 1 he divergence S shown 

tweeir Hindus airtl Mohammedans is more marked in the case of ® -,.^0 

W the proportions of 477 and 304 respectively for the aViove ^ge"perlod. t he 
cenerll pio^portion (4001 in the Submontane Division where the 

|redomi?iatls. i.s naiurally the highest in the State. cmne ^"h 

Tbeluiii Valiev \vitli 385 and 334 respectively. frontier IXstriots coi e tt- j„ 
fhe lowest proportion of 153, which is due to the entire disappearance ot 
influence. The last, .-olumn of Subsidiary 'Fable Xo. II deserves earnest fttentron 
of the administration and social reformers, as it will disclose the astomshi g ^ 
That of cverv 1.000 Hindu females aged 40 and over in the Jammu P^o'^ooe, G.I7 

lire uddows.' .Many ot these may he° living in comfort with ud lie- 

rclati\'c‘^ bnt there must be a large number committed to lifelong misery 
ect The proportion rises in the" Outer Hills to G53, and slightly •\'^oliues in the 
8.dVmoutaue 'Fra. t to GIG. I'.veu in Kashmir Province the number of Bo'^t > 

8 ubmoutaue ,« «, 3 /ler »u 7 /e. Compared to these the proportion of 

is 4(>-2 ill Jammu Province and 415 in Kaslmui. 

J'lie statement in the margin gives the 
numher of widows per tnille for all religions. 
The proportion ft*r Tlindu widows 
eoursc niiK.-h larger as ab'ead^ shovn. m 
it is some consol at ion to thiiiK that le 
^onerid pri.i^ifirt ic^ii ot \vi*lo\\s iii 
stiM higher, ani(_>unting to 113 ami 
the last- two age-*periods, against 
-188 respeetiA^ely ii^ the ^tate._ 


widows aged 40 and 
^lohaminedan widows of the age 


Aur 


4 1 _ r> 

— 11 * 
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~10 ^ 4 ’»v 
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Civiij Condition. 


S6. Some 

Civil Condition 
by religion. 


of the prominent features relating io Civil Condition in each 
main religion have already been noticed in the preceding 
paragraphs in this Chapter, but it seems desirable to present the 


Rf'licion, 


AI! 

TTi ndiz 
5^ikh 

’Buddhist 

MiisaTman 


UXMAREIED. 

Marrieiv, 

Widowed. 

Male, 

Female* 

Male. 

T'emale. 

1 

Male, 

I’emale 

529 

394 

410 

485 

61 

121 

522 

’'313 

397 

476 

81 

211 


41.3 

394 

474 

54 

113 

444 

463 

495 

367 

61 

170 

532 

414 

412 * 

489 

56 
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statement in the margin 
will show that taken 
collectivel 3 ^ for tlie 
whole State, the num¬ 
ber per mille of un¬ 
married males 
largest among 
r552). Next 


is the 
Sikhs 
order 

follow IVtusalmans and 


in 


--JT -. . —*— ^vvjiuxi i-iie 

lowest proportion of 444 unmarried and the highest figure of 495 married 
males. The proportion of married males shows an all round decrease since the 
last Census, of 12 among Hindus, 9 among Musalmans, 2 among Sikhs 
and 46 among Buddhists, This general decline must be due to the combination 
of adverse circumstances already discussed in the first Chapter, and especially to 
influenza, which too^k a heav^’- toil of adult life from every community in the State. 
The Buddliists continue to show a large preponderance of married males with a 
corresponding dearth of married females, w^hich is the result of their peculiar cus¬ 
tom of polyandry, by which every ^^ounger brother having a nominal share in the 
common wife, is returned as married. Such a system would naturally leave a large 
surplus of unmarried wmmen, some of \vhom enter the Giinpas and dev^L,te their 
lives to the service of the monasteries. Leaving aside Buddhists who can be marr¬ 
ied without owning a separate wife and household, the Mohammedans predomi¬ 
nate in the number of married males and females especialK’’ the latter, the propor¬ 
tion of married Mohamedan females aged 40 and over being 550, compared to -^82 
among Sikhs and 361 among Hindus. This marked defect among Hindu females 
IS of course mainlv due to the prohibition against widow marriage, as is clearlv 
indicated by the liigh proportion of 635 Hindu widows in the above age group. 
The high proportion of married females among Musalmans is maintained in all the 
Natural Divisions, but it is very much conspicuoiis in the TCashmir Province and 
the Frontier Districts, where Mohammedans form the bulk of the population and 
where the proportion rises to 565 and 572 respectively. The Frontier Districts 
reveal the high figure of 600 married Hindu females aged 40 and over,but this is far 
from real, as the small number of Hindus enumerated in the frontier are immigrant 
traders and officials, who are accompanied by their wives and such other females 
whose presence is indispensable, while widow^’s and other female relatives and 
dependents are left behind. 

The Sikhs show a slight loss of 2 pe'r mille among their married females, 
which is due to the adverse conditions of the decade, but their proportion of 
widows of all ages (113) is much less than that of Plindus (211), which shows that 
the feeling against widow marriage is not as strong among Sikhs as amongst the 
Hindus. 

87. Subsidiary Table No. V appended to this Chapter gives the details 
£!ivlf fonrlitf^rt fw Civil Condition for selected castes. A comparison of this, 
caste ^ table ^vit■h the figures of the last Census vdll show that there is 

little appreciable change in the relative position of those castes 
since the last decade. Kashmiri Pandits continue to have the largest number of 
unmarried males, their present proportion being 572 per mille against 563 in 1911. 
The Bajputs come next \rith 560 against 558 at the last Census. On the female 
side, the Bajpiits show the lowest number of unmarried women (269). The 
Peculiarities of the caste svstems seem to have been retained by Mohammedan 
Rajputs, who are not much behind their Hindu tribesmen in the proportion of 
immarried males (550). They are equally conspicuous among the Mohommedans 
for the largest number of widows (528). This shows that caste is often stronger 
fchan religion in the matter of Civil Condition and in fact in many other respects. 
The proportion of unmarried females among Kashmiri Pandits has risen from 366 
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to 359 ver mille. but this is not as UigU as tbe f ® 

.Ta4 ( t26). . Hov/^er it sbould be borne mmind^that <4 marriage.*^ as 

sons iit P- given, time, iiave j. o liiiec ^ ^ ^*111 marrv nt. a later ago period, 

most i f the peison.s now shown as iiumorriei, noticed that 

Viom the standpoint of ^ ^ InmTi fm^nnmarriod females is entire- 

Iv blank at the last age pelicd (40 and to the 

castes it has a vorv limited ranjie e , the laroest proportion of 163 un¬ 
same, column for males --‘I 

married men compared to 138 ° are’concerned, the higher incidence 

el?, we^l^tha -^Wast age p^rmd var.s 

for per aud are much b^ow 

®anie age e>r i <■ TTiTirtii castes Kven tbe unmarried RXobammcdan Raj - 

n'ltr^are onlv'To ° on^ared to 104 Hindu Rajputs. Only BaRndas and Patens 
?how cVmnara) iv=lv higher figures of SO and 88, but their population is too small 
to desl^^rserions con^iderarion. This comparatively low incidence of *tnmax^ 
i d males amon" ISIohammedan? is mainly due to the widows being also 
fo- inornave It will to further noticed that, the proportion of widows of all ages 
for Mohainniedans varies from 03 to 1526, while the figures for Hindu widows range 
between 145 and 250 per mille. Tbe Mohammedan Jats are, however, an excep¬ 
tion t^the ride, gitinf a proportion of 145. which is exactly the same as for their 

>Iindu brethren. 

Tn rec^nrd to the differei^t age-periods for males, there is no perceptible dif¬ 
ference in the figures for males in the two caste groups. The proportion of mar- 
rTed men is generaUv very small in tlie two early age-periods varying generally 
from 1 to 5 per iniUe. The Arains only show comparatively Ingher figures (15 
per inille at 5—12), but the tribe is unimportant. Roughly spe^ving, a,bouh .^rU 
of the married males are married at 12—-20 and about i,rd after the age of 20. 

Similarly, there is no marked divergence in females of tlie 0—5 age group, the 
number of married girls in each group being generally near four or five Tier ryxxLie. 
But the difference becomes distinctly noticeable when we come to the age group 

5 _12, which generally shows lower figures for Musalinan tribes, the proportion tor 

iVIusalniau Jats and Ra^pnts being 38 and 68 respectively against 118 and 129 for 
the same tribes in the Hindu group. It is interesting to note that Ivaslimiri 
Bandits show the lowest figure (21) in the whole list, which is far below the propor¬ 
tion for Kashmiri iMusalinans (58). 

It is also apparent that the backward rural classes are generally in tb^fore¬ 
front in respect of early marriage, the figures for Brahmai^, Chamiaxs, jN^gr^, 
Thakkars and tlujjars ranging between 128 and 209 per rtxtlJe. Tliis is probably 
due mainly to the fact that marriage among the ordinary rural tribes is a much 
easier and simpler affair than among the liiglier castes, w'ith its expensive cere¬ 
monials and social entertainments. A glance at the figures of the last Census 
will show that a higher proportion of marriages at 5 —12 among large tribal groups 
is noticeable at the present Census. h'or instance, Chainiars give a proportion of 
179 against 171, Meghs of 209 against 186, and Thakkars of 202 against 176. In 
these circuinstaiices, I think it \vo\ilcl be futile to draw any general conclusions 
from these fluctuations as to the attitude ol the people, and the variations arc 
generallv' caused by accidental causes, such as the nature of the harvests, climatic 
conditions, the presence or abseni’e *>1 epidemics and last but not the least, the 
auspicious or intiii.spi<'ious cliaracter c«f certain montlis and years. 

88. The enclo.'ied statement shows the p#»rccntage of variations since 
^ . .. the last Census becrir.g on the three phases of Civil Condition 

ria. 1 ns. for each sex at certain ages in er.cli religion. It will be notice*^ 

that there has been no marked change since the last Census in the uiiiversalit- 
inarriage and relative jiroportions of sexes and age-periods, though there h' 
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some minor changes, wh cli seem to require a brief notice. As already mention- 
ecl^ tliere lia"> been a general decline in tlie number of married persons of bofli 
sexes in each religion. This is very nruch marked among Buddhists, the 
percentage of married males and females at the present Census being 48 and 37 
against 62 and 4 5 in 1011 . AVith regard to early marriage, there is absolutely 
no improvement ; on the contrary, there is a slight increase in the number of 

religions m the 6—10 and 10—15 age groups excepting 
proportions in the clifTerent age groups as shown in the Census 
tables of 1911, do not seem to me quite reliable, as our present returns 
- early demonstrate that early marriages are less common among Buddhists 
than among .Hindus and Mohammedans, and - my personal knowledge of 
tjadakh also ^ confirms the same conclusion. A glance at the column 
^'’^^dqws ill Siibsidiarv Table II will also show that there is a slight increase of 
vidows in all religious except among Sikhs, and I am not in a position to endorse 
^^^y predecessor s view that some improvement is noticeable in this direction in 
conseqi^nce of the people coming more and more into contact vdth their brethren 
in the Punjab and Indian Provinces. The modern advanced views regarding 
eaily marriage and the emancipation of widows have not yet permeated the masses 
. P^P^^i^fion, and the conservative forces are so strongly against these innova¬ 
tions that even educated people holding modern liberal viewj, have not the courage 
to act up to their convictions. The M^estern notions of birth control are foreign 
to tlie Indian mind and contrary to the religious and social conceptions of the 
people, who generally believe that every infant born of woman has its mainten- 
anee preordained and that God Almighty ^‘who gave the teeth will give the bread/* 

there is little chance of the AVestern ideas of birth control 
finding favour in India in the near future, but if they ever find their way to the 

large centres of Indian population, the 3 ^ will take ages to reach the inaccessible 
heights of Kashmir. 
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Civil Condition 


Subsidiary Table I —Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 

OF EACH SEX, RELIGION AND MAIN AGE PERIOD AT EACH OK LAST 

THREE Censuses. 
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Subsidiary Table IT—OiSTRTBUTjQjsr op Ccvil Condition op 1,000 of 
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) 9S 
987 
980 
997 
1,C00 


16 

12 

19 

3 


1 

1 

1 



5 

3 

7 

3 



,» ."09 


III.—the jhklum valley 


All religions 
Hindu 
Musalman.. 
Sikh 

Buddhist .. 


62 9 
563 
520 
554 


362 

420 

400 


65 

76 

54 

46 


i, OGO 
IXOu 
999 
1 -OCO 




1 98 9 

11 

m 4 

1 

1 9 U) 

J 1 

/ 1 

j 975 

25 

* * 

9 7 

31 1 

1 1 

11 J 

* • 

I 912 

' 87 ' 

1 990 

4 

• 1 

959 1 

41 

1 P P 

- - 

• * 1 

P * f 

•• f 



IV.-THE INOUS valley 










































































































































































































































































































































































Sub aim ARY Tabues 




Sex at certain aces _in each reltOion ano natural. Division. 



FEMALE. 


All agos. 1 

1 

a—5 

1 

5—!0 

10 -15 


15—40 

Unmarried. 

<D 

S 

Unmarried. 

1 

<33 

1 

Wifloffed. 

1 

‘C3 

d 

u 

-c 

Widowed. 

B 

c 

fTli 1 

* 4.^ 

1^ 

a 

£ 

fr __ 

Unmarried. 

Marrie . 

20 

2 1 


2S 

24 

25 

2.-. 

27 

28 

1 20 

30 

3. 

32 

33 1 


✓ 



34 


40 an<l over. 




37 


RlfZMARKS. 


ST.XTE. 


1 394 

[) 

4S5 

12 1 

990 

4 

* * 

9 17 

50 

3 

U ”»5 

1 

336 

9 

07 

S74 

60 

1 3 

499 

4 83 

313 

476 

21 1 

j 

99 1 ; 

5 

1 

893 

as 


501 

477 

22 

2 1 

830 

143 

4 

361 

635 

414 

489 

9~ 

997 

3 ; 

. , 

060 

39 

1 

090 

304 

6 

62 

888 

OO 

1 4 

659 

430 

413 

47 4 

1 13 

90S 

2 

* « 

05"* 

•** 


660 

1 335 

5 

34 

004 

02 

26 

482 

493 

4 63 

307 

170 

098 

1 

1 - 

997 

, 

2 

1 

954 

40 

•• 

409 

540 

61 

93 

431 

1 

4 26 


mountainous tr act. 


359 

480 

161 

002 

7 

i 1 

907 

87 

G 

582 

1 406 

12 

43 

1 8C1 

06 

G 

449 

545 


328 

476 

196 

094 

6 

1 

S07 

88 

15 

.512 

471 

17 

21 

849 

130 

3 

379 

616 


387 

482 

131 

985 

9 

6 

917 ' 

82 

1 

641 

351 

8 

65 

870 

65 

7 

607 

486 


')S2 

485 

133 

091 

9 

« m 

DOS 

90 

2 

67-5 

319 

6 

88 

896 

66 

13 

463 

624 



1 • * 


* • 

• * 

... 

m m 

• • 

1 


* • 

* 4 

* * 

• • 

m m 

* 

* m 

« • 

■' * 



OUTER HILLS. 


372 

483 

145 

993 

7 

* 4p 

903 

85 

12 

GOl 

385 

14 

61 

859 

00 

6 

463 

631 

290 

480 

230 

903 

7 

■ 

868 

1 27 

5 ’ 

437 

637 

26 

21 

820 

169 

3 

342 

6.55 

412 

4 83 

lO" 

094 

1 ^ 

* * 

930 


4 

800 

136 

4 

67 

876 

57 

8 

644 

4 48 

391 

478 

131 

1 099 

1 

IP « 

93 1 

C6 

■ m 

608 

389 

3 

i 27 

899 

74 

2 

446 

553 

-. - 

... 


^ * 

* • 

- - 

■ • 

'■ -M 

m m 

« * 

. - 

m * 


* * 

• 


m * 

* 


province. 


3 67 

4 82 

1 31 

1 

993 

V 1 

1 

* m 1 

1 

91 t 1 

81 

5 

.5 34 

3 3» 

,3| 

1 

SGD 

92 

G 

457 

537 

30^ 

478 

21 1 

993 

G 

1 

88 » 

108 

10 

47 4 

30 4 ‘ 

2 2 

2 1 

831 

146 

4 

359 

637 

403 

483 

1 1 4 

993 

7 

w m 

93 2 

05 

3 

653 

334 

S ' 

66 

875 

69 

S 

530 

402 

3S3 

480 

132 

99-3 

4 

w * 

92 1 

73 

1 

63 7 

' 33 9 

4 ! 

33 

897 

70 

7 

4 52 

541 

329 

5 37 

1 3 i 

1.003 

A m 

-■ « 

1.000 

«• • 

1 

* * 

03 3 

62 

* 4 

177 

! 

771 

52 

* • 

631 

1^ 

369 


{KASn PROVINCE). 


1 

4JO ' 

403 

87 

99.1 

1 

. . 

»sa 

2 0 

w «■ 

6 >S 

33 1 

1 ^ 

G6 

875 

59 

20 

5o5 

42. 

365 > 

t 

4.5 .l 

1 39 

1 090 

V 

* m 

« ■■ 

98 i 

1 3 

1 

7 17 

23 1 

19 

25 

8>5 

120 

m w 

387 

G13 

1 4 22 

198 

8> 

999 

1 

, - 

979 

20 

1 1 ' 

119 7 

2 98 

5 

52 

006 

42 

20 

.565 

4 1 o 

4 13 

493 

, 

S9 

1,0 JO 

- - 

* . 

OJ 1 

G 

*2 

GqO 

30 4 

7 

37 

913 1 

50 

50 

534 

4 lO 

■ * 

« <« 


* m 

, - 

.. . 

- - 

. - 


*■ # 

- * 

A « 

< * 

•* m 

m • 

f 

* * 

V * 


FRONTIER OISTRTCTS), 


4 29 ■ 

1 

1 20 

1,000 

1 

« m 

• «• 

9^1 

1 ^ j 

1 

8 V 1 

153 

3 

161 

1 

78 1 

56 

3j 

j 5 17 

1 1-0 J 

300 

4 >7 

4 *6 

4 7 

1.0 J 9 

- - 

* • 

955 

4 "t 

- - 

l,**0 ) 

* * 1 

* * 

■ 1* 

!5 19 

1 

1 O 

1 

0or> 

120 

170 

1 lO 

1.0 7 » 

V * 


97.S 

2 1 

1 

8 23 

173 

1 

1 1 2 

S30 ' 

1 

oS 

1 1 

5 7 2 

( 1 7 

.53 5 

3 12 

73 

UOQO 

* •* 

■ ■* 

l.OJO 

- ' 

. - 

4 1 > 

11 1 

> 

111 

151 

769 

77 J 

** • 1 


i .006 , 

4 1-7 

3 'i' 

' 170 

9.73 

2 

b 

0 17 

o 

1 

97 4 

tf; 

* « 

t 1 2 

5 37 

.51 ' 

90 

•IS 1 j 

129 
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CXVIIj -Cokdition. 


Subsidiary Table IIX.—Distribution by main age-berious and 
civil* CONDITION OE 10,000 OF EACH. SEX AND RELIGION. 


Reli^on »nct 


IVfAT.-ga - 

FsbcAilBS. 

Age. 


Unmarriec 

1 Married. 

Widowed 

U nmarriec 

1 Married. 

■i W'idowedp 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

1 

All Religions. 


6,288 

4, OSS 

614 

3,936 

4,847 

1,217 

0—lO 

• m 

2,866 

22 

2 

2,080 

83 

5 

xo is - - *» 

j» ■* 

1,107 

08 

4 

706 

362 

lO 

IS—» 

... 

1,196 

2,400 

176 

226 

3,463 

273 

40 and over 

* « 

119 

1.678 

433 

26 

949 

929 

Hindu 

* * 

6,S21 

3,968 

811 

3,128 

4,761 

2,111 

0'' ■" lO • * • ^ 

m • 

2,391 

17 

1 

2,637 

146 

18 

lO—Is • - e' * 

• • 

1 1* C 3 3 

81 

4 

600 

476 

21 

15— 40 

m m 

1,600 

2,144 

210 

82 

3.278 

662 

40 and over 

V • 

291 

1,726 

696 

9 . 

861 

1,615 

Aryn 

* » 

4,702 1 

i 4.425 

873 

3,198 

5.246 

1,516 

0—10 * * • 

• •*' 

2.609 

26 

6 

2.626 

233 

J2 

lO—^IS • • - - 

a • 

1,025 

126 

6 

484 

689 

21 

10 — 40 

m * 

082 

2,603 

228 

86 

3,4 79 

427 

40 anci over » 

* m 

86 

1,671 

633 

3 

945 

1.096 

siiiii 

* ^ 

5,519 

3,939 , 

642 

4.128 

4,742 

1,130 

O" lO ♦ * 4 • 

* -* 

3,149 

6 

* ^ 

3,236 

75 

2 

10—15 

•* * 

1.171 

69 

2 

720 

366 

6 

15— 40 


1,116 

2,298 

143 

128 

3,4 21 

233 

40 and over 

* m 

84 

1,666 

397 

44 

880 

889 

ifain 

m p 

6,356 

3,830 

814 

4, 829 

3,846 

1,325 

0—lO 

* « 

2,102 

P P 

P P 

3,376 

P * 

43 

lO—15 ♦ * » 4 

* * 

1,424 

m p 

i * * 

1.111 . 

85 

- - 

15-40 * * 

* • 

1.695 

2,237 

' 271 

342 

2,906 

299 

4 tO anti over * • 

m » 

136 1 

1.693 

643 j 


855 1 

088 

Buddhist 

* # 

4, 442 

4.952 i 

606 

4,633 

3,672 

1,6S5 

0— lO 


1,874 

8 . 

■ * 

1,094 

4 1 

1 

10 15 * • • • 

■ * 

829 

84 

2 

871 

4:2 

m P 

l5 ■ 40 *♦ • - 

1 

*' I 

1.383 

2,628 

108 

1.4 64 

1,921 

180 

40 and over 

1 

P p 

356 

2,232 

496 

314 

1,706 

1,614 

Musalman 

5,320 

4,120 1 

560 

4,143 

4, 887 

970 

o.— lO 

p e 

3,00S 

24 

2 

3,113 

66 

3 

1—15 • * * ^ 

p p 

1.130 

104 

4 1 

760 

334 

7 

15—40 

* • 

1,112 

2,466 

1,676 

246 

3,525 

197 

40 and over 

• * 

70 

1,527 

387 

24 

062 

763 

Christian 

* *' 

4,724 

4,363 

913 

4,356 

4,357 1 

1,287 

O " ■ 10 a-e « -m 

* * 

2,108 

* * 

* * 

2.708 

81 

P « 

lO — 15 

V *■ 

823 

46 

* * 

764 

228 

13 

15 — 40 

• p 

1^660 

2,300 

301 

683 

2,922 

134 

40 and over • • * • 

* e 

124 

2,018 

662 

201 

1.126 

1,140 
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SuBSiniAKY Tablk 


jV._ Proportion op tre iSkxks by CJiyib (^ondil’ion" at certain 

AOICS FOR ReBIMIONS AMO NATtTRVr. DiVtSfONS. 


iKMAtiK-'^ PK 11 1 ,OUO .>fAl,KH 




tl agt A~ 

c—• lO 

10-16 


15—10 


40 and over. 

Nax^raI- Divisions I 




t 







1 





A o R ; t. i J i o N ■? * 


j 

1 







' 

* 1 

'O 

\ 

1 

1 






1 

. 1 

-o 

4 

_o 

OJ 

ZA 

O 

o 

o 

CF 

o 

*a 

'TS 

_a> 

'C 


'd 

a 

1 ^ 

' 't 

1 

cS 

s 

mB 

OiP 

b_a 

Ld 

o 


1 p- 

'L^ 


» 1 



a 

.2 1 

■= 

9 



» 

es 



1 ** 

- 

3 

- II 

4 


r’. 

T 


!» 

l<> 

1 1 

} 2 

1 ; 

! 

i , 

14 

1 ■‘5 

1 G 

— 


1 ' 



• 

1 

1 

i 



1 


K AS H MI 11 ST at K - 


All Religiona 

Hindu 

^lusiilinaii * - * * 

Sikh 

Buddhistr . • - - 

C63 

523 

r >06 

074 

1,043 

1.053 
1.046 
l.OGl 
1.0S4' 
742 

1,763 
2.270 
1.S4 9 
1,878 
2,800 

926 

025 

1 925 

02 6 
1,065 

3,341 

7,399 

2,480 

10,346 

438 

2,671 

9,182 

1.448 

4.000 

4 « 

568 

422 

600 

554 

1,051 

3,265 
5,139 
2,877 
4.783 
501> 

2, 165 108 

5.521 48 

, 1.418 198 

2,750l 104 

1 1,052 

1.281 
1.333 
1,3 78 
1,341 
73 1 

1,386 
2.331 
1,060 
1,4 7 G 
l^tiGG 

186 
28 
309 
477 
88 2 

536 
1 35' 
663 
600 
765 

1 007 
2,076 
1,763 
2.016 
3,056 

_ —^ — -- — ——— ■ 


J^AMMU PKOVlNCii* 


•- 

627 

^ 1.097 

1,989 

; 913 

4.368 

3.4 62 

021 

3.890 

1, 917 

137 

1,382| 

l.G87| 

74 

616 

2.100 

All JEteligions 

527 

1,058 

2,320 

918 

8.806 

9.114 

406 

6.129 

5 263 

50 

1,354 

2,394 

32 

434 

2 261 

Hindu - * - * i 

687 

1,124 

1.732 

1,222 

3,0 10 

1,341 

580 

3,261 

1,023 

22 1 

1.407 

1,170 

16 1 

573 

1,931 

'Muscblmcm 

633 

1,1 13 

1,055 

909 

18,857 

4 * 

559 

4,330 

1.250 

89 

1.40 4 

1,480 

106 

481 

2.128 

Sikn 

Huddhiatf 

765^ 

975 

2,231 

907 

*' * 

•* 

1 933 

60C 

4- 4 

567' 

1,275 

1,250 

* * * 

769 

2.667 


_TUK submontane ANO SEMI-MOUNTAINOUS TKaCT, 


All Roligiona 
Hindu 
Musalmaii 
Sikli 

13uddliL£>t 



0071 1.071 

1.730 

902 

5,142 

\ 

3,3-»2, 

504 

359 

1,128 

116 

1.310 

1*429 

79 

62 3 

1,874 


530 1.032 

2,273 

902 

7,917 

18,875 

422 

4.730' 

3,478 

46 

» 1.317 

1,900| 

49 

437 

2,099 


680 1,117 

1,4<j6 

908 

3,864 

5 J" 3 ’ 

5S0 

2.724 

519 

207 

1,384 

1.0 13 

135 

603 

1,714 


604 1.085 

1,733 

843 

20.600 

1 « • 

574 

4,158 

1.5001 

103 

i,37‘J 

1,440 

148 

49Sl 

1,813 

« 4 


«■ w 

-4 4P 

« -m 

1 * * 

• m 

>*■ -*■ 

1 

1 


■4 •* 

* B 

■ * 

• ■ 

• « 


ir.—THE outer hills. 


AM Relifdons 
Hinda 
Mu-ialiiitici 

Sikh 

Huddhlat 


- I 

630 

1-113' 

2,20 i 

910 3.046 

3,587 

532j 

4,197 

3.140 

15 1 

1,409 

1 *908 

7 1 

512 

2^301 


523 

1.083 

2 555 

934 9,526 

3,5:iG 

388 

5,467 

7*Oij7 

22 

432 

2,407 

53 

1.389| 

2,927 


GOO 

1. 127 

1,910 

013 2,634 

3,42 2 

OSS 

3,635 

2.797 

22 b 

1 48 

1,280 

179 

577 

2.203 


G54 

1,133 

2.140 

953' 17.500 

• m 

514 

4,44<» 

1,000 

79 

1.4 23' 

1,513 

41 

4S3 1 

2,385 


#»>■ * 

075 

2.23 ij 

907j . . 

1 ! 

.. I 

i 938 

500 

^ * 

5G7| 

1,275 

1,25*' 

_ 

75 91 

1 

2,6G7 


I I.—THE JtlELUM V^ALLEV (KASiLMlR X'ROVINCE), 


All lieligioiiij 

* • 

680 

1 .o 1 r. 

1,348 

031 

1,587 

823 

58C 

2 693 

3,860 

105 

1.203 

964 

352, 

53G 

1..504 

Hindu - - 

* ■* 

493 

059 

183 

998 

57 1 

• * 

5481 

5^3 18 

8 711: 

as 

1,181 

1,83 J 

] 

461 

1,80 2 

^lU'ahnan - « 

-■ • * 

G89 

1.018 

, .309' 

928 

1,675, 

756 


2,G2d| 

3,435 

16 > 

1,203 

90*'j 

405 

639 

1.477 

Sikh - - 

* * 

723 

1.059 

1.755' 

040 

1 *5dO 

3 OJO 

1 57;-. 

5.867 

4 * 

125 

1,286 

1,450 

1,40J 

531 

1,839 

Euddhiat . • 

« * 

* * 

1 *• 

* * 

■ 

1 ** * 

1 1 

••1 

• 

* * 

• * 

4 m 

1 * * 1 

- * 

• * 

• ' 

m ^ 


IV.—THE INUITS VALLEY iFRQNXlER DISTRICTS). 


All R^jHgiuni# 

• a- 

8 3T 

932 

2 ,639 

tlOi 

2,291 

1,28' 

827 

2,118 

t 

1,292 

619 1 159. 

1,6G3 

574 

G7S, 

2 971 

Hindu 

«- « * 1 

1 ts9 

l3‘l 

15 J 

oso 

* * 

'* m- 

420 


- 1 

7 2071 

138 

ei 

969 

176 

Musalman . . 

. • 

8o2 

1.061 

2.486 

, 031 


lot 

792 

2.518 

1 .440, 

393, 1,266 

1.573 

281 

C63 

2,960 

HiUb 

w ■■ 

800 

3lS 

1,600 

2.671 


* * 

400 

4,000 

•• 

107 27 

1,000 

1 • # 

• 4 

1,0O0 

Huddhi^t * . 

- * 

1 O 17 

* 

739 

2,807 

1.067 

438' 

* *- 

1.052 

600 

1 

1,057 726 

■ ) 

1.675 

880 

766 

3.053 
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ClVJX, CoSTDlTlOljir 


CAS I'E . 


Hindu 

A rof a • * 

Braliman • * 

Oliamiar - * 

Jat - - 

Kaslimiri Pandit 

Khatri 

IVTcgb - - 

Kajj^ut ^ * 

Thakkar - * 


rvlueafman 


Arain 

13a fin dIV 

Balti 
Brukpa 
Gu j jar 
Hanji 
Jat 

Ivasli m i ri 

!IVI Inil 

Batli an 
Kajpiit 
Say ed 
Sli i n 

'I’ark 1 la n 


Subsidiary Table V.—Distributioe" by Civil OoN'uixioisr oe 1 


DrsTRiuuTioiT oy 1,000 aiAT^s or e: acs agx; uy civu. contditojc. 


-Ill €tff&Sn 


I 


o 


b—1 

Married. 

1 

i 

1 

1 CJ 

¥ __ 

I - 

I- 

o 

I 3 

4 

0 



1 






407 

41S 

1 I 6 

! OOO 

o2 1 

:U)0 

89 

9:^9 

472 

44 2 

86 

008 

62 3 

4 00 

77 , 

919 

572 

nnn 

VO 

1 ,ooo 

i 

1 

330 

i 

1 I 2 

s;oo 

181 1 

4 3:f 

so 

«;»o 





06 0 j 

j 

368 

, 

82 

999 

400 ^ 

-- *rr 15 

J' 

4 1 2 

89 

990 


■4-T 1 

6 23 


614 


400 

628 

JD8 


606 


620 


6 :8 


62 6 


5:0 


536 

61 2 


r\n‘> 


441 

40 1 

444 

497 

4 1 7 

;5H3 

3 60 

4 27 

J 1 7 

409 

3 94 

403 

4r>7 

419 


HS 




76 


42 


43 


139 




990 
1,000 
1 ,ooo 

-t>o I 9 96 

997 

9 90 

999 
1,000 
909 

998 

909 
1,000 
990 I 


03 


*-> 


GC 

0G 

G2 

31 

08 


o 


1 

1 

X 

1 


4 

0 


3 

1 


J 


1 

2 

1 


3 


n—12 


2 - 2 0 


20—40 


OJ 

o 


Q3B 

9B3 

QOO 

980 

9 93 

S 1 

96 t 

990 

974 


1 I 03S 


946 

9S6 

9SS 

971 

990 

9S2 

076 
9S2 
OSl 

085 
973 

991 

973 


'C> 


9 


62 

16 

3S 

19 


17 

35 

9 

26 


CJ 
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EACH SEX AT CKRTATM ACES FOR. SELECTED CASTES. 
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General. 


CHAJPTJEK VIII. 


El> TJ- 'ATION, 


89. Tlie statistics of literacy are contained in Imperial Tables VllI and 

A IX. Table VIII is di'vided into tbree parts; part («) shows 
Reference to ' literacy by religion and age in the State and the three Pro¬ 
tables. vinces, part (<^0 gives similar details for the T>istricts and part 

(c) for the two cities. Xdteracy by tahsils for certain age 
groups is exhibited in Provincial Table II at the end of the 
Table Volume of the Iteport. The condition of literacy among certain selected 
castes is shown by Imperial Table IX. and the sahent features of the statistics in 
the Imperial Tables have been brought out in the annexed ten Subsidiary Tables. 


90. The definition of literate as adopted at the present Census, was the same 

as at the last Census, i, e., no person should be regarded 
Definition of as literate unless he was able to read and write a simple 

literate. letter. These instructions are reported to have been 

carried out with sufficient care, and the Census returns of 
literacy may on the whole, be accepted as fairly correct, though allowance must 
always be made foaf a too strict or a too lenient interpretation placed on the defi¬ 
nition by diHerent members of the vast enumerating agency. 


]Province oi- State. 


91. f In a total population of 3,259,527 persons (excluding the Prontior 

Ilaqas^ where literacy was hot recorded) there are 72,228 
Extent of literacy literate persons, of whom only 4,007 are females. In other words, 
in tbe State. 2fi o'^'t of every 1,000 persons aged 6 and over can read and 

write. Among males 46 in ©very 1,000 are literate, the corres¬ 
ponding proportion amoi g females being barely three. As might be expected, 
this State with its preponderance of illiterate village folk is still very backward in- 

- education and is unable to stand comparison 

^“d^o"e7of'3”*^ the Indian Proinnces and other leadiM - 
literates in xxicii^Ti totates. it wxll be seeix frortx'tlie naarffinaTl 

Eneiish. Statement that with the exception of the Xorth- 

_"Western Prontier Provinces,ICashmir is fan behind 

the remaining provinces and States in general 
literacy, although it is some satisfaction to think 
that we are slightly ahead of Gawaliar, Hyderabad 
s-Tid Xiajputana and Ajmer IMerwar in point 
of literacy in English. Subsidiary Table II 
will show that the Submontane and Semi-lMoun- 
tanous region is more advanced m respect of 
literacy, containing 37 literate persons (65 males 
and 6 females) m every 1,000, against 19 persons 
in the contiguous Outer EUlls Division, and 26 
in the Jhelum Valley. The Indus Valley with 
19 literates in a thousand, stands on the sarne 
footing with the Outer Hills Divi®i<^ii> though the proportion of literate females 
(3) in the latter is in excess of the corresponding proportion (1) in the former Divi¬ 
sion. Among the Districts the largest proportion (48) is naturally returned by 
Janinru, which includes the Jammu city with its numerous schools and State 
Offices. Gilgit (40) and the Dasohli tahsil of Hathua District (39) have succeeded 
in retaining their superiority, but I not inclined to share the view of my pre¬ 

decessor that the high proportion of literates in Dasohli in 1911 was due to the' 
accidental presence of some members of the Settlement Department in this tabsil 
The Settlement establishment mearit a very msignificent addition to the popu¬ 
lation, and the high proportion of literacy in this tahsil is evidently a permanent 
feature, which is probably attributable to the circumstance that Dasohli Tabsil 
contains comparatively tbe largest proportion of Hindus througbout tbe State- 
and tbere are numerous families of Drabmans and Tandbas in and around Basobli,. 
wbo bave a working knowledge of Dogri script betides a smattering of Hindi 
ber© and tbere. Kashmir South (36) obviously owes its position to the presence of a 
jarge number of schools and State servants besides traders and Kashmiri Bandits, 
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in the city o£ Srinagar. This District also iuippcns to be under 

present cLisu.s, but the presence of some additional members of the Settlement 
sta« is not liUelv by itself to appreciably inHuenie the “ 

S L increase in literacy in Baramula on that account, ^he proport oi^ of literates 
per thousand persoits of all ages o ami over, heiiig 15 alike m in 11 and ^21. Bitera y 

IS at its lowest in Bunch I.laqa (1-1). i'ahsil ICot i ^ ^ npui s .i ^ 1 

Isidakh (1«) and Kiasi (17). The large number of literates in the small Jagir ot 

V a .1 rru€?1 tit tlie 1 oc4-. IS tififividenco 

Kliadarwah (3t>) per thousaiiil persom* against a^ mo 

of the keen interest which General Raja Sir Han Sing^ 

cational acl vancement of his suhjects. 


agir 

_ last Census, is an evidence 

Singh Sahib is taking in the t'dii- 


ii-J. 

Literacy 

religion. 

Indians, 


l.ii t rniit a 

o v't-r* 


t find 




Kxaiiuued by religion, the Jains who are essentially a trading t oin- 
nrunity, occupy the foremost place, followed, by Christians, 
hv who have 280 literates (275 males and 286 females), but it 
^I^Qi^ild be borne in mind that by fai the largest cjuota o 
literacy among Christians is furnished by Europeans and Anglo- 
Among whom 059 persons out of e 

_Christians though mostly converts from the 

lower classes, also appear to be indebted 
for their progress in education to the Christian 
Missions at work among them, for they 
possess 73 literates in every 1,000, which 
approximates to the figures for Hindus 
and is considerably in excess of those for 
Aryas, Buddhists and Musalmans. The Sikhs 
who mostly belong to the class of permanent 
immigrants to this State and are well repre¬ 
sented in trades and services constitute an 
third with 116. The Hindus who 
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preponderate in the urban population and comprise well known literate castes 
like Kashmiri Pandits and the urban Brahman population of cities and towns, 
claini 70 literates out of every 1,000. Add to this the fact that the Hindus are 
coihparatively more numerous anrong the trading and official classes in the State, 
The standard of education among the Aiyas is fairly high, and they are well 
j^^pi^gs^jAted in trades and services, but the rather low proportion of htei'ate males 
(66) and more particularly of females (19) is ascribable to the large number of converts 
from the so-called depressed classes being returned as Aryas. The slight decrease 
of 7 per thousand literates on the present occasion among the Buddhists is probably 
due to the greater care in filling up the column of literacy in the Census Schedules. 
There is a large number of Buddhists whose knowledge of language is limited to 
the ability to read the “ Chhus” (Buddhistic Scriptures), and all such persons 
were excluded from the returns of literacy at the time of Slip-Copying. / The 
Musalmans have added 4 persons to every 1,000 of their literate population during 
the last ten years, but they still present a sad contrast to their Hindu brethren, 
988 Musalmans out of 1,000 are still unable to read and write. The Moham- 


as 

inedan masses in the State are essentially agriculturists by occupation, hence the 
slow rate of progress of education among them, inspite of the special efforts of the 
Education Department to popularise mass education. No apology is, 1 think, 
necessary for the following ejuotations from the interesting note of the Inspector 
of Schools, Kashmir, on the subject of Mohiinimedan Education, 

In 1968 the number of Mohammedan scholars attending schools in the 
Kashmir Broviiice stood at 4,7 60. At the end of the Sainbat year* 1976 it was 
11,804. The number it is clear has more than doubled during a period of nine 
years giving an increase of 148 per cent. 

The ra pid increase in the iiuniber of Mohammedan scholars is due to the 
various faciUties provided by the Department for the improvement of Moham¬ 
medan education and these are enumerated below :—• 

Grunts. —During the year 1968 the Islamia Scliools were given a grant- 
in-aid of Rs. 2,400. It has since risen to Rs. 6,4 60. 
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Bern eacli giving tlins a total ex^^diWe ^ 

Mohammed arschoteSSi“lf*:R« existed provision for only G 

the Middle Schools of Anantnaa Bar^mill^^^^T^ each and these were tenable at 
Bum of Rs. 3,200 was sanetion’e^* f i ^ an<i^Sopur. In the year 1971 a lump 
this amount Rs. 2 200 were allo+t^./! +*^^+ 1 ? Mohammedan scholarships. Out of 

been raised to Rs 3 OOO These Ka^mir Province. The amount hae now 

Mohammedans to schools scholarships have proved very useful in attracting 

post ofl^^bt:1eache^ hi'the's'^at^lr' a^^ra "s" " 9^8 ^tere waa only one 

Now there are as many as^ 107 ^Iwc^^a^hem ’ ^5 per mensem. 


of Moha^edan^^holars The c£S “duty of"the°™l^c tercl“rs"c 

fns?i?ftl?ns''"t’sons^o"tl?e'^|^I^°Slatronai 

train ^eaclelfwny'^^enSr^^ *<> 

stltu'tio'^ Anantnag Middle School. Teachers who pass out &^?m thlse'in* 

stitutions are appointed as 2nd teachers in schools on incriased rate^ S ^ 

pXted^ Is "^Trabi^'TILher"""^ Maulvies^a^^ %- 

Kashml^^rthe 

^e^em and SheiUi Haniid Ullah B.A., was appointed to and is still continumg 

^.* -Llie object of tbis appomtixtent was not tbe strengtlieiiiiie tbe 

inspecting staff but solely the encouxagement of Education amono- 

Mohammedan community of the"^ State. The number of M^mmedln lnlnect! 
ing officers stands at present at 3.” Axaxxiiiieoan xnspecr- 


93. 


Subsidiaiy "^'^ble VI compares the prevalence of literacy among selected 

castes. Ihe Ivashnnri Eandits top the list with 517 literate 


Education hy 
caste. 


males and 13 females out of every 1,000 of the caste strength 
Ihe reduced percentage of literacy in this community at the 
^cent C-ensus (30) against 37 in 1911. can only be explained 
, . • . j? gica^i' discrimination at this Census in recording 

literacy and a stiict adherence to the definition of literacy, as otherwise a substanti^ 
rise might have been expected in view of the apparently rapid progress of edu- 
oation in Sriuagar The Khatries come next ^.dJh 399 mal? liWaW, but Their 
number of fernale literates is six tirnes as high as that of the Kashmiri Pandits 

that being mostly immigrants settled in pursuit of service and trade’ 
ey readdy £wail themselves of the increasing facilities for female education 
provided by the State girls schools and private Pathshalas. They hold verv 
liberal views on the subject of female education and it is not unusual to find Khatri 
girls of rnarri age able age and even married Khatri females in respectable families 
^armng the three E s. at their houses from their male relatives. The Mohval 
±5ralamans, who are an enterprising community residing chiefly in the Mirnur 
and *^^^^^^^istricts, are also conspicuous with 333 male and 56 female liter^s 
in every jOOO o population of the two sexes. The treatment of JVTohvals 

affected the proportion for Brahmans (53 against 65 
in Y 11). Ihe Mehgs, Thakkars and Jats, who are mostly agriculturists and are still 
credited wdh old-world notions on the subject of education, rightly come at the 
bottom ar^thereis absolutely no female literate among the first two castes* 
J.bat the Ejndu Itajputs have advanced educationally since the last Census in 

females, is an encouraging feature of the present Census 
returns. I The Musalman castes make a poor shoAV, the highest literacy (21) being 
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recorded by the Pathan, followed by Arain and Sheikh, with 18 each. The 
Musalman Kajput comparer very unfa vourably with Hindu Rajput, with less than 
one-fifth of literates, and the Ivasbmiri Musalman who should betaken to indicate 
the true state of literacy among the indigenous population more than any other 
local caste, has 99 2 illiterates out of every 1,000 of the population. As regards 
Buddhists, the number of illiterate males and females in every 1,000 of Mangriks 
is 934 nnd 998 respectively. 


94 . '^riie inhabit ints of cities are, for obvious reasons, far more educated 
. . r**** than those of rural areas a nd wc, therefore, find that in the 

Literacy iii Ci ics. population of the two cities of this State 198 males 

and 21 females per 1,000 can read and write, against 46 males and three females 
in the entire population of the State, and ou total literacy for the cities which 
stands at 120 per rnille of the population, does not compare tmfavourably with 
some of the big cities in Northern India, e.g , ^Amritsar (114), Multan 
(87), S’alkot (04), I>elhi (161), Agra (148), Literacy in Jammu city 
(191 males and 92 females) is higher than in Srinagar, with 174 literate 
males and 7 females out of 1,000. The larger incidence in Jammu 
is due to the presence of tjie Durbar and the Ministerial Offices on the 
Census night, and the comparatively insignificant number of female literates in 
Srinagar is attributable tojthe aversion of the average Kashmiri Pandit to educate 
his daughter or sister,..<-The city of Jammu thus surpasses not only the five above 
mentioned cities of two neighbouring advanced Provinces both in general and 
English literacy, but is even ahead of Lahore, where the number of literates in 
every 1,000 of the population is 206- 


95- 




glance at tne marginal taoie will snow tin _ 

Liferaev bv proportion of literate males from 7 per thousand at 5—lO 

acre.neriods over. As regards females, the maximum of 4 

® is reached at the^ age of 15 “20 and the proportion then 

recedes to 3 at 20 and over. Considering that it is rare for a person to begin 

to read and write after attaining the age of 15 
and assuming that tlie younger generation aged 
15 20^ years must have had equal, if not greater 

^dTicationa.1 tlian olclor persons 

had possessed in their boyhood, we should expect 
a higher proportion of Hterate persons at 15—20 
than at 20 and over. The contrary result in the 
case of males, therefore, requires some explana¬ 
tion. |T he figures by religion as shown in the 
inargin, also point to the same result except in. 
t le cn5^^* of Hindus. The greatest divergence 
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to read and write in 


Riiddhists, who have little 
opportunities of educating tlieir children at school 
and the preponderance of literates in the last age- 
^roup IS, thei'efore, evidently due to the practice of 

igioiis education at home at an advanced 
age, particularly to those pemoiis who may be 
desirous of taking to monastic life. The difference 
in the proportion of Buddhist females in these 
two age-^’oups also point.s to the same tendency. 
As legards Sikhs and Christians, literacy is natu- 
^lly more widespread among immigrants, a large 
majority of whom belong to the ao^e-groun 20 
and over. / The excess among Musalmans at 20 
and ovei* irtajr i>e due to some extent to the nrac- 
tice among adulta who did not possess the Lme 

tife ^ ?cliool as their sne! 

.cessors of the present generation, to acquire suf- 

ficient ability to learn the religious serints and 

vernacular, at their homes or in Maktabs, which ^ex^sted 
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The ^sumpti^ Iko reLFws’cc^ob mostly inhabited by Mohammedans, 

Musalman Cter^te femain^verv l ooo °“ly ““e 

the age-group 20 and over? ^ ‘ ® age-group 15—20 against 11 in 

acq^edfS^S “ e^he?^agf^peHo^ *«> view that literacy 

illiteracy at a later ase esueciallv a-m?™ certain cases apt to lapse into complete 
stimulus to retain thmr’ literacv cultivating classes who have little 

hand, it transpires f!rom a speciaY^s^rtfo^® f school. On the other 

Province that this group which cSnA??t ?f ^ age group 20—30 in the .Tammu 

1911. possesses no lfls"^;^T2%oo“h “ates agai^sr^^^ ap-group 10 -20 of 
age-group, axes against o,727 literates in tlie later 

terprItetioLTll??d^^tifT^^^^^ ‘o the different in- 

ing agency. literacy by different members of the enumerat- 

Liferacy'^monr closely follows that 

females. to over l ^ there is one literate female 

to the total female population aged^l ^d^lVei^^^il*tl?°^^°“ literate women 
greatest number of female literates it thousand. The 

the Submontane and Semi-Moimt?i.^? ^ f thousand) is returned by 

influenced by the Jaromu District ^Jith proportion is largely 

1,000, which is the hig^st ® hterate females out of every 

State. In the Indus VaUev Di-^si«Si qoc?c„f“f”^ Districts of the 

illiterate, and the conditions'in th73h?lum V?Vle. » 1.000 females are 

and three female literates per thoutsr.^ ?“ Valley and Outer HiUs with two 

portion ( 286 ) of the female literates is possessed°b.?CT?iisK®*'*'®^* 

Jains accouht^fptlJTlh^rlte fema?e^“‘"^ri^?"* literate.*" The 

paxted to Jain wotnen is largely of^a ^reliffio^^^^^^’ though the education im- 
ance indicated by the high propOTtion of /-sf °^®^moter, and the preponder- 

the majority of Jain won^n^r^educated at IS—-20 shows that 

in every 1.000 are fairly well represented L wb 34 literates 

be able to lead the^hoirGrlnth. The^m?“'=orti^‘^ 

of the activities of theArya Samai in ??= ^f among Aryas speaks well 

Hindus 994 out of every 1^000 females stm i?lV?. 

femaJe literacy is claimed by the Khatries ^QOl a ^ ®te, and the largest share of 
Kajputs 996 females per thousand are u^^bi?+ 0 ? 

Megh and Jat temalfs are the most the Thakkar, 

tion among Musalmans is neghgi^le ® °JV ..female educa- 

iLK.iS’cV * 

1 * - on^ in a t-tioiisand- Tlio largest of Tr»-i 4-rii 

knowing persons is naturally to be found in the cities and distHEnglish 
w^ch contain State Ofifices and Educati4a^^"i^?ft^ioSs Fashm& 

fe°s^ettr^y fm^g^v|riSoo^^^^ o?!?. na^SJ ta^e°X^leaT^S 

(16) 1 C l etm ned by the Outer Hills Divisi^. ^ twl^'ve^y le^ EmopelnT?® 

this part ot tbe countiy, aud the number of secondary schools imparting education 
in Engiifcii ifi comparatively small. The Tianch Ilaao. i o^tt- ^ 

males in lO.OOOag^nst 41 1 ^ Bhadarwah Ju^? aid*lv iTudha^pmfhfwSve^^oT^ 
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to fare equally badly in Eiigli-li literacy as in respect of general education. The 
liigh average of 102 in Gilgit is evidently due to the presence of Kuropeans con¬ 
nected with the Agency. "I'lie largest number (7 per 10,000 ) of English knowing 
females is reported by Ivashmir South and Gilgit Districts, followed V>y Jammu 
(6), the corresponding proportions in Kathiia, Mirpur, Punch, Kashmir Korth and 
Ladakh not execeeding 1 eacli. 

The prevalence of English literac 3 ' by religion is illustrated by the niarginal 

statement. It will be observed that the 
relative position of the dift’erent religions in 
respect of English literacy is the same as for 
general literacy, except that iJie Sikhs who 
excel the Hindus and Aryas in general liter¬ 
acy, occupi’ a lower position in point of Eng¬ 
lish Education, The Musalnians and Buddh¬ 
ists also exchange places, for although the 
Mohammedans cannot claim to ^lossess more 
than one English knowing person in a thou¬ 
sand of their population, tJie Iluddh sts show ' 
an entirely clean sheet. ^ 

Of the more important castes the 
Kashmiri Pandit contributes 1,045 Eng¬ 
lish knowing persons to every 10,000 of its caste strength. The Jvhatri comes 
off second best with 638, but the proportion of English knowing females in this 
caste is about double that of the Kashmiri Pandits. The Mohy^ with 777 males 
and 34 females is also well represented. Next in order are the Mahajan with 212 
males and 7 females, the Kajput with 126 males and 3 females and the Brahman. 
\Ndth 66 males and 1 female. Here as in general literacy, the Thakkar, the Jat 
and the Megh stand at the bottom of the list, ^he Pathan, the Mughal and the 
Sheikh are the best represented castes aniong Musalmans in English literacy, 
but they are still far below the general level attained by the adv'anced Hindu 
castes. 
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98. Conformably with the practice at the last v_ensus, nteraev 

ed in all local languages Icnown by a person, but for the purposes 
Literacy in other of Imperial Table \n[I I the one known best was alone taken into 
languages. account. The minor and unimportant languages are grouped 

under the head Others The marginal statement shows the 
relative prevalence of the six more important languages among the followers of 

the three main religions of the 
fc>tate. Bodhi is another im¬ 
portant local language, but as 
it is cultivated exclusively by 
the Buddhists of Ladakh and 
Ilaqa Padar in Kishtwar, it 
has not been considered worth¬ 
while to compai-e its pite valence 
among other religions or its 
progiess since the last decade, 
ft Wall be seen that the most 
favourite language is Urdu 
with 28.202 Jitiu at*^s, owing to 
its position as the court lan¬ 
guage and the medium of in- 
strnction in the Primary and 
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auddle School CJasses. Tlie proportion of Urdu knowins persons nor thousand 
of popiUation among the Hmdtis and Musalmans is 22 and 5 reapecti^-eW 
are 2o Urdu knowing Sikhs in every 1,000 of the population, and this p^opopt^n 
^ only exceeUed by Gurmukhi (53), which ia their religious Script Next to Urdu 
Persian is cultivated by the largest number of persons both i^ong filndus and 
Miisalmaiis. Xhe proportion of S among the former wliich is in fxcess of the 
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corresponding preportion of 2 4 among Musalmans, is largely contributed by eolleee 
and school students. J^iteracy in Arabic (1*6) is pursued exclusively by tbe Mu- 

^ kno\«ng persons in a total popidation of 

Out of I w i’- ?i HifidvLS of the Jammu Province. 

Out ot 8,316 ^indi literates in the State, no less than 7,564 naturall\^ hail from the 

Jammu Province, with its preponderance of Hindu population. The apparent 

literacy among the Hindus in all important local scripts as compared 
with the last Census, is more artificial than real, and may partly be due to the ten¬ 
dency to concentrate on English as the principal language in case of English 
Knowing persons and to omit local scripts as an unimportant item The transfer 
of over 21,000 persons from the category of Hindus to that of Aryas among whom 
literacy is comparatively more common, is another notable factor which has 
operated to re duce the proportion of literacy among the members of the parent 
Btoclc, As a matter of fact, the total incidence of literacy among the Hindus 
should have been much lower but for an increase of abont 71 per cent- in the 
number of their English literates since the last Census. 


^ It will be seen from Subsidiary Table V that there has been a steady 
. . though small, advance since 1901 in the diffusion of literacy 

^nm^tnparison with in the State. ISTo comparison is possible with 1891, as literacy 

on that occasion was registered for Europeans and Anglo- 


past Censuses 




i>^nTTil>er of literates pei' 
fii t/ fe n ge cl 10 a ii d. 
ovei'. 



1921. 

191 1. 

1901, 

Males 


54 

53 

5S 

I’emalcs 

- - 

3 

2 



is more marked among the females. The Kathua 
District shows an extraordinary improvement, 
the number of male literates aged lO and over in 
this District having risen from 122 per 1,000 in 
1911 to 219 at the present Census, but I have 
some doubt as to the accuracy of these figures 
and those of the Mirpur District, as the 
divergence is apparently too marked in the 
two cases to be explained by natural 


progress of education in the course of a decade, and individual idios 3 mcrasies of 
the enumerating staff may be partly responsible for the result. Good improvement 
is also noticeable in Hhadarwah Jagir. The decrease in the number of literates 
in all ages lO and over, since the last decade in Ddhampur, Hiasi, Kashmir North 
and Gilgit is to some extent the result of the greater care which was taken at the 
present Census in filling up the column in the general Census Schedule. The pro¬ 
gress of literacy among females is common to all the Natural Divisions, but the 
highest incidence is reported from the Submontane Tract which includes the 
Jammu District- The growth of female literacy in the region of Outer Hills from 
1 to 3 per thousand is a prominent feature of the return . The trend of progress 
of English literacy more or less keeps pace with similar progress in general literacy- 
The proportion of English knowing pers'ons in the popixlation of the State for all ages 
5 and over, has gone up from 23 to about 30, and all the Natural Divisions and Dis¬ 
tricts share in the increase. 


The 

Pro gress of 

Education accor_ 
ding to Depart¬ 
mental Statistics 


being over 77 per cent. 


marginal statement gives comparative figures of the 
number of institutions and scholars in tlio last year 
of each of the past four decades. It will be seen that the total 
numbe.^ of institutions is about 8 times the number of similar 
institutions in 1901, the increase during the last decade 

The growth in the number 

of scholars has been equally 
remarkable, considering that for 
every 2 students attending 
schools in 1901 there \vere 9 
students in 1921, and an in- 
_crease of more than 50 per cent. 

scholars has taken place during the last decade. The 
present number of Secondary and Primary schools-is 49 and 342 respectively. 


No, oF- 

1921. 

1 1 91 I. 

1901. 

1391. 

In%titiitions - - 

0 70 

379 

87 

45 

Scllolar:. 

*■ ^ -m 

32,971 

2 1,194 I 

7,214 

3*770 
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Against. 30 and '202 respectively in lOll, and 277 new scliools for 
special instruction \Nitli 5 . 01 - 1 - scliolars liave l»ecn opened during 

1 lie las tten years. Of tliose 210 arc I'rivate indigenous scliools, most of 

which arc subsidized by the State. .I’lie number of male .‘-cliolars in the Second^^ry 
Schools is about 2 V times a.s higli as in lOOl, w!nle the number of students attend¬ 
ing !Priinar\' Schools which has advanced by 71 per cent, since lOll, is four times 
the correspontling number in lOOl. Aiiotber satisfactory feature of the decade 
is that 0 l^rimary Schools for girls witli a roll call of 538 have been opened by the 
State, and private eiitei'prise lia.s supplemented the State effort by adding two 
private Pi-imary Scliools foi- girls with a roll call of 151.^ The Amar Singh Xechni- 
eal Tnstitiite was opened in I^'ovember and the number of students on the. 

rolls in i\Jarch 1021 was 81. The Jn.stitute imparts instruction in a variety of 
arts and crafts such as, painting and decorating, carpentry, masoirry and plaster¬ 
ing- embroidery, mechanical engineering, basket making, pottery and tile 
making, wood carving and workshop practice. d'he annual expenditure on the \ 
maintenance of the Institute has been rapidly increasing and is now about \ 
Its. 77,000 per annum. Xlie total iiiimber of students discharged after complet- I 
ing their courses is 76. 

sides the Primary and Secondary Schools above-mentioned, two collegesv 
srre niaintaiiied by the State in the two cities of Srinagar and Jainmu. The num-\ 
ber of students who have obtained their degree in 1921 is 51 against 5 in 1911, \ 
which shows the growing popularity of higher education. The nun^ibcr of passes ' 
in the iMatriculatioi> and School l^^inal Examination in 1021 is more than thrice 
the number iiy 1911. A’^iewed in the light of the increased departmental activity 
the Education IDepartment, it was reasonable to expect a higher proportion of 
hteracy than what is actually disclosed b^' the C’ensus return, and the difference 
IS, therefore, evidently due to greater care on the part of Oensus Oflftcials in regis¬ 
tering literacy and a closer scrutiny of Slips at the time of absti'action. 

I 

The expenditure incurred by the Education Department in ten years end- 
1920 amounts to F?s. 51,54,166 which works out at Rs. 182 per annum for every 
1 ,000 persons of the total population (excluding Frontier Ilat^czs) and Re. 1 per 
annum per head of the population of school-going age. 

T-he percentage of male scholars to male population of school-going age in 
1920. ainounted to 6 'o compared to *52 in the case of females. The corresponding 
proportions foi Ivashmir I^rovince 's\'ere 14*6 and "65 respectively. 

average number of %’'illages served by each school in the State is not 
correctly ascertainable, as the schools particularly in the hilly regions, are not 
situated at any regular distances £i*om the sxirrounding villages, wliich are often 
cut oil 03 ^ intervening hills and streams. iMoreover, there are very few schools 
in the X*iontier Districts and most of the villages arc without a school. Eor the 
same reasoiis it is difficult to calculate the approximate average distance between 
* 1 " schools. It appears, however, that the average number of villages serv¬ 

ed by each school in Ivaslmrir Province varies from 41 in Miizaffarabad to 25 in 
ivashmir South. fn Gilgit there are 8 scliools for 82 villages against only 11 
schools for 468 villages of Ladakh, which means 1 school to everv 43 villages. The 
•iverage nuinber of villages served by each school in the Jammu Pro^dnce is 15 and 
tiie approximafo di.stance between each two schools is 12 miles. * 


, ould be interesting to see if there is anv correspondence between the 

number of literate persons aged 15—20 according to Imperial Table VI j I and the 
number of scholar.s attending schools in 1920. Excluding pupils of Priinarv a-4 
IJemcntary Schools as being too youi g for this age-period, we have about -S 

scholars against 8,221 persons recorded as literate at the present Ce^- 
narily the number of Census literates sliould be semev hat high--- 

scholars, but the contrai^^ result in this case is due to tho 1 

Classes are also attached to most of the Secoiidarv Sch- ^ « S 

pc does not isolate 1 lie number of Primaiw student- -3 ^ M 5 

Jarge proportion of these students who would >i 1 i J § 
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for litera-cy is tlius included, in flie numl> r of scholars of tHe higlier classes who 
are supposed t-o he literates. Moreover, IPriinary Scliools;in rural areas contain a 
fairly large proportion of students aged 15 and over, as the average cultivator 
^^^\>5ould generally not send his son to school at a very early age. 

lOl, N’o newspaper or periodical is published in the State, with the excep- 
Newspapers and tion of the weelcly official Gazette with a circulation of 900. 
Books. The total number of subscribers to dailies, weeklies, etc-, 

published in foreign territory is about 2,400, but the corresponding figures for 
the preceding decades are not available. Some further light is thrown on the 
recent growth of literary activity in the State by the information supplied at 
my request by the Tostmaster General, Punjab, which shows that no less than 
5,115,292 letters, 4,265,71.0 post cards, 389,454 packets and 535,938 newspapers 
and journals were issued for delivery in the Kashmir State during the year 
1920. The total number of books published during the decade is 1,184 against 

.only lO in the years 1901 1910. The largest share is claimed by English (8 58) 

and Urdu (266), but it must be mentioned that this number is almost wholly 
made up -of official reports and notes published by the various State Depart¬ 
ments. 


Ills tl t ^ 

Rcliolai 3 


in the number of 
present number of Secoi^. 
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SUBSIDIAHY 'rABUK I 1-ED U CA'riO>J BY AOE, SEX AND LoCALIXY 


I>ISTR1CX AXO NATUKAt- 
I>1V ISIOK. 


Kashmir State, 


I.—The Submontane and 
Semi-Mountanous Tract. 


NUMBER JPER JMILLE WHO ARE LITERATE, 


All aops 5 ani-> ovtu- 



Malc 


Jammu District 


Katliua ,, (JasiTier- 

j^arh and Ivatlivia telisils 


Alii^pur District 
and lihiinber 
onl v) • 


li.—The Outer Hills 


(Mirpur 
tell si 1^ 


Katliua District (liasobli 
tclisil onlv). 


Mirpur rJistrict (ICc^tH tel 
si 1 


Ddhainpiir 'District 


Riasi 




Bhadarwah Ja^ir 


Du ncti JIq 


a 


Jammu Province 


III.—'The Jhelum Valley 


KnsbiTiir I^orth 


South 


jVru7:affaraV>ad'District 


IV. — The Indus Valley 


L:idakh 'Pistriet 


G i Igi t 


Celtics 


26 


37 I 


48 : 
29 


26 


19 


39 


15 


23 

17 

36 
] 4 

27 

26 

I 5 
36 
21 

1 9 


\ 6 


40 


1 20 


Een^ale 


3 


65 


79 

5 0 


47 


35 


30 

41 

26 

70 
2 6 

47 

46 

27 

6 4 

no 


36 


30 


at> 


1 Oh 


5—10 


7 

1 


3 


2 I 


Male 


Eeniale 


5 


16 


30 


3 


3 

2 

27 


9 


3 


G 


/ 


5 3 


lO-15 


Alule 


■> 


1 

2 


1 2 


28 


49 


F'cinale 


63 


25 


no 


17 




JO 

2 4 

O 


14 


28 


12 


4 4 


1 te 


<> 


24 


1— I 

1 4 


16 —20 


Male 


12 


3 


2 

5 


27 


Keiiiale 


9 


53 


102 


1^5 


G6 


5fi 


33 


78 


20 


31 . 

T 

20 I 

7 7 

30 

53 

53 


2,; i 


7S 

32 

25 


(> 




2 66 


lO 


11 


17 

1 


5 


3 

6 


•> 




35 


20 and over, 


Alale 


11 


61 


85 

6 !> 


6{» 


48 


93 


46 

56 

37 

84 

36 

69 

60 

39 

82 


52 


52 


Female 


5 


9 2 


22 8 


I 


l2 


6 
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*> 


2 

10 
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«i 


2 > 
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SiTRsiniARv 'Pabik 111 . - H^ni'cA rioN* by UKMcjtox, Sex axh I^ocality 


DiSTKlCr ANlJ NaTI'RAI* 


Semi- 


Kashmir State 


The Submontaiie and 
Mountanous Tract. 


J ammu District 


ICa.tliua pm ( 

and K itlitta tchstls otilv-) 


Mtrnur District (Mirptir and 
BhimHcr tehsilw on!%'') 


11^—Thi Outer Hilts 


K.ithua Di?;trict (Basohli tchsil 

f.>n Kd 


Mirpur 


(Kotli tchvi I 
on 1 v) 



It 


Cities 


Ni’:,i Her per aiiulic wao are literate. i 


Mai 


es 


126 

92 

9 s 


9 7 


63 




lai 


58 


49 


114 

80 
505 
4 37 

33 1 

405 

495 

7iM 

45f» 

4S 1 


The proportions in tins tabic are for persons aged 5 years and ov'er- 
^ndicates no population or too small for useful coinparison* 


i n i: 

A UV \ 

SiKll 


tVinales 

XI M tc^» 

f*'emales 

Xfafcs 

Fcinalc' 

Afulcs 

a 

4 

5 

U 

7 

1 ^ 

6 

66 

19 

18 ) 

34 

1 

1 1 

1 68 

7 j 

63 

1 2 3 

227 

66 

1 * 

! 10 

i 

02 

1 5 

1 52 

! 4 3 

1 ^ 

1 

20 

1 ! 

33 iJ 

i-il 







t 

t 

7 

LM 9 

37 

3^« 1 

99 

f 

♦ 

.'1 

2 

62 


141 

15 I 
1 

25 1 

1 

1 60 

4 * 

400 

* * 

. ' 

2 

S27 

43 

3 1 :t j 

, 

' 

52 

m 

2 

* 

m 

2 52 

5 0 

2 !■ 

3 

2 i 

4 


3 

m 

i 

* 

4e 

" 1 

* 

- 

11 


m 

lU9 ' 

11 

m ' 

5 

€4 

19 

177 

36 

1 

38 j 

i 

1 15 

i 

7ro 

167 

199 

1 

3 ) 

‘ 1 

IH 



i*2U 

20 

- 1 

13 

* 


232 

22 

* 

34 



1 7 4 

345 

* 

1 

240 

810 

357 

743 

541 

63 

7\* 

4k 


m 

m 

r»o 

3 ! 4 




m 

♦ 

4 5 

7 to 

1 

3 98 

4*. >3 

1 

1H2 



AI CsALMAX 


Males Vl*'einalcs# 


lO 


20 M 
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.> •> 


47 

I 7 
22 
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Kt>ucatiok. 


Suu^ioiARv Tablk IV.—KjsrGBtsa EoxjCAxroK bit Aoe, Sex a^te lioc. 


VLITY. 



t>xsxRiCT NAxtjttjii* Division. 


'■ ^'’V «"*n»»n‘an« and Ssmi-Mountano 


Tract 

Jammu District 
Katliua 


US 


tohJns onlv). »-<* K.thua 

“'felSTl, ‘ “”d «hi„bor 


**• The Outer Hills 

* * » 

Kathua Di^fict (Baaohli tchsil only) 
^firpur 


r * 


tehsil only) 


Udh Q^mpur 
Risisi 

*• * m 

Bliadarwah '/ayir . • 
■Puncli Tlctqex, 

Jammu Province. . 

—TjI? J4i3lum Valley 

Ivashimir J^orth 

*« South . , 
Mii;iaffarabad District 

IV. - The Indus Valley 


« • 


IdixECATfi Jiff EK&-ijr‘3a i*i;a lO,OJO. 


1921. 


0—10 


I 


1911 


15—20 


1901. 


21 AiJD OVKE 


Ali, ageis 5 
ANn OVSR. 


Axa. Aq£; 




till offea 


<!> 


O 

"3 

a 

< 3 > 


3 


■1 I 
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5 - 

a 

_a 

& 

. - a 

1 Male. 

Female. 

1 

Male. 

i 

a 

Male. 

5 

« 1 

1 

» 1 

c 

'• 1 

lO i 

1 

11 

12 i 


i 



i 1 


1 

1 
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~£ 

”3 

a 

o 

PE4 


13 


93 


51 


J4 

3 

SCO 

14 

1 lo 

s 

135 

0 

8U 


* * 

^ • 

* * 

91 

* » 

i 

34 

•A ^ 

34 

r 

I 

13 

1 

* m 

i 

« • 

f 

- - 

1 

92 


S5 

1 

31 

1 

22 

t 

• <# 

■ ♦ 


2 

3 


19 


t * 


1 

3 


1 1 
30 
7 

lOG 

16 

104 

219 

4 j 

401 

‘15 

3T 




21 

13 

15 

37 
10 
45 ' 

17 * 

51 ! 


* • 


15 

S 
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11 


* • 


1 

1 


* » 


115 

44 

187 

37 

24 


1 

2 

6 

2 

lo 

*> 
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41 

12 

44 

102 

32 
1 76 

26 

£7 
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SuRsii'>rARv 7 ahl^ V, I'rocrEiSs op Edi.’CATION SIN'OK 1001. 


20 ANr> ovj.^R. 


District .\nd N'ati.'rai. r>ivisin>.. 



3/• 

fj/C- 

1021 

ifii 1 

1 no il 

i 1 

102) 

1911 

1 ! 0 1 

14 

i: 

1 < 

1 ■ ■* 

1 bj 

19 


Kashmir Stata 


*■ —Submontana & Semf-Mountanous 
Tract 


•TAmmu District 


P»»tliuA District (J^as cuerenr)i & ICrtilittn 
tehsiis onl5*). 


district (Mirpur an(] J^liiinlN- 
tclisils onlv). 


**- “Tha Outer Hiil* 


Kalliiia District iBasohli tclisil ni»Iy) 


-Mirpur District ( Kotii tcLsil onlv) 



clhampur District 


Hiaal 


Hhadarwah J&^ir 


r*URcli ItaqM 


Jammu Province 


■ II* ^ The Jhelum Valley 


Ka^ljiiilr Xorfh 


JZulTarabacI t 


The Indus Vaffoy 


fulfil ^ J-Ij* 
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DUCATIOiSr 


CASTE 


Hindu. 

Brail man * . 

Jat 

ICaslimiri Pandit 
idiatri 

Mahajran • 

Megh • , 

Mol>3'al 

Rajput * • 

Thakkar 

Musalman 

Arain . . 

Balti . . 

G ujjar . . 

Jat 

Kashmiri , • 

LigbaJ . . 

Palliaii 

Rajput * . 

SIteikli - * 

Y* - 

Budh. 

^JaiiLtriks (Bhots) 


Subsidiary Tabi.e VI. ^—^JEducatxon by Caste. 



XCMB^R PKR l,COO 



XUMBIiK PISR 10,000 

L-n'KRAXE; iv Exoxish 


275 


190 . 


202 

81 

20 


IS 


21 

1 6 

IS 


53 

99 , 

3 1 

94 7 ; 

t 

901 

15 

28 

* ■* 1 

935 

972 

299 

517 

13 1 

7oi 

4 S 3 


55 


39'.» 

333 


33.1 

138 

30 

^ f 


28 


1 1 


OO 


1 3 


5B 

1 


72r> 

804 

I 

I 

fc 

79 8 : 
919 I 
rso 


601 

067 
903 ' 

667 
862 j 
9(‘4 ■ 


997 

1,000 

987 

01 O 

985 

I ,ooo 
944 

996 
9 9 


982 

995 


97**: 

989 


998 


998 


3G . 

3 

1 979 

964 

997 

32 

1 

1 984 

Or.s 

OQO 

■IJ' 

3 J 

H j 

[ 9s2 

969 

JH>7 

1 7 

" ' 1 

C9l 

98 3 

J , Of.O 


01 

m 

967 

934 

f 9 k 


I CS 
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3 5 

5 

i,C4 5 
03 s 
123 

1 

-126 

73 

9 


8 


2 1 


Cl 


20 


66 

lO 

l,S25 

J,038 

212 

1 

777 ; 
126 

I 

15 


I 'J 


4 

4 

’ * 1 

996 

993 

i.oto 1 

1 

J 

a 

12 

* * 1 

994 1 

988 f 

1,000 1 


4 

H 

14 

1 1 

992 , 

986 

99 m 1 

5 

9 

17 

Co 

1 

983 

970 

998 1 

19 

35 


37 

IS 

3i 


10 


23 

44 
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J I’.e proportions in Tabl^ art- foi' persons a£jed 5 vears and over. 
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SUBSiDIKAY TaULK VII. -KUMBEROF INSTITUTIONS AND PUPlLS ON 1 STIt MABC « JP21 
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Subsidiary Table IX. —Number and Circulation oe Nbwsrapbrs, etc. 


Uati^Tiiage 


Class of newspaper (Dailv, 
SVeekly, etc.) 


Englisli 


Dai 1V 


Weekly and Others 


U irdu 


Daily 


Weekly and Others 


State Gazette 


1 1921 

lOl 1 

1£01 

Circulation * 

Circulation- 

Circulation* 

3 

4 


’ 430 

m m 

* 

20 

* * i 

! 

• 

1.200 

' 

* « 

1 

1 

* « 

soo 

I * «■ 

1 

* # 


- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

!■ 

'f i 

eoo 

375 

278 1 


iSOl 


Circulation 


0 
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Subsidiary Table X. —Number of Books fubliseed in each Language. 


Xcimbkr of Books 


O IX 


I^^tiigua^e 



Knglish 

Sanskrit 

I" rclu , • 

Ka ahiiiiri (Shardii) 


44 


S4 


10 13 

1 OJ 4 

1915 

1 9 1 G 

1 


i 

r 

r 

' 1920 

Total of decade- 

11-17 

1918 

1 1919 

■i 

1 

1911- 

11*20 

- 

1901 — 1 
1910 

1 

1891 — 
1900 

4 

« * 

1 

5 

<i 

7 

8 

i 

9 

10 

11 

5 

12 

13 1 

14 

37^ 

45 

i 

3r> 

2^1 n 

1 4 2 

‘ 5 1 


77 

S5S 

! 

i 

1 1 

* * 


*> 


17 


J 4 


1 o 
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»» 


2 1 
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46 
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4 4 
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I 7 
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CHAPTER TX. 


Eanovac k. 


102 . 

Refe re lice 
statistics. 


The statisslics of tlic languages reliirned 
to ill Imperial 'JViblc X. Appendetl 
Suhsicliai V Tables showing : — 


in I lie State are 
to the Chapter 


contained 
are three 


(1) The distribution of the total population by language. 

(2) The distril-ution V>y language of the population of each District, 

^3) Comparison of the caste and language Lables for certain tribes. 

103. As in the last Census, the enumerators were instructed to ent^ the 

language which each person ordinarily used in his owri home. 

Accuracy of With a view to avoid tlie confusion likely to be caused by 

statistics. local dialects being returned instead of languages, the enu¬ 

merators were clearly informed that dialects were not 
wanted, and as a further guide, lists of main languages were circulated among them. 

w^re, hov'ever, told that in cases of doubt then best couise Aivas to wri e 
down the name of the language as given to them by the speakers. 


'^rhese instructions were again repeated in the course of the conferences 
locally held in each district, and I have reason to believe that the work was done on 
the whole, with sufficient care and the record of languages at the present Census 
has been much more satisfactory than that of the last Census, as wik be shown 
later. In some cases unimportant local dialects were returned, but these were 
carefully cliecke^l in the Tabulation Office and classified under proper heads. 
Imperial Table X of the Second Voulme new deals with only^ 33 languages arranged 
in conformitv witli the classified scheme of llr. Crierson s Linguistic Survey , but 
no less than lOl difierent names of languages and dialects were originally retvirned 
by the enumerators. Some of these names belonged to certain castes, such as 
Watali (from Watals), Bakarwali (from IBakarwal-), Oaddi (from Gaddis), and 
Labhani (from Labanas). 

1,009 persons in IJcllianipur returned Sarori as their dialect, but this dialect 
not being traceable in Dr. Griersons classification of Linguistic Survey, local 
enquiry had to be made, which showed it to belong to Western Pahari under which 
it is classified. Bazigari (87) and Sansi (G) were also found have to no relation with 
nnv classificcl IciiiguagG, and thcreforo^ placGd iiiiclGr the liead iiiiclassinGci. 

Mis-spelling also caused ambiguity in certain cases. One person in Srinagar, 
for instance, was returned as speaking KcihuHi for ^ and similarly the langu¬ 

age of 7 persons in Punch /loqci was entered as HctHcjvi for Ticiifcjrah'i, Such 
accuracies, liowever. were very rare and v^ere at once corrected by prompt local 
enquiries. 

The use of different terms for diflerciit foreign languages, such as Afghani, 
Kabuli, Shinwari and Pashti for Pashto, and Tin ki and Purbi for Yarkandi and 
Hindi respectively", seems to have caused some confusion at the last Census, 
but this time loose entries of this k nd were sufficiently guarded against by pre¬ 
vious circulation of the lists of classified languages. The enumerating agency 
in the State were free from any political or social bias in regard to the record of 
languages spoken in the State. LTrdu Hindi controversy does not exist in the 
State, as Lrdu, as a spoken language, does not play any important part here, 
though our vernacular offices carry on their corie.spondence n Urdu, which has 
also some academic interest for the educated people and is taught in our Primary 
and Secondary Schools. As a spoken language, Urdu is confined to a very limited 
number of State officials, traders, etc., from the United Provinces or other Urdu¬ 
speaking localities. 
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TjAJCaXJAGE. 


. 104. The languages spoken in the State have been arranged in Table X 

according to their linguistic affinity on the basis of Dr. Grierson’s 
of I scheme. According to this classification all the languages 

Languages. used in the State belong to two families (a) Tibeto-(5iinese 

T 111 ,* and (b) Indo-European Family. The entire District 

family, its principal members being Balti 

^ ^ • Indo-European Family, which comprises the remaining langu- 

^ further sub-divided into non-Sanskritic and Sanskritic Sub- 

Sub-branch includes the Dard group of four langu- 

S ' > B-r c»s ^ini, Sliina, Jvohistani and Xashmiri. Ivashmiri was previously treated 

as a member of the IS or them-Wes tern group of the Sanskritic Sub-branch of the 

- i\an anguages, but as a result of further research it has since the last Census 

iDeen transte^ed on Dr. Grierson’s advice, to the Dardic branch of non-Sanskritic 

anguagcs- Inis treatment of Ivashmiri is opposed to the popular and local belief 

mat ivasimnri was originally the language of Brahmans and has grown out of 

» ans < 1.1 .. u It IS not an easy matter to set aside expert opinion, which is based 

horough linguistic research. At the same time, it is possible to conceive 

tnat a people with a Unguage of their own existed in the Valley before the advent 

j +*^ rahmamc influence, and that inspite of the change of religion and intro- 

uc ion of fbe religious Sanskrit Script, the old language was retained- This 

t^es ion IS discussed at some length in the ap 2 jendix to the Chapter on Caste.” 

certainly a large admixtime of Sanskrit and even of Bersian 

- . i^^gu^ges, but the pliilological research seems to have proved 

a ^ has its roots planted in the Dardic soil, though the branches bear 

^ uiarks of the later date influence of Sanskrit and other languages. 

^ o 1 Ivashmiri should cause no surprise, when it is known that the 

non-oanskritic influence bn.ci -p^,. — 

Hills 

and <Jhtbhaii languages mostly 

105. The peculiar ethnic /ind phj'sical conditions of the State with diverse 

races and religions, vast mountain ranges of varying altitude 
and a. net work of rivers and hill torrents cutting off one 
part of the country from another, all tend to restrict 
mutual ^ intercourse and confine the various groups of 
population within v^ery limited and isolated areas. The result 
is ^ bewddermg multiplicity of languages and dialects, which 
caused, considerable confusion in tlie language returns of the last Census and led 
various discrepancies in Table X ami the- Subsidiary TaHes of the last Census, 
As already’' mentioned, necessar 3 ?' precautions n'ere taken at the present Census to 
do away with the dialects, and a revised list of languages has now been pre¬ 
pared. in accordance with the classificatioii adopted in the Linguistic 

. India. The attached map shows the prevalence of the more 

important languages in each district. The present Census returns 

main languages, of w’^hich Ivashmiri is by far the most p^’^" 
dominant language in the State, sjiokeii b^^ about 39 per cent, of the total 
population. Subsidiary Table IX gives the pro 2 >ortion of Ivashmiri in each district 
of the State, and a glance at this table ■will show that Kashmiri language has 
found its way into the remotest corners of the State. It is spoken by 8 jier cent, 
of the people in the Jammu Frovince, by about one-third in the BhadaiAvah Jagir 
and b^^ 9 per cent, in IMuzaffarabad District. Udhampur District which adjoins 
the liigher ranges of Kashmir, has drawn considerably’^ on the siu’plus population 
of the ^hrlley' and the Kashmiri language has consequently become the predomi¬ 
nant language of the District, the of Kaslimii'i-speaking population 

being 40‘5 per cent. Besides Kashmiri proper, 'whicJi is spoken by 1,221,110 per¬ 
sons, there are five dialects of this language knowui as Banjw’'ahi, Kashtawari, 
Bugali, Kambani and Siiaji which are spoken in different localities of the same 
na^ re in the district of Udhampur. At the last Census only tAVO dialects Kainban 
and Dodi, were shown under Kashmiri, but this rvas d-ue to an incorrect classifica¬ 
tion of dialects. Kext in order of numerical strength comes Bahari, which claims 
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a popxilatioii of 530,059 persons and is generally spoken in tlie Outer Hills DistrictSj 
^l\izaffaral>ad and Basolili Talisil. Tliis is closely followed Hogri 

(524,850), wliich forms a connecting link between sta,ndard Punjabi and Pabari 
and is tlic predominant language of Jammu and Katlixia Districts. 
largely spoken in the lower portions of TJdhampur and Ttiasi Districts. Pvinjabi 
lia^ a large following of 241,439 persons. Having entered the State from the 
Punjab side, Punjabi i.s confined to tracts nearest the Punjab border in Jammu 
and IVlirpur Districts, where the people come freely into contact with their neigly 
boxirs ill the Punjab. CJojari is the language of tlie ubiquitous Gujjar, who is 
everywhere at home both in the Jammu and Kashmir Provinces and seems to 
hold a monopoly to occupy the most inaccessible heights. Gojari was for a time 
Ij^Peved to be a” dialect of Western Pahari, but it is now known to be form of 
Rajasthani and has been assigned to the same group. Its total strength is 289,485, 
which is much below its trilial strength (302,107). The difference is due to the 
fact that Gujjars, though still retaining their wandering instincts and keeping large 
flocks of sheep and cattle, have, in most cases, acquired lands and settled as or¬ 
dinary villagers in all the districts of the State except Ladakh, anti being a biling¬ 
ual people, they generally use Gojari in their intercourse amongst themselves, but 
when mixed up with other tribes, they easily adopt the language of their neigh¬ 
bours. They are fairly represented in all districts of Jammu and Kashmir Pro- 
N'inccs, but muster very strong in launch and the Districts of Piasi and IVIuzaffar- 
abad, which possess arge grazing areas. Itiasi especially is the favourite haunt 
of Gujjars, who form the bulk of its population. A map is attached showing dis¬ 
tribution of Gojari in the State. 

Pothwari and Chibhali are confined to iVlirpui* District, their numerical 
strength being 92,724 and 86,050, respectively. Dalti and Ladakhi with 148,356 
and 33.174 persons respectively, belong to the Photia group of Tibeto-Chinese 
family, Balti is spoken by the Balti Mohammedans of Tahsils Skardu and Kargil, 
and Ladakhi by the entire tahsil of Ladakh Zanslcar Ilaqci and a small number 
of Buddhists in the higher villages of tahsil Kargil. J'hese two languages have 
as usual, been largely influenced by the ei'croachments of their neighbours. On 
t he Oilgit side, Shina has largely entered into the Balti vocabulary, especially in 
the Ithondu Ilctqci ivhich adjoins Gilgit. ]n Kargil tahsil there is a good deal of 
Kashmiri element in the higher villages of Dras and Soru Ilaqats, which border on 
Kashmir, while Zanskar lias a fair admixture of Pahari borrowed from the neigh¬ 
bouring Padar Ilaqa. Shina comes last wnth 28,478 persons. It belongs to the 
1 )ard group and is spoken in the Oilgit District only. Kohistani, another lan¬ 
guage of this group has a small following in tahsil Karnah, the higher portions ot 
which border on Kohistan in Government territory. 


Languages of 
India. 


106. Punjabi and Pothwari are shown in Table >C as languages of India, 

in view of the fact that in this State tliey aie among the main 
langxiages of India, and also because they originally entered the 
State territories from the adjacent British Districts of the 
Punjab. But leaving aside this historical kinship, the two languages have for 
several generations found a pernrianent habitat in the State. The necessary 
particular's about tliese languages have already been given in the preceding para- 
grapli. Of the large population (240,660) of Punjabi-speaking people only 52,463 
are immigrants from the Punjab, while the rest belong permanently to the State, 
Pajasthani and Western Hindi account for over two thousand persons each. The 
former is spoken by Marwaris and by Labanas in Biasi and Jammu Districts, and 
the latter by Urdu and Hindi-speaking people living mostly in the two cities of 
Srinagar and Jammn. Pashto claims a batch of 2.071 Pathans mostly found 
along tlie Pathan border 
C'ensus by 586, the 

working on the Upper Jhclum Canni in Mirpur. GorkhoH lias a following of 1,220 
per.sons consisting mostly of Gorkha scj'ioj’s, some of whom have settled in the 
State after Iheir retirement from iMil'taiy service. A small number of immigrants 
speaking Bengali, Purbi, Gujrati, etc., were returned and classed under the head 
“ Otheis,'-’ 


in Gilgit and Kai'nali. 'J’hey have Fallen since the last 
excess in 1911 being due to tlie presence of Patlian coolie.s 
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107, Two languages Xdiassi and. iPersian, have permanent religious con- 
f nncrirficy^c nf nections with ceitain parts of the State. The Shia community 

^ in Baltistan and Ka.fhmir and the Buddhists in Xiadakh look 

upon Persia and Lhafsa as the fountain head of their leligion 
and culture, and their priestly class is often educated in and drawn from these 
countries. Hence a small number of persons is found at each Census spealdng 
Persian and Phassi languages. Their present number is 181 and 43 respectively, 
whicli shows a gradual slackening of the religious tie. Ho other Asiatic languages 
call for any special remarks. 


108. Of 333 persons who have been returned as speaking European lan¬ 
guages, 3529 speak English and 3 French. The English- 
European Lan^ speaking people show an increase of 72 since the last Census, 
guagcs. The Gexinaii element has entirely disappeared. 

1C9. My predecessor discussed the gypsy languages in paragraph 232 of 

his Pepoit. He did not seem to have a clear idea of the 
Unclassified classification of such langua.ges and this was not to be 

languages. wondered at, as no clear instructions bad till then been re¬ 

ceived on tbe subject. He mentioned the names of Gojari, 
Pakarwali, Gaddi, etc., but these tribes are settled permanently in the State 
and their languages have been classified uirder other groups. The only two 
Meandering tribes now found in the State are Bazigars (87) and Sansis (6), whose 
languages have been shoMm as Unclassified.*’ 


no. The constant nintual action and reaction of languages tends so lai'gely 
Mutual intel= obliterate dialectic distinctions that it is often difficult 

lie'ibilitv of draM’ a line M'here one language ends and the other begins. 

" ^ “ This is especially the case in the Jammu Province, where a Hied 

^ ■ languages are generally spoken, and where the people of one 

group can fully r:nderstand and converse in 1 he dialects cf the adjoining groups. 
This holds good even vhen the dialects belong to different language groups, for 
instance, Kashmiri gradually rneiges into Pahari in Bamban and certain other 
parts of Udhampur District, and Ladakhi into Balti in the higher villages of Kargil 
beloMT Lama-Uiu. It is difficult to give the status of Lingua franca to any of 
the languages sj^oken in the State, but Punjabi and Urdu are understood by in¬ 
telligent people in all parts of the State. Punjabi is generally used b 3 ^ the State 
officials in their dealings with the people and by tbe Punjabi traders and busi¬ 
nessmen, M’ho are found in large numbers in all important towns of Ivashimr and 
even in the Erontier Districts. The spread of education has greatl^^ assisted in 
introducing a common language and Uidu is iiom’- easily' understood by the people, 
Mdio have had the benefit of school education in f arL^ age. It is gaining in popu¬ 
larity as a nredium of private coriespoiideiice, though Hindi and Dogri are strll 
used in Jammu Province by tradesmen and people of the old school. Similarly’', 
Persian is still used in Kashmir, Gilgit and Baltistan. 


111. IMention has already’' been made of local publications in Ghapter VIII. 

I have not been able to obtain reliable information regard- 
Literfiry acti- irig publications of a literary character, but so far as I know 

vity. there has recently been no local production of any literary 

merit. The old religions and historical literature of Kashmir is 
mostly in Sanskrit and enjo 3 ’’s more than a local reputation, but modern education 
has diverted attention from the old channels and the progress in new languages 
and litei ature is not 3 "et. sufficientl 3 ’' advanced to produce any author's of I’ecognised 
abilit3^. HoM’^ever, education is making good progress, and it is hoped that Kashmrri 
scholars with their natural intelligence and taste for literature, will Hpd avenues 
for oiiginal thought. There are some good Persian books by Kashmiri authors 
on history and poetrv^, but tbe taste is d 3 ’ing out rroM''. I have also come across 
some Kashmiri books in Persian characters, but these are mostly irr poetry of 
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an inconsequent and erotic nature, with copious quotations and forms of expression 
taken from the Persian verse. The Buddhists have voluminous works in their own 
script, hut these are mostly religious. The only literature common to all the 
communities and tliiferent parts of the State is that supplied by Indian news¬ 
papers. most of which are in I^rdu. 

112. In view of the excessive miscltLssification” of languages in 1911, 

alluded to by my predecessor, it is diificult to attempt a satis- 
Variations. factox'y comparison of the language statistics of the present 

Census with those obtained in 1911. Table No. X was pre¬ 
pared at the last Census without any regard to linguistic affinities, and main 
languages and dialects like Punjabi, Gojari, Pahari, Poguli, Sii’aji, etc., were 
promiscuously iDlaced under the head Western Groxip.’" 

Again, some Indian languages such as Powadhi, Gujrati, Bangrahi (mis-spelt 
as Baiigri), Ivatliiawari, Pangwaii. etc., were classed as Languages of the State”, 
while Chibhali one of the State dialects, was shown under “Indian Languages.” 
It appears that the table was prepared in ignorance of Dr. Grierson’s classification, 
and an attempt was made later ou to rectify in the Subsidiary Tables some of the 
errors made in preparation of Table No. X, but it did not prove successful for 
want of reliable data. The statement ou the margin compares figures for the 

main languages spoken in the State. 
Kor the reasons already given, the figures 
generalK’’ do not tally and no conclusion 
can be based thereon. 'Phe small increase 
ill the case of Pahari and Dogri 
cori'espond.s very nearly with the in¬ 
crease in population, but in all other 
cases the differences are too ^arge 
and chiefly due to the inaccuracies of 
classification in 1911. Punjabi shows 
an increase of 28,100, which is apparently 
too large and is partly due to Pothwari 
being returned as Punjabi in some cases. 
This view is supported by a decrease of 1,401 in Pothwari. Similarly,there is a 
fall of 4,659 in Bhotia with a corresponding rise in Shina. The past figures are evi¬ 
dently incorrect, as Ladakhi could not be returned for 54,237 persons, when the 
total Buddhist population was only 36,512, 
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1921. 

Hhotia - * 

180,398 

181,769 

( [jad'ikht iLnd liAlti) 
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ICaslimiri - - 
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I . . 
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Subsidiary Table I.—DiSTRiBU'rioNr of total population by Lanouage 


Kaniily Sub-Kamily* 
Branchy Sub-Branch 


Oroup artd 

Sub-Groii p- 


Laiiijuaije- 


3 


Tibeto-Chinese Kamily, 
Tibeto- liurman Sub- 
Kamily* Tibeto-Himala 
yan Branch* 

Tiido-European Familv, 
AryaT Sub-Family, Oar 
<lic Branch* 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

I 

Iiidn-European Family* 
Aryan Sub-Family, Outc 
Sub-Branch (Sanskrit) 

Indo-European Fiiniily, 
Aryan Sub-Family* Innci 
Sub-Branch. 

Ditio 


Ditto 


«* 


X i beta n 
Group- 


K o Ti v\^ a r 
G roup. 

Oard Group 
Du- 

Do- * . 

Do- **- 

N'ur th - 
\\~es tern 
G roup. 

Central 
G roup. 

Do- - - - 


^^aliari Grou| 


Bhotia 


Indo-European Family. 
Aryan Sub-Family, Indo- 
Aryan Branch, Outer 
Sub-Branch- 

Indo-European Family, 
Aryan Subrp'amily, Indo- 
Aryati Branch, Inner 
Sub-Branch- 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Indo-European Fa miIv* 

Aryan Sub-Famil>, Eran 
Ian Branch- 


iVorth- West 
cm Oroup- 


Oliilrali 

D;irdastani 

Kohistani .. I 

t^ashniiri f 

S^hirm * . 

I-ali nda 
{ Chibhal j)- 


Fiiniabi fT>o-i 
trri dialect)* 


Fa i a sf Ini n i 
( Ofiiari 
cii alect)* 

Wo?fern J 
I^ahiiri* 


Bah ndii 
( Pot h wa r I 
dialect )• 


Central B Punjabi . • 
G roup. 


Indo-European Family 


Di tto 


Do. * . 

Do* * * 


Eas^ tern 
Group- 

Af^hanistan 
Ha 1 uchistan 
Sub-Group, 

E ranian 
G ro u p- 


Xiif on ic 
G roup * 


Rajasthaiii§ 

Western 
H indi* [1 

Bashto . - 


Otlic»-s 

Persian 

O th ers 
English 

Others 


Bazi^^ari 





Xotal number of Speakers- 
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lull 


Laneunges I of the State 
2 , 916,289 ' 


181,739 


186 398 


1 I I 

5,S91 
6,G10 
1,250,986 
28,478 ' 
86,0^0 * 

524,sro • 

289,485 

\ 

I 

53 6,059 I 


■1,71 1 
4 ,7 50 
1 j 1 tju, 034 
21,502 


82,3C6 


5 I G ,4 41 


252.692 


543,34 9 


Languages o* India 
342.573 


92.7 24 


91.125 


241,439 


2,117 

2,071 

2,159 

2,063 

Asiatic 

isi 


58 


2 13 ,339 
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2,4SO 

2.745 


Languages- 

20 9 


uropean ' Languages 

320 i 257 


Unclassified 

87 


17 

Lan guages. 

38 


Number j7er 
7ntllc of 
r>opi 1,1 > ion 
of tbe St cite. 


Jicrc chiefly s"oteii 


1021 


G 


895 

5 0 I Baltistnji and Ladakh 




o 


3S6 

9 

2G 


SO 


164 


74 


Chitral. 

Gilgit. 

M uzaffarabad. 

Kashmir, IShadarwah, Ramban, 
Ivishlwar and Kiasi tahsils. 

Gilgit. 

?.Jirpiir. 


JOI I Jammu» TJdhampur and Ivathua. 


CJdhanipur, Kiasi, Muzaffarbad, 
Punch t and wherever Gujars ma>' 
be found. 

Kiasi, Bhadarwah, Muzaffara - 
bad and BasoliH tabsil. 
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2.S I Mirpur. 


Jammu anil Mirpur. 


Jammu and Kiasi- 

Scattered, but mostly in the two 
cities. 

Kasbmir and Frontier Districts. 


Scattered. 


Do. 


Jammu and Si'in;igar ciiie.s. 


Di tto. 


— Includes Haiti and H^irlalchi. 

+ Includes Rarijwahi, Kashtawari, FoguH Kambani and Siraji- 
J Includes Bhadarwahij Gaddi- Fadari and Sarori. 

§ 1,957 persons speaking L^bhani are included in tl.iia. 
tl Includes Urdu, llindustani and. Hindi* 














































































SuBsioiAnY Tables 


Subsidiary Tabm: II. —Distbibutxok by Liamouage op the Population op each niSTRioT. 


Numdeiv Pi-R 10,000 OF Bopueation 9 i*e;akjnu. 
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2 
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6 

0 

7 

8 

0 
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11 

12 
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1 
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1 
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87 
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1 
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68 
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I 
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70 
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3 

82 
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1 
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20 
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86 
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11 
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Subsidiary Table III.— Comparison of Caste and Lanquaoe Tables. 
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CHAPTER X. 


liSTii’IRVNjiTTY, 

113. Tte ^^^tistics relating to infirmities Have been set fortH in. Tables 
Reference to and XIT-A., and tHe more important proportions are ex- 

statistics. nibited in tHe three Subsidiary Tables appended to this Chapter. 


114. THe instructions for i*ecording infirmities in the Census Schedule 
Accuracy of the same as at the last Census, with this difference that 

statistics. whereas deaf-mutism. in 1911 was recorded only for such per- 

, sons as were deaf and mute from birth, no such distinction was 

observed on the present occasion. The Census record of infirmities is, however, 
irom its very nature, more open to inaccuracies than any other Census statistics, 
owii:^ to the difficulty of diagnosis and the tendency towards deliberate conceal¬ 
ment, especially in the earlier ages and generally amongst females of respectable 
classe:j. The enumerators and checking officials were, therefore, especially warned 
to see to it that no infirmirty escaped registration from wilful concealment or 
imperfect investigation. They were at the same time directed not to swell 
unnecessarily the number of infirms by including in the category of “ Insane ” 
persons suffering from mere mental weakness or a continued nervous affection; 
y one-eyed and dimsighted persons for the blind ; or confounding 

3'nd scrofula patients ^ with lepers. Regarding deaf-mutism, clear 
instructmr^ were issued that impaired faculty of speech or hearing was not to be 
opn owinded with deaf-mutism. and that only such persons as were suffering 
simultaneously from the double infirmity, were to be recorded as deaf- 

Census purposes. Deviations from, these instructions "were easily de- 
course of Slip-Copying through a special gang of infitnaity cop 3 dsts, 
and the statistics as finally adopted may, therefore, be accepted as being fairly 
trustworthy. 


11^* Infirmities were recorded for the Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
General coni= alone in 1891, and the actual number of persons suffering from 
parison. each infirmity at each of the last three Censuses is shown in the 

. marginal table* It will be observed that the total number of 

afflicted persons has increased by 1,561 during the last ten years, which means an 

increase of 15 per cent, in the population of 
infirm persons, compared to an increase of 
o'l per cent, in the general population. The 
percentage of ncrease in the number of in- 
firms in 1901 —11 amounted to 6*8 against a 
corresponding increase of 9*7 per cent in the 
general population. At the present Census 
deaf mutism which as remarked in the fore¬ 


Infirmit V- 

1021, 

1911. 

190 1 1 

I nsani ty * . 

-mutism - . 

Blindness * . 

T-iei^rosy 

1,284 

4,513 

4,G49 ' 

1.485 1 

i 

1,228 

:?,043 

4,74 7 

1,352 

1 ,4 1 P 

3,3 49 

3,08-1 

1 



going paragraph, was not restricted to born 
is alone responsible for over 94 per cent, of the total increase, the 
of the balance being contributed by leprosy. The increase under 
insanity is negligible, and the number of lilind has actuallv fallen bv about lOO 
since 1911. 


deaf-mutes, 
greater part 


The proportion of infimis per one lac of population during the last decade 
has fallen from 40 to 39 in the case of insanes and from 153 to 143 in that of blind 
persons. The reason for an increase in the proportion of deaf-mutes from 
98 to 138 has alread 3 ^ been explained, and the present proportion of 46 among 
the lepers against 44 at the last Census, is probably due at least partly to better 
enumeration, ror the reason that while there is actually a decrease of 38 lepers in 
the Jammu IProvince, there is an increase of 81 in the Frontier Districts, which is 
thrice the actual number returned by these Districts at the last Census. This 
sudden increase i-n the Frontier Districts is not explained by any natural causes, 

and it seems to me to be partly due to a perfunctory enuineration of lepers at the 
last Census. 

V 

. \ .The situation as a whole, may be regarded with satisfaction, and the result 
3S attributable to an improvement in the material condition of the people, to 






























iNSA^flTY. 
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b^Uer sauitation, ncreased medical facilities and the lunatic and 

lerjer Hsvlums. The decline in the ratio of blind persons is evidently due to 
b^ter arrangements for treatment of eye-diseases and the growing popularity o 
^tlrLt anTother operations with the aid of modern n.odical and surgical 

Science- 

Imsanitv. 

11G The number of persons who have been returned as insane at the present 
Census is 39 per 100,000 of the population. There is an increase of three persons 
per 100,000 of population among males since the last decade, "'hich 
balanced by an equal ratio of decrease among females. Compared to 1901 * _ 
rmale Tnsanes and ten female insanes less per 100-00?..°! 
acccmpinying inset map compares the proportion of the adtictecl 
population of each District. Ae dhelum Valley (70) and the Indus Valley (49) 
xe'^rt higher proportions of male iiisancs, followed by the Outer ^^lth 38 and 

the Submontane Tract with only ‘23. The largest ^ he’\^ndus 

30 each, is again returned hy Kashmir and the region of O^er Hills, but the In^ 

Valley Division with only 16, stands last. Among the Districts in the Jammu 

Province, the 
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small 
of 

wall 
the 
propo 

both among 
males and 

females. The 
male propor¬ 
tions are also 
comparatively 
high in t he 
hilly Dis- 

tricts of 
Ddha m p u r, 
Piasi and 

Ilxxqct Punch. 
In Kashmir 
P r o V i 
1C a s h 
South 
sesses 
largest 
portion 
male insanes 
(82), and Mu- 
zaft'arabad is 
only slightly 
better \\T.th 
73- The cor- 

_ respo n ding 

proportion of this District at the last (Census appears to be doubtful, as the accu¬ 
racy of the present return of male insanes is corroborated by the corresponding 
ratio among l^emales (49). The presence of the lunatic asylums at Jaminu and 
Srinagar does net affect the proportions of the Districts in which these cities ai'e 
situated. 
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117. 


Age aad 


As is generally the case, insanity is more common among men than 
among women, the proportions being about 2:1. The difference 
is among other causes, associated with the greater meta¬ 
bolism of the male physical and mental epn^itution, together 
with the greater freedom permitted to males in taking gania, 
altohcl and other iutoxicrante. Awther reason u^ally 
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Infirmity- 


90 


So 


70 


<50 


4fO 


3o 


20 


io 


assigned, for tlie deficit, is tlxe greater 
likeliHood of concealment in tlie 
case of women especially im- 
married girls, knt tliis belief does 
not receive siipport from our 
figures of early age periods, as tbe 
proportion of females afflicted 
per 1,000 males at O—5 and 5 — lO 
IS 1,154 and 672 respectively- In¬ 
sanity is not, liowever, a disease 
of infancy, as tlie proportion begins 
to sbow an increase among tbe 
males at 15—20, whicb lasts witb. 
sliglit variations \ipto 45—50. Tbe 
fact tbat tbe proportion of insanes 
among persons of old age is 
not as low as at tbe last Census, is 
apparently tbe result of tbe pre¬ 
sence of a larger proportion of 
older persons in tbe constitution 
of tbe present population. Insane 
females are more Conspicuous 
among early cbild bearing ages 
between 15 and 20, and tbe disparity 
between males and females is most 
prominent from 20 to 50. 

Tbere are two Xirmatic Asylums 
one eacb in tbe cities of Srinagar 
and Jammu. Tbe Srinagar Asylum 
is controlled by tbe Superintendent, 
Central Jail. Tbe total number of 

adinissions in 1911-1920 was 125 ; 

were 


To of these 109 were discharged as 

cured, wbicI?^bows rhat li^Sacy in rvasli?t5ff^is usually of a mild type. Tbe total 
number of admissions to tbe Jammu Asylum in tbe last ten years amounted to 
74, and the maximum number of inmates was 17 in 1919. Tbe proportion of cures 
was about as large as in tbe Srinagar Asylum. It is a pity tbat no useful infor¬ 
mation about the causation of insanity among the inmates of tbe Asylums is ob¬ 
tainable from the reports of the Officers in charge, but there is reason to believe 
tbat physical conditions are responsible in a much larger measure for tbe occurrence 
of this disease in this State than mental and social causes, as tbe mental worry and 
strain and tbe intemperate habits which are usually associated witb tbe urban 
life of more advanced and congested populations, do not generallj^ fall to the lot of 
the State people among whom the simple rural element very largely predominates. 
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Deaf Mutism. 


Til© ma-T g in al iiis©t map of tli© State exliibits 


distribution, of 
Deaf-mutism 

among tn© 
Districts. Th© 
number of 
deaf-mutes is 
138 per lac of 
tbe popula¬ 
tion. Kashmir 
South with 
its Dunatic 
Asylum, con¬ 
tains tbe lar¬ 
gest number 
of lunatics y 
but tbe pro¬ 
portion per 
lac persons of 
tbe popula¬ 
tion both 

among males 
and females 
is bigbest in 
Gilgit, which 
shows that 
the cli¬ 

matic and 
physical con¬ 
ditions of this 
tract are con¬ 
genial to 

tbe growth of 
this disease. 
The compa- 

rativelv lariier proportion of tne mily Districts of baciakh males, 321 females), 

Jagir Bhadarwah (369 males, 228 females), Tahsil KotU (260 males, 202 
females) and Udhampur (235 males, 208 females) may also be regarded as an in¬ 
dication of the greater prevalence of deaf-mutism in the mountainous regions. 
It is, however, difficult from the ineagi'C material at my disposal and in view or 
internal difierences among Districts of the same ISTatural Division, to draw any 
definite conclusions on the subject. The higher proportion in Ladakh may be 
partly due to the Buddhists being accustomed to excessive use of Chhang, a kiiid 
of beer prepared from the local mountain barley called giram. 



119. Deaf-mutism is usually congenital and a disease of early age. It 

is more prevalent among males than among females, the num¬ 
ber of women per thousand men suffering from the infirmity 
Age and Sex. being 707. Tbe male preponderance is noticeable at 

all age periods, the difference being most marked at *45—50 
with 448 female deaf-mutes to every 1,000 males. The 
comparatively larger proportion of females in the earlier age groups may be taken 
as an indication of the fact that omissions in the registration of :f-»male deaf-mutes 
in the earlier ages were very few, though the very low proportion a,t O—5 seems 
partly due to the reluctance of fond parents to admit the existence of the in¬ 
firmity among their tender children, so long as there was any hope of recovery* 
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Infirmity . 


The marginal diagram will show 



that although the proportion of deaf mutes 
is not higli at the age of infancy, it rises 
considerably between 5 —25 among both 
naales and females, the maximum being 
returned by age-group 15 —20 with 23? 
males and 206 females per 100,000 of 
the population of this age period. The 
smaller proportion of deaf mutes from 
age 40 onwards lends su^iport to the be- 
hef that persons suffering from this in¬ 
firmity are comparatively short lived. 
The higher ratio iu age group 60 and 
over, for both sexes as compared with 
the three preceding quinquennial groups, 
^^PParently the result of the greater 
liaoility to this disease of persons of 
more advanced ages and also possiblv 
of erroneous inclu^^ion (in the categorV 
^f deaf-mutes) of more elderly persons 
with defective faculty of speech and 
hearing incidental to old age. Age- 
group O—lO of the present Census holds 
1,301 deaf-mutes against 690 in 1911, 
and the survivors of the latter age-group 
at the present Census aggregate 1,330. 
Age-group 20—50 of this Census which 
represents the survivors of lO—40 of the 
la-st Census, contains 229 less deaf-mutes, 
and the total increase in the number 
of deaf-mutes in age-group 50 onwards 
Compared to age-group 40j onwards of 
the last Census, does not exceed 56 in 
a-ll. It will thus be observed that the 
increase in the number of deaf mutes 
at this Census with its much wuder scope 

of enquiry occurs chiefly at O-20, which 

confirms the general belief that deaf- 
mutism is a congenital disease, and the 
figureo are not appreciably affected by 
tbe changed definition adopted at the 
present Census. It naturally follows 
from this assumption that previous 
figures relating to the earlier ages were 
largely erroneous. 
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Blind NESS. 

The total number of blind persons which rose from 

has been re- 
tlucecl to 4,649 
iit the present 
Census, and 
the propor¬ 
tion per lac of 
popul a t i o n 
varies from 
106 in 1901 
and 1 o‘^ in 
1911 to 143 in 
1921. It will 
be seen from 
the marginal 
map which 
sho\s"s the pro¬ 
portion of the 
blind in the 
total popula¬ 
tion of each 
District in 

the State, that 
the largest 

proportion of 
blinilness oc¬ 
curs in the 
Indus V alley 
with 212 

blind males 
and 429 blind 
females per 1 
lac of the po¬ 
pulation of 
The prevalence 



the sexes, against 211 males and 399 females at the last Census. 
of bhndness in Ladakh with 302 males and 595 females (against ^6 males 
females in 1911) is mostly responsible for this abnormal result. Blindness p 
more than the other infirmities on occupation, habitation and locality, ancl tne 
Ladakhis who have to remain enclosed within the four walls ot ill - yentiiateO an^ 
dark rooms for the greater part of the year as a protection against the rigours or 
severe and. long winter, are naturally more liable to loss of signt, iie^re a ^ 
proportions both among males and females in the remaining iNatural Divisions 
and their component Districts do not present any feature of 

the decrease in the proportion of blindness at the present Census of the fetate trom 
154 males and 152 females to 142 males and 144 females, is shared by all 4>ivision 
and Districts except the Outer Ilills and most of the Districts of ^tlus Diy^sion.^ 
Jasmergarh and Kathua Tahsils of Kathua District and Tahsil Kotli ot JMirpur 
District also show some increase since the last Census. 1 he theory or glare 
dust may be applicable to Jasmergarh and Kathua Tahsils, but the climate o 
Outer Hills is generally good, and it seems to me that the chief reason for the higner 
incidence in these tracts is the comparative difliculty of obtaining eriic.en . 
medical aid, owing to the long distances separating the Outer Hills tracts ^onr 
Jammu. It mav also be due to the people in these parts being too simple and ig¬ 
norant to avail themselves of the facilities provided by the Darbar. The^ same 
remarks will* hold good in the case of *Tagir Bhadarwah. But the extraordinarily 
low proportion of Bunch does not admit of an easy explanation, though it may 
partly be ascribed to the active out-door life of the people, which contributes to 
a considerable increase in population. 













































































































































































































I^mil MIT'S? . 


CJnlike insanity and deaf-mutism, blindn 



ess 

ease 


IS pre-eminently a dis- 
of old age, and tlie 
progressi've rise in tlie ratio 
of blind persons among 
both, males and females 
\\’ith a minimum of 23 and 
25 at O — 5 an^a maximum 
of 807 and 979 at 60 and 
over, fully reflects the accu¬ 
racy of the returns at this 

Census. Cases of congeni¬ 

tal blindness are few and 
far between, and more than 
60 per cent. of blind 
persons concentrate at 
ages 40 and over. The 
number of females afflicted 
per 1,000 males comes to 
904 for all ages, the ratio 
varying from 1,074 at 0— 5 
and 619 at 10—15 to 1,296 
at 50—55 and 931 at 60 
and over. It appears from 
these figures that- 


IS 


(1) congenital blindness 
more common among 

females than among males, 

(2) the males run 
^eater risk of doing in¬ 
jury to their eyes at ages 
5—20, 

(3) the number of blind 

females is excessive at 


20 —25, and after a fall in 
the intervening ages’, the 
rise re-ass erts itself be¬ 
tween the 45 th and 55th 
years of life, and 

(4) the comparative pro¬ 
portion in later years after 
50, is higher in case of 
males. It is not possible 
to base any positive con¬ 
clusions on these statistics, 
although the general cor¬ 
respondence of the pre¬ 
sent proportions with those 
of the last Census except 
in the age-group O — lO, is 
sufficiently remarkable, and 
it may be permissible to 
hazard the opinion that the 
high proportion of fe¬ 
males at 20—25 and 45 55 

age periods is due partly 
at least to trials of child¬ 
birth in the former and to 
drudgery of housekeeping 
in the latter period. 

Tart of the credit for the 
decrease in the number 
of blind persons at the 










































































































X NB’rRMI'IY. 


wto were bom in otter Districts. As mentioned in Chapter I. Muzaf- 
farabad partakes of ^e physical features of the Outer Hills, and the hieh pr^or 

imhca^ that there must be sometfi^in^tW 
physical condition of these hills to assist in the prevalence of leprosv The nro- 
portion w low in the Submontane Tract (16 males and 6 females) moblblv l^ca^e 
the inhabitants of these tracts who are in frequent touch with the?»uniab^>istricta 
^ '”*®^^Sent interest in their health and enj oy better facilitLs to obtain 

relief. The incre^ed proportions of the Ebrontier Districts can onlv be 
C^ns\^“ ° careful enumeration and closer supervision at the re^nt 


r 


/ .. 


Tf-f£ AfUA>r0£/f < 7 * 

A^mt-£S 

^Aiues ts. 



123- X’lie number of lejper 

females per 1,00(> 
Age and Sex- males is 444, and 

fbere ba-s been, on fbe 
whole, a general decrease in the 
proportion of female lepers since the 
last Oensus. As in the case of males, 
higher proportions of increase since 
the last decade are reported from 
XJdhampur, Kiasi, Miizaffarabad and 
hadakh. Leprosy is chiefly a disease 
<^f the iniddle age, and the largest 
proportion among males occurs after 
the 40th year of life, when ex¬ 
treme forms of syphilis frequently 
degenerate into leprosy. The com¬ 
paratively reducec^ proportion of 
female lepers in the earlier ages 
may to some extent be attri¬ 
buted to wilfril concealment and 
the marked divergence in sex 
proportions at the other end of life 
is perhaps the result of a heavier 
uiortality aniong old leprous females, 
especially in times of public calami - 
ties like epidemics. The death-rate 
among leprous females is probably 
higher at all ages. owing to the 
aversion usually felt b^^ females 
except aniong professional beggars, 
to soliyit chaiity by public display 
of their o^ous condition or to seek 
niedical aid as freely as the males- 


There are four leper 

Leper Asylums. asylums, namely, 

at Jammu, 

Srinagar, Leh and Punch. The 
number of inmates at the Srinagar 
Asylum in the last ten years ranged 
between 194 in 1912 (147 males, 47 
females) and 217 in 1918. Patients 
aged 15—40 were most 


numerous 


in each year, the smallest number 
of patients being claimed by 
age-group lO—15. The annual 
expenditure incurred on the 
maintenance of the Asylum in 1 920 
amounted to over Ps. 17,000 against 
nearly Ps. 10,000 in 1911. The 
highest number of annual cures 
1 was 117 in 1916* 
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Leper AsV1.ums 
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The maxiittum uumber of iumatea iu the Jammu Aayluiii "> 

of “iion?7S were discharged as cured. T’he proportionate 

decade i oatients by age coincides with the corresponding age consti- 

^fion of patients at the Srin^ar expenditure on 

the upkeep of the Asylum amounted to its. 3,80U. , - , 

The Leper Asylum at Leh was opened in 1913, but there were no adnusbions 
, *. 4 . iQi A thf* oharffc of the Asylum was, therefore; transferred in 1918 

r r^hrMora^an ^^ion to 4e Chief Medical Officer, Kashmir. The number 
from the Mora Asvlum during the four years of its control by the Mo- 

of pati^ts exceed 8 The Lteper Asylum in Punch is situated in village 

^vian Mission did n^ex^ed^S.^l he ^p ^ pntients in 1920. The cost to 

^e^cl^iinistration of the^a 9 « amounted to Rs. 2,829, but no cure is reported. 

TV»e natients at these Asylums have been treated by arsenic, strychma, 
mcrcurv ai^ Ichthyol by mouth and with intravenous injections of Sodium 
Gvnm^aVdato in three to five per cent, solution. Nnstine injections have al-so 
fr^queSfy been tried, but in cales of a chronic nature these drugs have only 
sui^ded in checking the progress of the disease. 











SUBSIDIARY TABS L-t-NuMBER AFFLICTED PER 100,000 OF THE POPULATION AT EACH OF THE LAST THREE (jENSCSES* 
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Subsidiary Tabl-k III 

PERIOD AXD 


—^NTumber afflicted per 100,000 persons of each 
NUMBER of females AFFLICTED PER 1,000 MALES. 


AGE- 
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General. 


CMAPTEK XI, 
Caste. 


125 


Ihe Resent scope of this Chapter has been much simohfied bv the 
Census Commissioner’s decision to exclude eth^o^apMc 

Introductory 0 ^^^ interest bt 

remarh^ ‘considered too short a period for anv extrL 

af distribution 

t£f practice"o/?l ^1 f nd" tte”r ’ t^"* necessary ?n TIH ?"re“fert la 

of thS o Census the caste list has been cut do^ ^th tL anmovll 

X.TIT and the two Subsidiary Tables appended to this Chapt^ ^ 

126. Imperial Table XIJI (-ontaii^ absolute figures of race, tribe or caste 

Statistical rete- District by sex and religion. Subsidiary 

rence. tfous oa^e groups by their traditional occupa- 

4 . • . -, ^'^9^ feubsidiary Table II sbows variations in the 

of certain castes during the last thirt> years. The bearing of calte on cf^I cS^T 

aid^XIT^A" and'th^®^®^® infirmities is illustrated by Imperial Tables XIV, IX 
^<^red in the following Chapter on the basis of the figures in Imperial Table 

Accuracy o.instructions printed on the cover of the 
returns ' ^ Schedule received from the Census Commissioner, the 

Hindn^ ArA^ required to enter the caste or tribe of 

dhists.' The>taf number"tf loroasto^anf^MeVtate^i^ o d Christians and Bud- 

at'thf^prise’iit^Census^ b ^tTh term. Sub-caste has not been tabSated 

and sub c trfr ^ enumerator was asked to put down both tke caste 

easte m the Census Schedule to mimmise the chances of mis-statements 

served record of sub-castes, therefore, 

the e+• m the course of transcribing the caste from 

^ books to Copying Slips and Tabulation Roasters. A vernacu- 

bee the^more important races, tribes and castes with their sub-castes had 

been prepared and circulated to the Census officials weU in advance of the nre- 
1 mu nary enumeration, and this list proved to be of great value in the registration of 
caste and subsequent check of the entries in column 8 of the Schec&le in the 

a^^ost^ ^ ^ abstraction. The enumerators were strictly warned 

this me ammes, family titles or septs, whose number in 

j-.cr- \. egion. Tins precaution was found necessary in view of the 

fr^ encountered by my predecessor Sheikh Matin-uz-Zaman Khan 

^ oca ing le entries of 5,934 names returned as principal castes, 

tribes and races, etc., and 28,478 as sub-castes and minor Divisions!’' Unintentional 

T^roi^l misrecord by the enumerator of unfamiliar caste names or 

teims, are more or less common to Census operations all over 
India but tortunatelj^ their number on this occasion was not as large as might 
been apprehended from the general level of education and intelligence of the 
average enuinerator here. Such entries were carefully scrutinized and 

corrections made where necessary, by the Tabulation Officers under my 

^ complaints of wilful mis-statements originating from 

tlie lower castes to pass tlienciselves off as members of a liiglier 
caste, were brought to my notice, the record of caste in Imperial Table XIII mav 
e accep ed as siibstantiallj^ correct. This conclusion receives corroboration 
rom tl^ tact tliat in spite of a general increase of 5*1 per cent, in the population 
ol the State, the numerical strength of several Musalman castes such as Sayeds, 
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Sheikhs and IMughala- which are regarded as occupying a higher place 
in the social scale than ordinary artisans, is less than in 1 911, whereas a number 
of functional caste groups such as hiohars, Tarkhans, Pens, ATochis, etc., espe- 
ciallv in Ivaslvmir, have registered a gmii far in excess or their proportional share 
in the increase of population, 'riiese variations are chiefly due to a more careful 
record of the caste groups at the present Census as compared with the unsatis¬ 
factory classification of i he last Census, which was much hampered by the en¬ 
ormous mass of sub-castes returned by the enumerating agency. Kepresentations 
were made bv the Arva Samajists of Alirpur and Jammu and on behalf of the 
Sikhs of Ivishtwar that tlie entry in column 8 for the folloAvers of these reli^ons 
should be only **Arya'' or ‘Sikh, ’ as they did not recognize caste distinctions. 
The matter was brought to my notice x-ather lat-e in the day as the preliminary 
enumeration was already in progress, but instructions were issued with the 
previous approval of the Census Commissiouer, that the enumerators were 
expected to waive their personal discretion in such cases in favour of the 
statement of the person enumerated. I’he only community whose figures seem 
to have been appreciably affected b 3 =^ this decision are the Basiths of Riasi and 
Mirpur. 

128- Most of the important castes of Northern India are more or less 

represented in the caste constitution of this State, which 
Caste CO nstituticn. comprises functional a.s well as territorial gi'onps. These 

castes are classified in Sub-Table T into XIX occu¬ 
pational groups, a separate group (XX) being reserved for undefined castes 
of the various religions. It 'W'ill be seen that 535 per of the total 

population is absorbed castes falling under Group I.— Landholders and 

Cultivators. Ninety per thousand of the population of the State are drawn from 
castes whose traditional occupation is priesthood or religious service, wliile 
State service accounts for 85 per iizille. The trading castes contribute 46 
per tnille^ while Weavers (32). Leather workers (19), Blacksmiths and Goldsmiths 
(12), Barbers and Carpenters (11 each). Potters (8) and Oil-pressers (7) are 
more conspicuous among the industrial castes. The castes whose calling is 
common laboxir or menial service, supply* 14 per thousand of the total 
population, the corresponding share of scavengers being 12. Pishermen and 
boatmen (5), and Graziers and cattle-breeders (3) are normally represented, 
whereas the smallest contribution is registered by Singers and dancers (2), 
AVashermen (2) and Tailors (1). 

The bulk of the population in Group I is furnished by the Kashmiri Mu- 
salmans (796,804), who form more than 31 per cent, of the total Musalman popu¬ 
lation of the State. The Kashmiri Alusalman is essentially an agi'iculturist by 
profession, but liis contribution to the trade and industry of the ICashTnir Pro¬ 
vince is by no means negligible. The cosmopolitan Gujjar (362,107) comes off 
second best and contributes above 25 and 9 per cent - respectively to the Moham¬ 
medan population of the Jammu and. Kashmir Provinces. 

The stvrrdy Jat (25,861 Hindus, 128,510 Musalmans ’ is numerically the 
third notable caste in this Group, followed by the Balti (124,760), Thakkar (92,071), 
Sudhan (03,992), Yashkun (44,087), the Buddhist Mangrik (33,183) and the 
Musalman Arain (26,370) The Mughals numbering 35,509 are also fairly re¬ 
presented, and although the majority of Mxighal settlers in this State follow agri¬ 
culture as their principal means of livelihood, many of them are also emplo 3 ^ed 
in trade and service. The aggregate contribution of the remaining 7 castes to 
this Group does not exceed 66,435. It may be mentioned here that this classifi¬ 
cation has been adopted from the standpoint of traditional occupation, and hence 
the caste strength placed imder this Group does not correctly represent the entire 
population employ ed in agriculture. Por instance, a very large majorit\^ of 
Rajputs are landowners, but their traditional occupation in this State is State 
service, and a Rajput considers it derogatorj'^ to be called an agriculttirist. Similarly 
some of the lower castes such as Dums and Meghs, are mostly engaged 
in agriculture hut have been shown in Subsidiary Ta ble I according to thei r 
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t^ditional occupation. Oroup II consists of only 11,128 Gaddis, and Groiin III 
Fishermen, boatmen and Palki-bearers, is composed of 6,035 Uanjis, manv 

fishing as a Subsidiary occupation, and are designated 

as Manjhis-and 10,966 Jhiwars who act as water-bearers, Palki-bearers and 

domestic servants generally. The Hindu Jhiwar has his counterpart in the 

but tho lutt^r oluss is not siijSSciontly huxxiototis in tliG St&t 0 ^ 
to form a separate caste. Group IV ^'Priests and devotees ” includes 190,187 
Brahmans, 12,890 Musalman Harweshes, 3,C42 Jogis, 2,241 Sadhus and 89,3 53 
Sayeds. It should, however, be remembered that a ver 3 - large majoritv’ of 
Brahmans who constitute 27 per cent, of the total Hindu (Brabmauic) population 
of the Jarninu Province, are mere agriculturists by profession,and the calling of reli¬ 
gious ministers or priests is confined to a comparatively small number of families 
Similarly, the Sayeds who claim descent from the Prophet, are mosGv agricui: 
turists aiid are also slightly represented in trades and services, inspite of their 
traditional religious appellation. Group V consists of 28,162 Musalman Bafindas 
and 78,982 Meghs. The latter foim a very important separate community in the 
polity of the State, notably in the Jammn ^Province, and although most of 
them are purely agriculturists, the profession of weaving has been associated 
with them here as elsewhere, from times immemorial, and man^^ Megh families 
are still to be seen practising weaving as a Subsidiary occupation in the villages. 
Group VI ‘‘Leather workers” accounts for 39,091 Hindu Chamiars and 23,151 
Musalman Mochis. The Chaiiriars are also well known as agriculturists, par¬ 
ticularly in the hilly districts of Jammu Province, but the proportion of Cha¬ 
miars Avho depend upon thier traditional occupation of shoe-making, etc., as 
theii principal means of livelihood, is much largei' than the corresponding pro¬ 
portion of weavers among Meghs. Group VII comprises 4,549 Musalman 
Harzis, but Hindu tailors (Sochis) numbering 558 at the last Census, of whom 
onl^^ 4 were enumerated in the Kashmir Province, have not been sorted for 
separately on the present occasion. Groups VIII to XIII with 7,030 Dhobis, 
35,604 Hajjanis, 40,086 Lohars and Zargars, 36,473 Tarkhans, 24,134 Telis 
and 26,592 Kumhiars respectively, are easily- disposed of. The Dhobis and 
Telis are exclusively Mohammedan by religion, and the ratio of Hindu Hajjama 
to Musalman Hajjams is 1 to 14 and of Hindu Lohars to Musalman Lohars 
5 to 12 , while for every 4 Hindu Tarkhans there are 11 IMusalmans of the 
same caste, and in ever^' 5 Kumhiars barely one is a Hindu. The Zargars 
are all Hindus and Sikhs, and the omission of the well-known Musalman 
Silversmiths of Srinagar from the Caste Table, is due to the fact that their 
figures were not isolated for separate tabulation, in view of the negligible 
strength of this class of artisans. The more proniinent trading castes as 
shown in Group XIV are Aroras (3,664), Khatries (22,682), Khojas (4,241), 
Mahajans (19,983) and Sheikhs (102,993). The proportion of the present daj' 
Sheikhs who are actually engaged in trade is, however, very small compared to 
those who derive their livelihood from agriculture. The Aroras and Khatiies are 
fairly well represented also among the Sikhs. State Service is pre-eminentlv the 
occupation of the Rajputs (48,994 Hindus and 173,844 Musalmans), Kashmiri"Pan- 
dits (55,065) and Mohyals (6,393), but the Khatries and Aroras are also well rej)- 
reseuted in the various State Departments, Labour and Menial Service (Group 
XVI) mostly falls to the lot of the untouchable Barwalas (8,420) and Basiths 
(6,223). The Pathans muster 32,179 strong, but a large number of them are 
members of long established colonies in Kash m ir, pursuing agriculture as their 
principal occupation, and most of the rest are to be seen at work in organised 
gangs on the construction of roads, bridges and canals, etc. Mirasis in Group 
XVII number 7,772, and the last Group (X^VIII) is made up of 6,776 Chuhras, of 
whom 1,157 are Christian converts, 3,337 Musalman Watals of Kashmir and 
30,61 7 Hindu Dums. The contribution of the last named caste to the agricul¬ 
tural population of tlie State is also not insignificant, but their traditional 
occupation is essentially connected with menial service and the word “ ICama ” 
is commonly used in the Jammu Province upto this day as a synonym for 
Dum- 
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Local distribution 
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ubjoined statement has been prepared to e:rfiibit the local 
distribution of castes by Districts. It ynll be seen 
the Brahmans predominate in the ICathua District, where th^?' 
form 21 per cent, of the total population of the Distric^, 
followed by Jammu (15), Udhanipur (13) and Ul)- hn 

view of the Brahmardc influence in Jammu and Kathua, tiie 
caste distinctions are more stringent in these two Districts. 
There are, practically speaking, no Brahmans in the K^hnur 

F*^.rc€n%Uxge- of caste popttlat%oih to total population. Districts. The 

Meglis are most 
numerous in 

Bhadarwah Jagir, 
contributing 17 

per cent, of the 
population, and 
the proportions 
are sufficiently 

high in Jammu, 
Ddhampur and 
ICathua. Thakkars 
are largely found 
in Bhadarwah (24), 
Udhampur (17), 
Kathua (15) and 
Briasi (7), and the 
comparatively small 
percentage of in¬ 
crease in the gen¬ 
eral population of 
these Districts may 
partly be ascribed 
to the relatively 
greater population 
of Thakkars, who 
are not regarded 
as a progressive 
community. The 
stronghold of the 
J'CasIiTiiiri Pandit 
is Kashmir South 
(7), though the 
conmiunity is 

mostly congregated 
in the Srinagar city. 
There is only one 
Kashmiri Pandit in 
a hundred persons of 
the total population 
of Kashmir Korth. 
The Jlindii Bajputs 
Tiiuster strong in 
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Jammu, l^athua ancl Udhampur, the balance being scattered 

Bhadarwah (2 each) and Biasi (1). The Khatries who are generaUy State servants and 
traders, have been mostly returned l>y the Jammu city and the towns in the Districts 
of Jammu. UdhampuL , Biasi and Mirpur, but their total contribution to the popul¬ 
ation of these Districts is barely between 1 and 2 per cent. Some Hindu «.nr1 55ilrti 


, iir !•-, ^ - Some Hindu and 

Ivhatriesare also to be found in the Muzaflarabad District. The Mahai 

confined to the Jammu Provinee, and their total strength is 19 , 983 , M 
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of Hindu T^olia-rs varies fronr 2 in Bhadarwali to 1 in Janiinu, ICatliua, UdJiampur 
and Riasi, and naturally they are not to be found in Kashniir and the Frontier 
Districts, where the Hindu population is too small. Jhiwars are found only in 
Jammu and Kathua Districts, The Dums are also the monopoly of the Jammu 
Rrovince with a maximum proportion of 4 each in Jammu, TCathua and 
Udhampur. Mirpur is the chief centre of the Hindu Jat (5). Jammn coming next 
with 2. The nomadic Gaddis who belong mostly to the hilly tahsils of the Jammu 
Province, were enumerated at the time of Census in Kathua (3), Ddhampur (3) 
and Rhadarwah (1)- The Channars are found only in the Jammu Province, and 
their percentage to the total population of individual Districts ranges between 
5 in Kathua and 2 each in Mirpur and Riasi. The Musalman Arains hail from 
Jammu (6) and Mirpur (2), where they are employed in gax-dening and vegetable 
cultivation in which as a caste they are regarded as experts. The highest propor¬ 
tion of Bafindas (weavers) is returned from Kathua (4), followed by Mirpur (3), 
Riasi (1) and Muzaffarabad (1). The Raltis form 67 per* cent, of the population of 
Dadakh, supplemented by Buddhist Mangriks (18) and Musalman Brukpas (7). 
The Sudhans and Dhunds between themselves constitute 21 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation of Pimch Ilctqa,. Riasi contains the largest element of Gujjars (30), followed 
closely by Muzaffarabad (24), w-hile the proportions are fairly high in Punch (18), 
Jammu (15), Kathua (lO) and Mirpur (9). Bhadarwah Jagir possesses 6 Gujjars 
in every lOO of its population, and Kashmir Korth, Kashmir South and Frontier 
Tlaqas 6 each. It is only in Dadakh that no Gujjars ai-e to be found. Mirpur 
is the habitat of Musalnran Jat (27). The Kashmiri Musalmans who are numerically 
the foremost caste, are spread over the whole State, but they are naturally most 
numerous in Kashmir North (65) and Kashmir South (49), and the high percent¬ 
ages in Bhadarwah (21), Udhampur (19) and Muzaffarabad (12) are explained by 
the comparative proximity of these Districts to the higher parts of Kashmir 
Valley. The Kashmiri Musalmans are sub-divided into numerous sub-castes 
such as Dar, Bat, Wain, etc., but they recognise no caste restrictions in 
connection wdth intermarriage, interdining, etc., and the sub*castes have no prac¬ 
tical bearing on their social relations and have, therefore, been dispensed with at 
the present Census. The largest proportion of Mughals and Pathans, who are 
reminiscent of the political ascendancy of their tribes in the chequered history 
of Kashmir, is registered by Muzaffarabad, and the presence of 2 Pathans among 
every lOO persons of the population of the Frontier Ilctqas is evidently due to the 
immigration of members of Trans-Frontier Tribes to the State territory. The 
liighest ratio of Musalman Rajputs (17) is reported from Punch, followed by 
Muzaffarabad (13), Riasi (7), Jammu (4) and Mirpur (2), 15 per cent- of th e popu¬ 
lation of Dadakh is made up of Sayeds, the corrospondiiig ratios in Kashmir North, 
Kashmir Sonth and Muzaffarabad being 5, 4 and G respectively. The highest 
ratio in the Jarmnu Province is recorded by Punch (3). The Sheikhs occur every¬ 
where except in the Frontier Districts and ICathua, the highest percentage of 6 
each being recorded in Muzaffarabad and Jammu, and the minimum of 1 each 
being reported by Riasi and Mirpur. The Shins and Yashkxins are peculiar to 
Gilgit and Frontier Ilaqas, and the latter contribute no less than 58 and 45 
per cent, respectively to the total population of these two Census Districts. 

130. The question of the so-called untouchables or depressed classes, is 

one of considerable importance in this State. The chief 
untouchable castes whose figures have been isolated for 

Untouchables. the Caste Tal>le are (1) Meghs, (2) Basiths, (3) Chamiars, 

(4) Barwalas ixixcl (5) Tlioy a.rc sprea^d rnorc or lesa 

over all Districts of the Jammu Proviuce, and. their aggregate population amounts 
to 163,333 persons or 13 per cent, of the total population of the Jamrnu Produce 
(excluding %unch), while there are 29 untouchables in every 10<) Hindus of this 
p^v?nce® It is. however, in the Sub.iiontane Districts of the Jammu Province 

that the Hindu institution of caste with its attendant force®or?ili^^,^ 

reeardine interdining and intermarriages, etc., has tJie lorce or religious 

taw, and thruntfiichables hfve. therefore, continued to be ^ 

community of inferior status, fr^ f^ee D^^tricts ar? not 

^ve^scrupiilous in their treatment of the submerged classes, and the more 
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liuiniliaiding forms of commmial clisixbilit.ies,wliiclia,rea,coxnmoiifGati.ire of theplains, 
are conspicuous by t-lieir absoixeo in t-lie liilly region. Tiie levelling influence of modem 
civilization and. education is, liowever, engendering a spirit of greater tolera¬ 
tion . nd fellow-feeling towards tliese useful members of tbe society, and tlie efforts 
of tbe Arya Samaj and Singh Sabhas in reclaiming tbem^to their respective folds 
have paved the way for a steady improvement in their social status. 'l?heir free 
adnxission to the meetings of the Samaj and Sabhas as members of the same fi’a- 
ternity and as guests in respectable households without any show of caste scruples^ 
is viewed by the Hindu community in a spirit of sympathetic tolerance, and 
though the majority of the Hindus belonging to higher castes still expect the IVIegh 
and Ohamiar to grei'^t them with submissive salutations ai]^ liuirible forms 
of address, they no longer treat t hem as object of ridicule or scorn. The IMegha 
talce precedenc anrong these depressed classes and comhine agriculture with their 
traditional occupation of weaving. Their social custoTiis and religious cereinoniala 
are almost identical with those of the Hindus. The Basiths generally follow 
agriculture and iXIilitary service, and are also employed as menial servants and 
labourers. They were cc»nverted in thousands by the Arya Samaj and Singh Sabhas 
in the last decade. This change of religion does not, however, connote arix'" inxnxediate 
change in their profession, although it gives them greater opportunities of 
religious and secular education. The Ohamiars are assigned a comparatively 
lower place in the .social scale becavise of their unclean profession, wliicli necessi¬ 
tates contact v'ith hides and skins, inspite of the fact that it is only a fraction of 
the caste strength who are actually engaged in shoe-making or in the ntanu- 
facture of other articles from hides and skins. The Barwalas (and Batwals) 
and Hums are generally said to be insanitary and dirty in their habits, although 
this C’c sideratioi^ has n<»t stood in the way of the reclaniiition of numerous Hum 
families in Ivathua to the fold of Arya Samaj. Several interesting theories are in 
vogue regarding the origin and growth of the IVIeghs in this State. According 
to one theory, the ^Jeghs wei*e originally IChasbtx’iyas, but theii* forefathers adopted 
the profession of weaving under t.lie disguised appellation of IVIegh to escape 
persecution at the hands of Taras Ram Brahnxan, who was under a vow to ex¬ 
terminate the Khashtriya race in the Ramayana period. The earliest settlers in 
this State claim to have emigrated from Benares. Another theory is to the effect 
that their progenitors were originally Brahmans, hut it so happened that a cow 
died in the house of one of them and being unable to secure the services 
of a menial to remove the carcase, he had to do the odious task hinxself, 
whereupon he was declared as an outcast by the Biradri. He still adhered to his 
Brahmaiiic traditions and customs in his domestic life, though impelled 
by sheer necessity he had to seek a Hvelihood by other means, and the profession 
of weaving appeared to him nxost convenient under the circumstances. Sub¬ 
sequent accretions to the caste are also reported from Plindxi Thakkars. etc., 
and the IVIeghs of village Ranjgarian in Tahsil Ramnagar are supposed to be the 
descendants of fl^hakkais who had joined the ranks of Meghs. The title of ‘‘Ivabir- 
Rant his ” which is universally associated with the members of the IVIegh caste, 
is attributed to the fact that the ostracised Brahman ancestor of the present 
day IVIeghs was a contemporary of the renowned Bhagat Kabir, and the preference 
for the vocation of weaving should in that case be also due to tliis contact with 
Rabir, who himself was a weaver by profession. The .Meghs of ivathiia wJiile talcing 
pride in the designation of ICabii' Tanthis, trace their descent from some local 
ruling families, but such attempts to raise one’s genealogical tree above the ordinary 
level are conxmon everywhere. 


131 . The marginal statementou the iiextpage shows the local distribution of 
p. - Exiropeans and Auglo-Iiidiaus. Their popxdation is, however, not 

ttiropea s a. sufficiently numerous to present any features of special interest. 

Ang|o=lil fans. They are mostly engaged in State and Government Service and 
partly in trade and Mission work. The largest number i.s found in Kashmir South 
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a,iid JaxnmvL Districts, 
widcli include tlie sum¬ 
mer and "winter Oapitals 
of tlie Durbar, and the 
comparatively large 

figures of K^ashmir North 
are also attr-ibutable to 
the presence at Baramxila 
of the headquarters of 
many State Departments, 
the Mission Institutions 
and the extensive tim¬ 
ber and dredging oper¬ 
ations. The European 
population of Dadahh is 
composed of the mem¬ 
bers of the Moravian Mis¬ 
sion andtheEritish Joint 
Commissioner, Gilgit, 
Agency and a Military 
Eiasi is the only Dis- 


being the seat of an important -Political 

Cantonment , returns 12 Europeans and 2 Anglo-Indians, 
trict which returns a blank sheet. It may be noted as mentioned in paragraph 51, 
that the European and Anglo-Indian population should’ have been very much 
larger particularly in the Kashmir Trovince, had the Census been taken during 
the summer season instead of in winter. 
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The 

Variations in 
Caste strength, 

t>he first tiin^ 


as 


marginal statement shows the percentage of variation in the 
population of some of the more important tribes and castes 
since the last decade. Subsidiary Table II may be referred to 
for more detailed inf or mati on on this point. Arains appeared for 
a separate caste in 3911, and the increase of 2 7*9 at this Census 

in their case denotes the com¬ 
bined efiect of natural growth 
and more accurate enumeration. 
The phenomenal increase of 72*2 
among the Baltis might appear 
incredible inspite of their* well- 
known fecundity. The Ealtis 
inhabit a well defined tract in 
the Eadakh District including 
the whole of Tahsi'i Skardu and 
a fairly large portion of Tahsii 
Kargil, and form a class apart. 
The abnormal increase in their 
caste strength as also in that of 
Erukpas (35*6), Shins (36*3) 
and Yashkuns (25*9) is evidently 
dne in a large measure to more 
careful registration of the caste 
entry in the Erontier Districts 
at the present Census. My prede¬ 
cessor Sheikh JMatin-uz-Zaman IChan attempted to classify^ the^ population of 
Ladakh “ for the fi st time on some broad lines of demarcation ” and as such, 
he was himself not confident of the accuracy of his results. The above rate of 
increase in the caste strength of Shins and Yashkuns is supportetl ^ corres¬ 

ponding increase in their language x'eturnSjand the figure (72,439) quoted for Ealtis 
at the last Census, is evidently incorrect, as the total Mohammedan population of 
Tahsils Skardu and TCargil is 142,308 and a very large majority of them are Ealtis. 
It appears from my predecessor’s remark in the caste glossary that he applied 
the term EaJti to S£da Mohammedans of Skardu alone, while the term is applicable 
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witli rare exceptions 

AixU Skarclu.. 


to the whole iiuUgeuous Moliamincflan population of Kargll 


gh numerically not of tnv.ch consequence, a fall 

iSwe Barwalas is principally clue to the transfer of Batcvals 


111 lOll) to tlie category of ‘‘ nnspccifiecl 
Considering tlie wliolesale reclamation, of 

a" much larger drop in their caste 
it not for the fact that a large majority 


this 
of 

__ gistra- 

percentage of increase in the popntation of I'Cashmiii "Pandits 
Province is onlv 1 'o which is very lowland tlie reasons for it have 

^i'he tlecrease of 2 , 504 - among Bndhaiis is cliiefly due to 

the r>ritish Arniv. The Chaiiiiars are sta- 


Thou 

the iintoiichahle 

clubbed together with the Barwalas 
Hindus in the present caste table. 

Basiths bv the Arva Sama 3 and Singh fc^abhas 

KtiencTth mieht have been looked for, were it n i i 4 . 4,1 ct 

nfth? converted Basiths failed to get their new caste name recorded at the Census. 

The BtXuaus proper uumher inB,187 compared to 178 788 .u 1 Ol I . hut the two 

main sn 
time been 
them sh 
tion of castes, 
in the Kashmir 
aheadv been discussed. 

their enlistment in large numbers in , ^ 114 . j 

tionarv.and the slight, decrease in Bunch and IMirpur may be due to exodus on ac¬ 
count‘of famine conditions which were prevalent at the time of Census. Contrary 
to the entrv of the last Census, the Chuhras have now been returned as Hindus or 
Christians 'although there wei'e only 231 Hindu C'hiiliras in 1911 against 8,364- 
Musalniaii Chuhras and no Cluistians. There have recently been some conversions 
to Christianitv among Chuhras, but the registration of Mohammedan Chuhras at the 
last Census was evidently a mistake, as converts to Tslam from this class cease to 
|_j 0 and take the new caste name of Alusallis. The fall of over 22 per cent, 

in their aggregate population is attributable to the exclusion of “ Alusallis”, who 
were bracketed vnth Chuhras at tlie last Census, from the present caste-table. 

The increase of over 40 per cent, among the Oarweshes may partly be the 
result of destitution caused by Irifluen^sa and high rates of foodstuffs, as the caste 
has no permanent existence and fluctuates with the seasons. The present increase 
is confined to Ivashmir, where AI\isalm.an llarweshes and Faqirs are generally 
numerous. No Alusalman Hums liave been returned at this Census, although there 
were 15,284 of them in 1911, which is probably clue to the confusion caused in the 
classification of castes at the last Census. The reduction in the nximber of Hindu 
Hums for which the Histrict of Katlma (5,887 agaiust 11.892) is mostly respon¬ 
sible, is evidently attributable to the converted Acya l^ums having stated their 
caste as “ Arya or “ Alahasha, The decrease of no less than 67 per cent, in the 

caste-strength of the ainpliibious Hanji is fictitious, as the Ilanjis of 1laq:i ATir- 
behri where they predominate, have been recorded iis Kashmiri Alnsalmans in 
the caste column, in view of the fact that their prineipal means of livelihood is 
cultivation and they are generally called Alaiijhis as clistinguislied from HCanjis, 
whose occupation is exclusively boating. The decrease among .Tats ( 8 ' 1 ) occurs 
only among Alusalmaiis, chiefly in Alirpur and Bunch, and is partly clue to large 
numbers of recruits for the Indian Aj-my having been tlrawn from this caste and 
partly to the famine conditions already alluded to in Oliapter T. The decrease 
among Jhiwars is largely artificial, as 2,203 Alusalman Alaslikis are not included 
in the present figui'cs. The increase in the j>opillation of Kashiniri Alusalmans is 
not coimnensui'ate ^^ath the rate of general increase in Hie Kashmir Brovince. 
This is partly due to the village menial and industrial castes like Koliars, TCum- 
hiars, Alochis and T'elis, etc., hairing been promiscuously recorded as TCash- 
mii-i Alusalmans at the last Census. The extraordinary variations in the strength 
of the indxistrial castes especially in Kashmir, are thus x-eadily explained. A drop 
of over 3 per cent, in tlie case of AJahajans who a.re mostly traders, is perhaps the 
result of excessive mortality from Influenza and the tendency in certain q^iarters 
to return better sounding deiioiiiinations such as Gupta, which signifies a “ Vaish 
and which has found favour lately’ with educated members of this community in¬ 
stead of the common term “ Alahajan 'I'he Alahajans of ATirpur and Jammu 

have been at some pains to demon.strato their Vaish origin and liave succeeded in 
securing the support of some of tlie leading local Bandits to tlieir representations 


Caste. 


in this belialf. Tlie decreases among Mugbals, Pathans and Sayeds are reported 
to be due entirelv to more carefnl ennmeration, as the figures for these castes had 
to be abstracted in. 1911 from a vast plethora of ambiguous sub-castes and nick- 
nameSy whereas the present sorting was based on the figures of a few well-known 
and well-defined sub-castes. Another reason which the "Wa^dr of hadakh assigns 
for the decrease among Sayeds in the IFrontier Ihstricts (4,247 against 5,937) is 
that in 1911 a large number of persons retmned their caste as Sayeds, in the hope 
of obtaining exemption from Begar, but as no such concession in favour of the 
Sayeds was allowed at the Settlement of 1970, these bogus Sayeds no longer con¬ 
sidered it worth their while to retain the mask at the present enumeration. 

NOTE 

Gtf 


Various^ theories are advanced in regard to the origin of the Kashmiri Bandit,, 
and the following note which has been prepared in consultation with Bandit An and 
Koul, Bresident, Murdcipal Committee, Srinagar, may be of some interest in this 
connection :>— 

A. student of the Bajatarangini will have no hesitation in admitting that 
the IMohammedan population of ICashinir was not entirely Brahman before con¬ 
version to Islam. The pre-historic period as mentioned in both the Kilamat- 
porana and the Bajatarangini, shows that after the valley which was a vast moun¬ 
tain lake called Satisar, was drained out by Kashyapa Bishi, Brahmans were 
imported by him. Xhey used to pass the summer months in this place and went 
back at the commencement of winter. In those times there lived here a tribe 
called Beshachas and Yakshas, who used to migrate towards Tibet in summer and 
to return here in winter. They were evidently the aborigines, and the Brahmans 
used to depart before their return out of fear. In course of time the Brahmans began 
to reside here permanently, giving presents of food, etc., to these aborigines off 
and on, at the suggestion of Kil Kag, the author of the Kilamatporana and the head 
of the Kagas. The festival IChachrimavas is still observed on the 

15th day of the dark fortnight of the month of Boh, when Khachri is cooked in every 
Brahman’s house and kept outside in a new earthen pot as a present for the Yak¬ 
shas. Tradition has it that the Yaksha was short statured but very stout, and 
he wore a cap which if snatched away from him and placed underneath a mill 
stone or a vessel containing Suderkanj (rice water turned sour by keeping and 
used as vinegar), could not be removed by him, although he could carry heavy 
loads. lie prized this cap so much that he would serve unpaid like a slave until 
he was able to secretly coax a child to extract it fron'i him, when he would seize 
it and run away. 

In both the Bajtarangini and the iNilaporana we find the names of sev¬ 
eral sects, namely, Malechhas, Kishadas, Kliashas, Bards, Bhuttas, Bikhshas, Bkan- 
gas, Bamras Tantids and ISTyayaks, wlio constantly trouble not only to the 

rulers of the country but also* to the Brahmans. They pursued agriculture, mi¬ 
litary service and other professions. The sub-castes of T.antri, Kyayak and Bar 
(abbreviation of Ba-mara) survive among the agricultural population even to 
this day. 

The immigration from other countries was ever going 013 chiefly for the 
following reasons :- 

(1) Kashmir was from the earliest period a seat of learning, and testimony 
of it exists in the writings of the famous Chinese ti-avellers, Hiuen 'fisiang and 
Ott-Kong, who visited Kashmir and applied themselves to the study of Sanslcrit 
in 631 and 759 A.B. respectively. Hiuen Tsiang writes, “ The people of Kashmir 
love learning and are well cultured. Since centuries learning has been held in 
great respect in Kashmir.” Alberuni who accompanied Mahmud Ohazuavi to- 














Castes in Kashmir. 
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»* 


SI 0113 


Islam 
took 


tiie Puniab in 1021 A.X>. says, “Ivashnvir is the high school of Hindu sciences 
Scholars from far and near hocked to Kashmir in search of Sanskrit leai iiix>g and 
many of them set led here permanently, charmed by the congenial climate 

and natural beauties of the Happy Valley. 

(2> Kashmir behind its mountain ramparts enjoyed immunity f-oin foreign 
acr.rrcssi >n and attractei hordes of people from other countries Alberum says 
‘ ‘^The victory of the Puii jab by Mahmud Ghaznavi mnde pet pie fly away " o places, 
where cur hands cannot yet reach, ro KasKmir, Benares and other places. 

(•-*) The political relations of Kashmir with China in ancient times and 
latterlv with Central Asiii, had the natural effect jf the influx of people from these 

countries , , i - - 

!?'rom the above it will appear that from, ancient times the Kashmiri 

Brahmans we- e quite a distinct race from the aboriginal tribes and 
immigrants. They were the official class. Raina or Rajadanik Brahjnans 
were as tlic appellation indicates, the ministers of Hindu Kings 
establislied itself in Kashmir in 1339 A.l> , when wholesale conversi* 
place. * Among the Brahmans only eleven families survived, and the rest were 
either converted or fled away from the country. Subsequently in the long and 

exceptionally peaceful rule of Sultan Zain-nl-Abdin (1420 70 A.I>.) who was 

noted for his rcliiiious toleration, Bahmaris from the l>eccan and other parts of 
India came here. ^ The Konl family came from Methelpore (Dhurbhanga). 'I’lieir 
patriarch was Maheshwar ISTath Konl. The Dar family, headed by Mirza J'andit, 
c^ame from EUichpore. The new comers assumed the appellation of Banmasi in 
eontra-di.stinctit>n to TVIalmasi, which the indigenous inhabitants had assumed. 
''I'liese prefixes have reference to the astrological calendar observed by the two 
races. Malmasis meaning those belonging to tlie ‘‘lunar'’ and Banmasis to the*'solar ’' 
months. These distinctions, however, did not interfere with intermarriage, 
or free .social intercourse. In the time of Sultan Zain-ul-Abdin the Brahmans 
studied Persian and reasserted their traditional occupation, namely. Government 
employ, and began to be called Karknns. The Karkuns employed their daughters* 
sons as their priests and these were called Bachabats. 

As regards the origin of tlie Kashmiri Brahmans, it is certaiii that it wfis 
a colonv of Aryan immigrants from Central Asia (see Rajatarangini Book 1, 341). 
Their features "and fair complexion testify to their connection with the Ai'y^an 
stock. Thev are divided into 133 Gotras. Originally there were only O Gotras, 
Hhatatriva, Bharadwaj, Gotam, Madgole, IJpamani and Ohum. By intermarri¬ 
age and "intermixture \\hth other Brahmans the number of Gotras multiplied tcs 
133. According to some authorities there were onl 3 ?" three principal divisions, 
Bhatt, Pandit and Razdan, from which are derived the distinctive 
designations of Ivoul, Sopori Pandit and Raina. Eroiii these three families, 
as each took to a particidar occupation or by intermarriage with otJier (Jotras, 
additional Gotras came into existence. 

There is little evidence in support of the theory that the Kashmiri Pan¬ 
dits were origii\all\' Greek or Persian settlers in the Valley, who were Brahnraixized. 
It is by no means improbable that sonre Kashmiris went to Greece in tlie time 
of Alexander’s conquest of India and settled there. Hence there might be traces 
of Kashmiri settlement in that country as mentioned by Pocock, 'l''hat Kashmiri 
monks went and preached in other parts of Asia as statecl by Mareopole, is an estab¬ 
lished fact. A Kashmiri named Shama Bhatt went to Bhassa in olden times and 
taught people there. He is still rem.embered by the name of Sainbhota and 
the inhabitants of that country’' still pay homage to his image. 


The ti'adition in Maharashtra that wlxite men like Kashmiri Brahmans 
got drifted in a storm on the Malabar Coast and though supposed to be dead, were 
found alive when removed for cremation, may onl^^ be an exaggerated version of the 
statement that a large number of fugitives from Kashmir were discovered there 
at the time when Hindus were being forced to embrace Islam. The death-like 
look might easily have been the result of terror aggravatexl b\* the ph^’^sical 
etTects of a long and tedious journey. 
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Subsidiary Xablk 


Variation in Caste, Tribe, eto., sinok 1891 . 
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CHAPTEIi XII. 


Occupation. 


133. statistics regarding th.e occvi]3atioiis of tiie population are con¬ 

tained in Imperial Ta'bles XVIT, XVIII and XXI correspond- 
Reference to ing to Imperial Tallies XV A.. XV-T5. and XVT of the last 
statistics. Census. 

Table XVII shows the number of persons following each occupation as 
classified in the Scheme of Occupations of the Census of 1921. 

Table XVTIT is intended to indicate the Subsidiary occupations of agricul¬ 
turists, This Table is further sub-divided into three parts for (1) Itent 
receivers, (2) Kent payers and (3) Agricultural labourers. 

Table XXI shows the occupations of selected castes. 

Imperial Tables XIX and XX which are designed to exhibit the pre¬ 
valence of dual occupations and the distribution of occupation by religion respect¬ 
ively, have been omitted in consultation with the Census Commissioner, as they 
were not likely to present any features of special interest so far as this State is 
concerned. 

I^'he statistics relating to the special Industrial Census which was taken on 
30th jVIarch, 1921, in respect of all Industrial establishments em^ploying lO or more 
persons, will be found in Imperial Table XXII corresponding to Table XV-E of 
the last (JJensus. This Table is split up into the following fi parts ; —— 

l^cirt I. -Showing Krovincial Summary of Industrial Statistics. 

l^ctrz II, -Showing the distribution of Industries by Districts- 

I^CLTf III .—Classifying Industrial establishments according to the class of 
Owners and Managers. 

Part VI. -Showing the details of Kower employed. This partis further 

sub-divided, into three sections ; namely (1) Establishments using steam, oil, gas, 
Avater, etc , (2) Establishments using Electric power generated on the premises, 
and (3 Establishments using Electric power supplied from outside. 

Part VII, -Showing the number of looms in use in Textile Establish¬ 

ments. 

Karts IV and V have not been prepared for want of instructive data. 

At the end of this Chapter will be found the following Subsidiary Tables, 
in wh*ch the more sa 'ent eatures of the statistics are displayed in a briefer and, 
therefore, more intelligible form. 

OcOUTATIONAL. 

Suhsidiarif Tdble I. -General distribution by occupation. 

Stchsiliary Table III. -^Di itribution of the agricultural, industrial and 

profesuonal population in ^Natural Divisions and Districts. 

Subsili'zry Table IV, —Occupations combined with agriculture (where 
agriculture is the sub :idiary occupation). 
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JSubsifiary Table V. —Occupations combined, with agriculture (where 
ngricultui-e is the principal occupation.) 

Subsidiary Table VI. —Occupations of females by sub-classeB, orders and 
groups. 

Subsidiary TaJble VII. —Comparison of selected occupations in 1921, 1911 
and 1901. 

Su,bsidiary Table Vlll* -Occupations of selected castes. 

^ Subsidiary liable IX. —Number of persons employed on Railways and in 
P^tal, 'IVlegraph and Irrigation Departments, 

INOUSTRI At.. 


Subsidiary Table I. — r>istiibution of Industries and persons employed. 

Sxibsidiary Table //.—Particulars of establishments employing 20 or more 
persons in 1911 and 1921. 

Subsidiary Table III. —Organisation of Industrial Establishments. 

Subsidiary Table VI. -Distribution of certain races in certain Industrial 

-ostablisliments. 

Subsidtary Table VII. -Proportional distribution of adult women and of 

children of each sex in ditfereiit industries. 


Subsidiary Table VIII. -Distribution of Power. 

No subsidiary tables for Industrial Establishments were prepared at tlie 
Census of 1911. 

134. The infornoation regarding the occupations of the population was 

to be entered in columns 9, lO and 11 of the Schedule and was 
Character of practically tlie same as that asked for in 1911. Column 9 was 
the inf orina* reserved for the principal occupation of actual workers % the sub- 
tion asked for sicliary occupation, if any, of actual workers was to be shown 
in the Schedule, in column lO ; and column 11 was intended for dependents, t. e., 

chilflren and women and old and infirm persons, who do not 
work either personallv or by means of servants. Tf a person followed more than 
one subsidiai'V occupation, the instructions recpiired tho.t tlio one from which tlie 
largest incom^ was derived, was to be selec-.ted for the purposes of column lO. The 
general instructions printed on the cover of the scliedule were supplemented by 
a further set of concise instructions and illustrations of the more common types 
of local occupations. Eor instance, it was laid down that females whose activi¬ 
ties were restricted to the performance of ordinary h.ousehold duties, were to bo 
treated simply as “ dependents ” and as such, entered in column 11. On the other 
hand, females or children who in addition to their household duties, actively 
assisted the head of the family in the pursuit of his principal means of livelihood 
or were engaged on some other work which augmented the fainily income, were 
to be recorded in column 9 according to the nature of the profession followed, 
irrespective of their sex or age. Students of colleges and schools were in the ab¬ 
sence of exceptional reasons to the contrary, to be treated as dependents. East 
experience had shown that the entry in respect of private servants, cooks, etc., was 
a fruitful source of error in that they were generally regarded as being dependent 
on the^ employers for their livelihood and, therefore, wrongly relegated to column 
1 1 instead of being placed in column 9. The enumerators were, therefore, warned 
at the present Census to guard against this mistake. As a broad proposition. 
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f eana-les, cliild.rei\ and. old or infirm persons wlio did not work tkeinselv'es or tlirougH 
servants, were to be sKown as dependents in column 11, but tlie entry in the column 
for occupation was to be determined by a careful enquiry on the spot, as it not in¬ 
frequently happens that children or old persons in a family who are unfit for work 
by reason of age or infirmity, are not necessarily dependent on the occupation fol¬ 
lowed by the head of the family, which is generally supposed to be the case, but 
on another more remunerative occupation pursued by some other member of the 
same family, whose earnings really maintain the dependents of the household. In 
case of agricultural occupations, vague entries like “ Zamindar ’’ and cognate 
terms were strictly prohibited, and each person who pursued agriculture as his 
principal rneans of livelihood in some form or other, was to be placed imder one of 
the recognized heads ‘‘ rent receiver,” rent payer, ” “ farm servant ” or afield 
labourer.” A. clear differentiation was also insisted upon between the ordinary 
cultivatom [and those engaged in fruit gardening or growing of vegetables, etc. 
Detailed instructions were also issued for filling up columns 9— 11 of Schedules re¬ 
lating to Cantonments and Military areas with sufficient care, so as to distinguish 
between combatants &ud follower's on the one hand, and between followers and 
private servants of Military Officers on the other, but the difierentiatioii between 
officer’s and combatants and combatants and followers was ultimately not found 
to be of much practical use in the final tables as prescribed. Special stress was 
also laid on the importance of avoiding confusion between industrial occupations 
and those falling under the category of trade, and in case of persons who hoth 
manufactured and sold certain classes of articles, the enumerators were required!' 
to record both these occupations. In the course of tabulation, however, all such 
entries of double occupations were assigned to the proper groups under the sub- 
clas.- “ Industry The use of indefinite or general terms such as “ Service”, 

shopkeeping” or ** trade ” was forbidden, and the distinction between State and 
private service has been carefully preserved. In the ca^e of State servants the 
uame of department in which employed and the appointment held by the person 
enumerated, has generally been mentioned. 

In addition to the above inrtructions a clas‘=^ifiecl list of occupations adopted 
at tlie last Census, was circulated before the preliminary enumeration, and I have 
no doubt tbat it was of some help to the enumerating agency in enabling them to 
form a general idea of the sort of information which was required for occupational 

tables. 


13 5- In spite of all efforts on the part of supervising and checking staff, 

it is impossible to completely guard against inaccuracies in a 
Accuracy of record of this kind. The enumerators are generally drawn 
the infornia- from an ill-educated class, and it would be too much to 
tiou. assume that the schedules were entirely free from errors 

of omission and commission- But on the whole, the standard 
of accuracy reached by the 1-Jensus agency in filling up the columns relating to 
occupations is fairly good- and no instances of serious misconstruction 
like those mentioned in paragraphs 276 and 277 of tlie lyst Report, were 
detected in tabulation at the present Census. The Tabulation Officers were 
strictly enjoined to scrutini?:e the schedules of as many charges, circles and blocks 
as possible, before and after the preparation of slips and to warn the tabulators 
and coiripilers to transcribe and collect the figures of occupations with the greatest 


care. 


13 6- The scheme o£ classification adopted in 1901 divided occupations 

primarily into 8 classes, 24 orders, 79 sub-orders and aboiit 620 
of groups. * 'This system which was specially devised to suit the 
I'equirements of an Indian Census, was ultimately discarded 
as being far too elaborate, and it was revised in 1^11 iti accord¬ 
ance with a new scheme drawn up by Mr. Bertillion, t^ie head 
of the Statistical Bureau of Baris. The revised schenre of the last Census contaiiied 
classes, 12 sub-classes, 55 orders and 169 groups. The present scheme contains 
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the same number of chesses, sub-classes ami orders, 
but the number of groups has been raised to 191. This 
difference in the number’ of groups is, however, of 
little consequence, as the nviinber of orders remains 
unaltered, so that similar groups in the two schemes can 
be located without difficulty for the puposes of compari¬ 
son. Two fresh orders “ 'IVansport by Air*' (19) and 
“ Air Force*' (A3) have been inserted without affecting 
the total number of orders of the last Census, as the 
title of order No. 18 has been altered and the old order 
No. 19 hirs been merged in order No. 18, and the old 
order No. 40 is merged in old order No. 41. The discre¬ 
pancies under some groups between the figures of 1911 
aud 1921 as disclosed by Subsidiary Table VTT, will be 
discussed later on at the proper place, but t}*cy ore not 
the result of the few minor changes in the re-numbering 
of certain groups in the present scheme, wliicdr admir¬ 
ably meets the requirements of this State. 

137. It goes without saying tlia.t the population of this 

State is essenti allly agric ult ur o 1. The 

General dis- marginal diagram exJribits 1 lio propor- 
tribution. tional distribution of population by 

Sub-classes. It would be observed 
that out of every 10,000 persons 8,173, i. c., about 82 per 
cent, are dependent on tbe e>rploitatioii of animals and 
vegetation, or more properly speaking, on pasture and 
agriculture, as the contribvition of order 2—fishing and 
hunting-to Sub-class I is nominal. Of the agricultur¬ 

al population, more than 9S per cent, are ordinary 
cultivators, 1'4 per cent, are supported by the raising 
of farm stock, while the aggi’egate share of growers 
of special products and foiestry does not exceed *4 
per cent- 1,160 persons out of every 10,000 ov 7*4 per 
cent- of the population are employed in industries of 
different kinds, the more notable among them being, 
industries of dress and the toilet (30’4'TTper cent.) 
textiles (23*1 percent.), wood (1 2'2 per cent.), food in¬ 
dustries ( 8 per cent-), metals (6*4 per cent.), and ce¬ 
ramics (6*1 per cent.) For every 10,000 persons only 
86 derive their livelihood from transport, wJiich does 
not come up to even 1 per cent, of the total pcpula- 
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tion.. Transport \yy water snpports over 60 per cent- and transport \>y 
road about 42 per cent- of tbe popnl ation ernployed. on transport- Tbis low 
percentage of persons ernployed in transport is cbiefly due to tbe work 

along tbe main bnes of commnrdcation being mostly in ‘ tbe bands of 

outsiders. Only 3*3 per cent, of tbe total popnlation follow tbe calling of 
trade, tbe intei'nal distribution per cent, among tbe more important branches of 
trade being, food (37*05), textiles (G), fnel (3*9) and articles of Inxury and tbose 
pertaining to letters and arts and sciences (3). Tbe aggregate contribution of 
tbe remaining classes of trade does not exceed 11 per cent* and tbe balance 
(38‘S) is covered by “ trade of otber sorts ”, wbiob mostly inclndes general 
storekeepers, and sbop-keepers otherwise nnspecified, besides itinerant 

traders, pedlars, bawlrers, etc. IPnblic force absorbs *7 per cent* of tbe population 
(A-rmy 69 per cent., police 41 per cent.), while tbe corresponding share of I^ubbc 
administration works out at 1*08 per cent. Professions and liberal arts 

support 1*8 per cent, of tbe popnlation of tbe State, of which religion” alone 

accounts for over 70 per cent. Sub-class IX ^persons bving on their income- 

supports only 1 ^er ‘milts of tbe population- Domestic service (1*2 per cent.) 
and insuffidently described occupations (1*3 per cent.) claim an equal proportion 
of adherents, and tbe balance (*64 per cent.) are shown as following unproductive 
occupations, of whom over 98 per cent, are beggars, vagrants and prostitutes. 


Tbe foregoing analysis would show that tbe occupational distribution of 
tbe population in order of numerical importance stands as follows :-(1) Agricul¬ 

ture, (2) Industry, (3) Trade, (4) Professions and liberal arts, (5) Insufficiently 
described occiipations, (6) Domestic service, (7) PnbHc administration, (8) Trans¬ 
port, (9) Public force, (lO) Unproductive, (11) Persons living on their income. 
If we compare this general distribution with that of 1911, we find that there has 
been an inorease in tbe proportion of tbe popnlation subsisting on agricultvure from 
7,979 to 8,173 per 10,000. This increase of 19 mUle is counterbalanced by a 

corresponding decrease of 16, 2 and 4 jper respectively in Industry, Transport 

and Trade. The proportions under public force and domestic service are prae- 
tic ally tbe sanae, and tbe slight increases under public administration and profes¬ 
sions and liberal arts are also not noteworthy. There is an increase of above 6 per 
thousand in tbe proportion of persons wb ofollow insufficiently described occupa¬ 
tions, but this increase is more than neutralized by a wholesome reduction of about 
6 jjosr mille in tbe sub-class Unproductive”. Broadly speaking, no marked 
difference is noticeable in the occupational distribution of tbe present popnlation, 
and tbe more notable variations under certain orders and groups as compared 
with tbe figures of 1911, will ba considered later on at tbe proper place* 
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138. The 


a 


broad outline of the relative 

various TTatura 


statement in the margin gives 

importance of the moin occupations ^ 

Divisions. The outstanding feature of the sthistles is the pi^- 
ponderance of agricultural population in the State. It will be 
seen that the exploitation of animals and vegetation sustains 
no less than 83‘2 persons per entile of the population in Jammu, 781 in Kashmir 
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and 946 in the ^Frontier 
Districts- The higher pro¬ 
portion of the last named. 
Division is due to the fact 
that the population is de¬ 
pendent almost entirely on 
agriculture, while profes¬ 
sional occupations are pur¬ 
sued as a subsidiary em¬ 
ployment in addition to 
agriculture. The com¬ 
paratively smaller ratio 
of Kashmir is explained hy 
a larger incidence of the 
industrial and trading po¬ 
pulation- The average cul¬ 
tivable area per holding 
calculated on the average 
size of a family as deter¬ 
mined at this Census for 
the whole State, excluding 
the populatiou of cities, is 
.5*9 acres, varying from 4*98 
in the Frontier Districts. The average 


_in Kashmir and 6 in Jammu to 

cultivator is accustomed to primitive methods of agriculture and there is not much 
room for expansion of cultivation in most places, and owing to the hillv and isolated 
nature of the country, the peasant’s lot is, on the whole, rather hard, as compared 
with the flourishing farms in the plains. Bad seasons are a universal cause of 
at^ricultural depression, especially in the Ja mm u Province, and when the vear’s 
rai; ifall is not timely or adequate, the agriculturist loses what he had already 
borrowed and has again to knock at the money-lender’s door. Fven in districts 
which have usually a good rainfall, the rain is apt to come at the wrong time or 
in too great abundance, with the result that sometimes a state of agricultural de¬ 
pression continues for a number of harvests. 


It has already been stated in the course of discussion on the mf>vement of 
population, in Chapter I, that thousands of Baltis and Kashmiris migrate annually 
to the plains in search of labo\xr with the commencement of winter, when the a<rri- 
cultural season is slack, and return to tlieir homes by the end of winter. Similar 
periodic moves are reported from the Districts of Jammu Province, and there is 
hardly a town of any importance especially in the conterminous British Districts, 
where some emigrants from the State are not engaged on all sorts of odd jobs. 
Apart from, these, quite a large number of agriculturists are also to be seen worldng 
in the State and Jaglr forests or on works of construction- Hence the labourers 
generally represent the surplus of local agricultural requirements. The existence 
of this surplus population though only for a few months in the year, is an evidence 
of th 3 faeb that agriculture is out-growing its resources, and an increase in cultivat¬ 
ed area at the recent S3ttlament in Kashmir, inspite of the diversion of a nart of 
tihe population to oth3r pursuits beyond the State boundary, is a further indica¬ 
tion of the necessity of finding fresh, outlets for local emplovment of the cultiva¬ 
tor. Successful attempts have recently been made by the Forest Department of 
the State to organize labour unions in villages situated near the forest areas, witi, 
the result that by eliminating the middle man, the department is securing cheap^* 
labour while the villagers receive better wages. 
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The Siih-class “ Exploitation of animals and vegetation ” comprises be^ 
sides ordinary cnltivators (ja) persons who subsist on income from agricul¬ 
tural land, (6) farm servants and field labourers, (c) growers of sped al products and 
market gardening, (d) persons connected with forestry, (e) breeders of farm stock 
and small animals and (f) persons engaged in fishing and hunting. In every 1,000 
of the population about 39 persons are rent-receivers, and the proportion varies 
from 64 in the Jammn Province where the number of land owners is comparative¬ 
ly large, and a little over 14 in Kashmir to 3 in the Frontier Districts. Over SO* 
per cent, of farm servants and field labourers who constitute above 6 per tniJZe of 
tihe total population of the State, belong to Jammu, the largest proportion being 
returned from the Mirpur and Jammu Districts, which include a large element of 
officials and traders who employ field labour. Jammu District is also the strong¬ 
hold of Hindu R-ajputs, most of whom consider it derogatory to their honour to till 
land with their own hands and have, therefore, to engage field servants popularly 
called ‘‘ ICamas Dess than 2 per mille of the population are growers of special 

products and market gardeners, of whom more than 91 per cent, hail from Kash¬ 
mir. This occupation is pre-eminently a peculiarity of Kashmir with its thriving 
fruit orchards and its well-known floating ciiltivation, which excites the curiosity 
and admiration of the visitors to the happy Valley. Vegetable growing is also 
becoming increasingly popular with the Arains, who practise it extensively in or 
near the city of Jammu and the town of Mirpur. Fruit growdng is a source of con¬ 
siderable income both to the State and the average cultivator 
in Kashmir, and to some extent in the liigher regions of the Ddhampur' 
and Riasi Districts bordering on Kashmir. The kinds of fruit usually 
grown are apples, of no less than 4C European varieties alone, pears, peachc s, 
apricots, cherries and chestnuts, etc.. There are several iiiu'series notably in Tabsil 
Khas and a hop garden at Doabgah. Flants are issued from these nurseries free 
of cost to bona fide agriculturists and on payment of cost to State servants and 
private individuals. Efiorts are being made to discard inferior* fruit in favour of 
improved varieties, for which there is a better demand in the Indian markets, ax.d 
the people are taking keen interest in the development of fruit culture- 1 "T" per 
rmUte of the population find employment in occupations connected with forests, 
of whom about 49 per cent, are forest employes and the rest are w^ood cutters fire¬ 
wood collectors and charcoal burners, etc. The proportion of both forest employes- 
and wood cutters, etc., is a little higher in Kashmir,being about 65 and 56 per cent 
respectively of the total poprrlation returned under these heads. Raising of farm 
stock or cattle-breeding is sub-divided into three nrain groups, namely, (1) Cattle 
and bufialo-breeders and keepers, (2) Breeders of sheep, goats and pigs and (3) 
Herdsmen, shepherds, goat herds, etc. Over 11 per mille of the population are- 
g^j^pported by this occupation, of which about 63 per cent, is contributed by Jamrr u 
and a little over 20 per cent, by the Frontier Districts. The proportion per mille’ 
hufialo-breeders and keepers on the total population of the Jammu and Kash- 
yriiy Frovinces is 6*9 and 6*7 respectively, bnt the corresponding proportion of per¬ 
sons en^’aged in rearing sheep, goats and pigs in the latter Frovince is considerably 
low and the majority of herdsmen, shepherds and goatherds is also returned Ircm 
Jammu. The comparatively higher proportions in the Districts of Jammu, Kathua 
and Riasi are explained by the fact that the Gaddis and Dakarwals from the higher 
tracts were wintering in these tracts at the time of Census. Fishing and hunting 
form the monopoly of Kashmir with its rivers and lakes and the attractions for 
sport in the magnificent forests and game preserves of the Va-Uey. The proportion 
of the population supported by this occupation in this Froyince, however, works 
out at only 2*4 per mille of the Frovincial population. Tl^ is due to the versatile 
uenius of the Kashmiri, who does not restrict his activities to one occupation, 
and probably a large number of shikaris have been returned under agriculture 

and other heads. _ ^ . • * 4 - 1 ^^ «ci 

Exploitation of nrinerals is an inconsequentral occupation in tne o^re, as 

the returns from Jammu and Kashmir are blank, and only 1 f- thov^and 

sons derives his livelihood from this source in the Frontier Districts. _Some gold 

washing is done locally under “ Kishty lacense along the Dras and Sum rivers,. 
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W a emaU quantity of cr^e ^alt is 

T^dakh. But the ludustries are not in a nourisnuxg ^ 

scope for their development in future. 

The proportion pi ^ the^^nt^bSti'on 

^ famous for its industrial activiti^ and which are 

of Srinagar city, wnicn is g y • _ towns in Kashmir. The corresponding 

shared to a sm^er extent by the “^^ot ^o^^ m ^ respectively. TextilS 

KS?V SLp“oS““ 4 the population in Jammu and .191 in Kashmi^ 

iSoortant gSiups are. cotton sizing and weaving which is practised 
The mom i^^an g ™^ing of woollen blankets and woollen carpets, which is 

mTctiOiSy tlT^onopoiro" Silk.spinners W sUk .weavers ^so belong 

S^^tiv^ tte latter ^rOvince. and the dyeingjWeac^g,_printang and sponging 
S teSiles and preparation of lac®._creHe, embimiaeries Ipnges etc., are ^so mostly 
Oon^d to Ktihimil to^JSSk- ^i^aUv Srinagar, wluch is justly noted for its fine 

loies and-Jraffle. Wool carding and spuming and the weaving of 
worfteA blanket is also done to some extent in Kishtwar, Qi^ez and the Frontier 
S^triots as plenty of wool is avaUable in those pastrol tracte Fifty-eigl^ persons in 
iXdakh and 89 in GUgit can also boast of being enga^d in the preparatio^f lace, 
cm™ and embroideries, etc., against only e m the Jan^u Province ^e pro- 
notion of tanners, enrriers and leather di^sers is larger in Kashmir, but this gain 
fe more than counterbalanced by a considerable drop in t^ proportion of makers 
of leather articles. Wood Industry supports 12-7 per rmlle of the popul^on in 
Kashmir, against a Uttle less than 7 per tnille in Janmu. The proportion of 
sawvers is much higher in Kashmir, and for every one thousand of the population 
in Kn<^hrQiT there are over 4 basket makers and persons engaged lu other indus¬ 
tries of woody materials including leaves, against 2 in Janimu. The Kashmiri 
wood carver has iustly made a name for himself, and there is apparently a bright 
future before this^ branch of the local industry, if properly regulated. The propor¬ 
tion under metal industry is only slightly higher in Jammu (5) than Kashmir 
(4*91 but the figures imder the various groups constituting the Order, do not seem 
to be entirely reliable, as against 4,511 persons shown as engaged in the forging 
and rolling of iron and other metals in Jammu, there is none in Kashmir, although 
this deficiency is partly made up by a corresponding increase in other workers 
in iron and rnakers of implements.’* The distinction in the headings of the two 
groups was probably too fine for the ordinary enumerator. Out of 1,326 persons 
in Gmup 49—workers in brass, copper and bell metal—1,215 are rightly returned 
from Kashmir South, as Srinagar city turns out a variety of beautiful articles of 
copper and brass in the style of Yarkand and Kashghar. The ratio of persons 
imder ceramics in Jammu and Kashmir is 3 9 and 5*9 respectively and does not 
call for any special remarks. The number of persons in Group Cl—manufacture 

and refining of vegetable oils-in Kashmir is more than double that of Jammu, and 

manufacturers of paper, card board, papier-mach4, soap,candles and lac, etc., are 
returned only from Kashmir South, The proportion per Tnille under food Indus¬ 
tries is, Jammu (8*5) and Kashmir (4*4). Rice pounding and husk^g is a jiecu- 
Uarity of Kashmir, but flour grinders are common to both the Provinces. Of tho_ 
total number of baJsexa.jand biscuit Makers about 94 per cent, are returned from 
Kashmir, as the Kashmiri is exceedingly fond of cakes and kulcha&,_ and the 
shirmals of Pamp.un command a wide sale. There is also a mark-ed dispropor¬ 
tion in the number of butchers, of whom more than 84^p©r^cent. were registered in 
Kashmir, duo e-vidently to the preponderance of the Mohammedans, who are all 
meat-eaters. Thousands of maunds of ghee is annually exported from Jammu, 
uotably from the Districts of Kathua, TTdhampux and Riasi, and it looks rather 
strange that against 1,189 persons in Group 70 in Kathua, Udhampur has only 
15 and Riasi nil. There are no butter or ghee medeers in Kashmir as a class apart, 
for unlike Jammu there are no buffaloes in Kashmir, and the value of ghee exported 
is very much less. Industries of dress and the toilet give employment to 22*5 per 
miUe of the total population ^FYlie State, the percentage of distribution among 
the Natural Divisions being Jammu (42), Kaslimir (57*7) and Frontier Districts 
(*26). This head comprises tailors, milliners, dress-makers 
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most miroeroTis in ICaslimir (22,160) ont of a total of 26,587 in tlie State. Tliii^- 
is l>ecaiise tlie city of Srinagar alone affords employment to 12,276 persons under 
this head. The proportion of washers, cleaners and dyers is also much higher in 
Kiashmir, because wool cleaning and dyeing is an important local industry and 
t^he proportion of barbers and hair dre^ers there is inflated by the preseiSe ^n 
Srinagar of numerous families of Hajjams and a large nrxmber of public Tbath^ 
maintaine.ci_by- themT~~1Ftirhiture industry is too" uniniportant for any special 
notice, and of the total number of persons supported by this industry about 96 per 
cent, belong to Srinagar. The only important item under the head of miscellaneous 
and undefined industries is workers in precious stones and metals. The propor¬ 
tion of persons engaged in this trade is a little higher in Klashmir, which is due 
mostly to the well-known and flourishing silverware industry of Srinagar. The 
~pld and silver-smith is, however, met with in almost all important towns of the 
ammu Trovince, and the local distribution by districts is more or less uniform. 
Transport supports 9 ^per of the population of the State, the corresponding 

proportion for the I^atural Ihvisions being Jammu (5), Klashmir (13) and T^rontier 
I^istriots (4). Transport by water is much heavier in Kashmir witKits permanent 
water borne population and hordes of boat-owners and boatmen. The figures 
should have been much larger if the Census had been taken in summer, for with 
the return of visitors to the plains on the approach of winter, the majority of boat¬ 
men find their occupation gone and fall back on agriculture or trade. The pro¬ 
portion of Transport by road is uniform in Jammu and Kashmir, and 7 per cent*- 
of the population supported by this means was registered in the remote Frontier^ 
Districts, where a large number of mules and ponies have to be maintained on the^ 
stages along the Treaty Koad of Kadakh. Most of this transport is supplied by 
agriculturists, but there are others who follow tHe lucrative occupation of supply¬ 
ing ponies for through traffic with Central Asia. The establishment of a Trans¬ 
port Il>ep6t at IBandipur has also given much stimulus to this occupation. The 
transport in Kashmir and Jammu is concentrated mostly along the Jhelum Valley 
and Banihal Koads. A large majority of the people dependent on this occupation 
are mxileteers, but bullock carts are also quite a familiar phenomenon of the Jhelum 
Valley Koad. The Banihal Boad is not yet fully developed, but wheeled traffic 
is already fast replacing animal traffic. The total number of persons connected 
with mechanically driven vehicles is 146, of whom only 6 were enumerated in 
Jammu, but it would be a mistake to form an idea of the extent of mechanical 
transport plying within the State, on the basis of these figiires, as most of the 
agencies dealing in mechanical transport have their head offices in Bawalpindi or 
Jammu. This form of transport is at present very popular, but the demand for 
motor cars and motor lorries which is very heavy in summer, is much reduced in 
the winter season owing to severe cold and the impracticability of the roads on 
account of snow fall. The corresponding figures of the last Census were not shown 
separately in Table KV-A and, therefore, no comparison is possible. Transport 
by Bail is not of much consequence, as the only Bailway line in the State Territory 
is the Sialkot-Jammu Branch, which barely covers a distance of 26 miles. The 
total number of persons employed on Bostal, Telegraph and Telephone services 
is 1,660 of whom 878 are dependents, but the corresponding number of employes 
on the books of these Departments on 18th March, 1921, was 1,406. The discre¬ 
pancy in the two sets of figures may perhaps be explained in a large measure by 
the fact that the establishment consisting of runners, boatmen, postal syces and 
others, failed to state this form of service as their principal means of livelihood, 
and being mostly drawn from agricultural classes, were grouped with agriculturists > 
The Census figures must still be regarded as doubtful, as the departmental statis¬ 
tics are certainly more trustworthy. 


Trade supports 33 per rrbiZle of the population of the State, of which 47 per 
cent, is reported from Jammu, 61 from Kashmir and 2 from Frontier Districts. The 
proportion of Kashmir is necessarily swelled by the very large number of traders 
returned from Srinagar. The statistics of export and import are set out in tabiilar 
formin paragraph 13. It appears from these statistics that dmring 9 years, 1911-1919, 
the total value of exports from the State territory amounted to Bs. 12,13 94,362, 
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fclie total value of imports for the same period being lis. 18,42,23,708. The decline 
in exports is mainly due to prohibition against export of grain enforcecl .since the 
Qrcat War. As regards localtr^de, a large majority of the villages in Tammu and 
JCashmir axe practically self-contained in the sense, that living in isolated tracts 
and retaining their primitive tastes, the villagers have few wants beyond what is 
essential to keep the body and soul together, and their daily necessaries of life are 
procurable within the limits of their o^vn or neighbouring villages. I'he average 
zaznindar has his own stock of food grains and his remaining requirements are 
supplied by the village shopkeeper. This bania or parchunfrosh usually keeps 
a suAheient stock of grain, pulses, oil, salt, sugar and other condiments, besides 
a variety of cheap cloth. The shopkeeper in Kashmir has also to keep a certain 
amount of tea and snuff, as there is much demand for both these articles. The 
village shoemaker, potter and oil pressor supply shoes, earthenware and Indian oil, 
which usuallj'* complete the catalogue of a villager’s requirements. It is only when 
there is a wedding in the family that he has to venture abroad for making his pur¬ 
chases of superior cloth, utensils and possibly of a simple ornament or two. The 
Mahajans and money-lenders living in the towns and two cities of the f^tate prac¬ 
tically control most of the import and export trade. They make advances to the 
zamindars and village artisans and take from them raw materials and manufac¬ 
tured products, w'hich they export to the two cities or to the nearest markets in 
British India at a considerable profit. At the same time, they import all sorts 
of articles which are not locally available, for distribution in the interior. Their 
stores are partly disposed of direct and partly through the 'village shopkeeper, 
who is constantly drawing on them. 

Trade in textiles em.ploys 6,464 persons, of whom 4,628 are returned from 
Kashmir. Trade in foodstuffs which comprises grocers, sellers of milk, ghee, 
poultry, sweetmeats, vegetables, fruits, grain, pulse, grass, etc., maintains over 12 
wiZte of the population of the State, and over 37 per cent, of the entire popula¬ 
tion engaged in trade. The proportion is considerably greater in Kashmii* owing 
to the excessive population in Group 132, of grocers and sellers of condiments (9,058 
against 610 in Jammu), and in Group 135—sellers of vegetables, fruits, etc. The 
only other noteworthy item is Group 152—General storekeepers—who are distri¬ 
buted in the ratio of 3 to 2 in the Jammii and Kashmir Provinces respectively. 
Hence the gain of Kashmir in Groups 132 and 135 is counterbalanced to a fairly 
large extent by a corresponding decrease in Group 152. The proportions 'per mille 
under Public force are Jammu (9), Kashmir (4) and Frontier Districts (5). The 
higher proportion of Jammu is explained by the large MiHtary garrison stationed 
at Satwari. Under Police, over 52 per cent, are returned from Kashmir. There 
are no viUage watchrnen or regular police force in the Frontier Districts, though 
certain officials have been deputed to do police work on a small scale. Crime is 
very rare in Ladakh, and I remember that when serving on the Frontier as Wazir 
Ladakh, I strongly opposed the introduction of regular police in that simple 
innocer^ai^ abiding population. The higher ratio under public administra¬ 
tion in Kashmir (15 ^er compared to 8 ^er in Jammu, is attributable 

partly to the presence of Settlement establishment in Kashmir ISTortli and Kashmir 
South, and partly to the fact that the conditions in Kashmir have necessitated the 
^velopment of certain departments in Kashmir, like Sericulture, Mullierrvculture 
Horticulture Game pr^ervation ^riculture. etc., and the Municipal staff is also 
cons derably large in Srinagar. Village officials and servants otli^ than watcTmien ~ 
are also more numerous in Kashmir. Professions and lilieral arts claim the 
largest number of adherents m Kashmir (24 per mille) against 13 p&r mille each 
returned fr^ Jammu and Frontier Districts. The fAvly high proportion in ?he 
]^t named Di^sion is evidently due to the inclusion of a large body of Lamas and 
Buddh^t monks and nuirs. Kashmir carries the palm practically in respect of 

liberal arts, but the contribution of ^ligion wdth Hs Wts 

^ comparatively 

of theVpuIation in®Sub-clLVlx"f 

members of Kajput families in Jammu l}.st?ict and 


wbo subsist on (maintenance atlowances) or pensfons: be^de«*a number^'^^f 
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State peiTLsioners and. property Holders in tHe Jammu. City* I>omestic_ 
accounts for 12 'per mzlle' of tlie population in the State, and the proportions axe 
uniform in all tire tliree Divisions. Tlxe only important item in SuH-class XI is 
Group 187—Labourers and workmen ot Her wise unspecified, wlio constitute about 
11 ^er mille of tHe population. There is no marked divergence in the I^o- 
vincial proportions of Jammu and Kashmir, for the reason that the ordinary day 
labourer is eequally in requisition in both the I^rovinces- A. fairly large^ pro¬ 
portion of them find employment in the cities and towns on the construction of 
buildings and load carrying and any other form of manual labour. Jammu is 
responsible for the highest proportion (lO ryvtXle) under Sub-class X^II, with its 
swarms of beggars, vagrants and prostitutes. 

139. Subsidiary Table VI shows the proportion TYtiXle of female workers- 

to male actual workers, by Sub-classes and selected Orders and 
Occupation Groups, and the figures in the marginal statement have been 

abstracted from that Subsidiary Table. Taking the State 
as a whole, 24.3 'per miXle of the persons returned as actual workers 

A. T nr 1'^ O. 


of females 


Suli-Class 

No. 

Ocoupsftion, 

Female workers 
per 1,000 male 
workers- 

T. 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation..* 

303 

IT. 

Exploitation of minerals 


III. 

Indiistt'v • - - * • • 

229 

TV. 

Transport - . - - • 

197 

V. 

T rade , . • - * - 

105 

VI, 

Eublic forec - * - - 

13 

VI r. 

PuIuHc administration 

IS 

VITT. 

Erofessione and Jiberalarts - . - - 

116 

TX. 

Eer^ons living on tlxcir income . . 

117 

X. 

Oomestio service 

229 

XT, 

Trisnfficientlv descrilied occupations . . 

203 

XII. 

Unxiroducti ve - - • * . . 1 

252 


of over 


3. 


a 
The 


ju r ^ —---^ 

who do not generally seclude 
their women folk. Among 
ordinary cultivators 364 
females are actual workers 
for every 1,000 male workers^ 

The lead is taken by field 

labourers, among whom 


proportion 


is also corn- 


sons subsisting on income from agricnltural land (464). The large percentage of 
industry is due to the fact that women of several functional classes also take an 
aotive pcirt in tliG work j>'uxsu.gc 1 by tli© male ineinlDoirs o£ tlio family. ^ Wool ^and 
cotton spinning is a favourite female ocenpation, and tiie extraordinarily 
px'oportions under tlicse Grronps (3^682 and 3j3W) are easily explained, e 

feroale superiority (1,340) among silk spinners is also ascribable to the same cai^e. 
Amontr the remaining Industries the more noteworthy proportions are basket 
making, etc. (1,308), grain parchers (463), sweepers and scavengers (419), makers 
of porcelain and crocker5^ (333), rice ponnders and huskers (302), washing, cleanmg 
and dyeing (269) and pottery (241). The proportion rmder transport by water 
(3G1) IS raised by the large number of Hanji women, who actively assist their 
males, and boats in exclusive charge of Hanjins is by no means an unfamihar 

sight in ICashinir. The proportion in Group 109-Labourers employed on 

construction and maintenance of harbours, streams, rivers, etc., is 
considering that there are 778 female labourers to every 1,000 male^ though the 
actual numbers are small. Females make a poor show in transport by 
inspite of the heavy proportion (878) among labourers employed 

obvious reason that the collective strength of female element ^ larM 

Groups wliiclr are numerically mucH more important a^ trl^ 

number of Government and. State employes, is negligible. 
females muster sufficiently strong in sale of grass and fodder 

and noultry (347), common bangles, necklaces, etc. (299), Gronp 172 

(160). In Snb-class VIII females are natmaUy well reSffioiS 

whicb includes midudves and nurses, and tbe proportion <>* 234 

cants is made up largely of the indigent Musalman women of Ks^hmjr and 

Ih^ Buddbist mm?of I^adlkb. There are only 117 females Uving 

against 1,000 males, and tbe share of females in Su^fla^ 

th^an at the last Census. The proportion of female workers (252) under tUe ftuo class 
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*• Unprodactive is uot too bigh, as in addition to females li ving ^>y i imiioral pt act ices, 
there is a fairly large number of women mendicants seen In the stre«‘ts in Kashmir. 

Table XXI shows for selected castes the ijxtent to which each sub¬ 
caste has preserved its traditional occupation, and details are 


140. 


Occupation 
by Caste. 


also given of the other occupations, which are followed by the 
members of these castes as their principal means of livelihood. 
Subsidiary Table VIII is intended to bring out the more salient 
features of Table XXI in a more intelligible shape. As has been stated more than 
once, the population of this State is pre-eminently agriciiltural and industries, 
trade, arts and professions play only an unimportant role in its constitution. 
No wonder, therefore, that besides the Gujjars, Jats, 'rhakkars and Yashkiius 
who are directlv connected with agriculture as their traditional occupation, the 
proportion of persons sustained by exploitation of the surface ot the soil jjer -mille of 
total workers, is so high among most of the remaining castes. The village artisans 
and menial castes have generally small holdings of their own and only carry on 
their profession so far as it is found necessary to meet the requirenrents of the 
village community. There are other village Tvainins who possess no liohlings of 
their o\vn, but work on the fields of the village proprietors and receive a regular share 
of the produce. The marginal statement would show that barring the liiuopeans 

and Anglo-Indians, the Hindu 
•Thiwar. Kliatri and I^arcrar and t he 
Hindu Rajputs, the propt^riioiis 
not only sufficiently high, but in 
case of G out of 13 castes they tire 
actually in excess of the corres¬ 
ponding proportion under tradi¬ 
tional occupations. 'I'aken indivi¬ 
dually, we notice that out of 1,000 
RraUniau workers who are connected 
by tradition ^vith priestly and re¬ 
ligious functions, no less than 721 
depend on agriculture. As a matter 
of fact, the Dogra Brahmans of the 
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Jammu ^Province who form an overwhelming majority in the Brahman popula¬ 
tion of the State, depend mostly on agriculture and work as ordinary tillers of the 
soil, while their services as religious ministers and spiritual guides are generally re¬ 
stricted to cities or towns. The number of village Brahmans who follow the calling 
of a priest is extremely small, and no particular explanation is, therefore, 
necessary for the meagre proportion of 103 returned for the traditional occupation,^ 
Among the remaining occupations, trade claims Gl, and the well-kno\^ n Brahman 
cook in the tov.ns is responsible for raising the proportion of Homestic Service to 
22. Three hundred and seventy-two j)er mille ol Hindu Ghamiars still retain 
their hereditary occupation, and the remainder are mostly absorbed bv 
agriculture. The proportion of Musalman Moclii (480) is higher, as the bulk 
of the population of the State is Musalman 
Jammu where ho exists, has to meet the 
popiUation. There is still a large demand for the 
Hajjam, who also acts as an important person at 

tions, profession,^therefore, retains sufficient attractions, and the proportion 

of traditional occupation (479) is thus a little in excess ot agriculture. The Jat 
(Hindu 910, Musalman 923) is essentially an agriculturist, and his contribution 
to the other occupations is, therefore, extremely limite<l. As regards Jhiwars 
477 per mille of workers still follow their traditional occupation, but their share 
in other spheres of occupational activity is also by no means negligible. ]n addition 
to agriculture which supports IBX per mille of the workers, 90 pursue Insufficientlv 
described occupations, 64 are Domestic servants (which properlv speaking is nart 
of their traditional occupation), 38 are employed in public administration and 
^ibhc for^, and as many as_ 76 are supported by Industrv and trade. Among 
K^hmin Pandits whose traditional occupation is State ser^rice, 226 are shown -S 
following their hereditary calling, but this figure should be accepted vvatli sora^ 
reserve, as the proportion (154 ) under public administration is also another name 
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and the Hindu Chainiar of 
requirements of a lesser 
professional services of tlie 
ceremonial and social func- 
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for State servioo, and tHese two proportions if not also that under public force, 
should bs taken collectively to rightly understand the representation of Kashmiri 
I^andits in. the service of the State. 'T'he imsclassification is apparently the result 
of an oversight in not combining the two sets of figures. It further appears that 
a large number of the Kashmiri .I^andits failed to specify the nature of their service 
at the time of enumeration. The proportion of agriculturists (344) is an indication 
<^f the fact that the aversion with which the ICashmiri "Pa ndi t once regarded occu¬ 
pations connected with agriculture, is rapidly dying out, although the more respect- 
^ble and wcalthv members of the community are generally rent-receivers. The 

community is also represented in trade (107), bnt their share (32) in the 
industrial activity of Kashmir is still unimportant. That 93 per of workers 

are domestic servants is but natural, as the well-to-do I^andit must find his cook 
or f A nily servant from among the menAbei's of his own caste. The most favourite 
ocGupatioiis of the IChatri are State service (588), agriculture ( 1 G 2 ) and trade (10 8 ). 
The IjDliArs (both Hindu and Musalman) are being fast drawn to agricnlture in 
preference to their traditional occupation, for except in the cities and towns, there 
is not enough work to keep the whole class fully occupied on a living wage. Of 
the Hind ,! Hajputs, no less than 821 are returned under the head “ service of the 
State ” an’l only 90 are shown as engaged in agricultural pursuits, but thier occu¬ 
pational returns do not seem to me q[uite reliable, as Hindu Kajputs have a strong 
aversion to bv^ing classed as agriculturists and service entries have probably been 
largely exaggerated. Of the Tarkhans, 453 per millo among the Hindus and 361 
among the iNIusalinans follow their traditional occupation, and the rest subsist 
mostly on agriculture. Kight hundred and ninety in every 1,000 Thakkars are 
still dependent on agriculture, which is their traditional occupation, and want of 
e Incation is apparently responsible for their insignificant representation in the 
public administration and public force. It is the Zargar alone among functional 
classes, w.hose traditional occupation has the greatest fascination for Inm as 
shown by the high proportion of 723, which is probably due to the fact that he is 
generally a resident of the cities and towns and the secrets of his trade enable him 
to make a fairly decent living ; also his traditional occupation requires 
inuch skill and lias nothing in common with the rough work of cultivation. 
Tjike the z^argar, the Oar; 5 i is also essentially a town dweller, bnt it appears that he 
is partly forsaking his ancient calling in favour of agriculture, which in this Stale 
is the last resort of all and sundry, whose business is not sufficiently paying or who 
cannot be ot-^ierwise accommodated. The Chnhxa-AV^atal is better represented 
in agriculture (130) than in scavenging (302). He is also absorbed partly by public 
adimnistration ( 3 - 1 ) and domestic service (41), and his share in Industry (61) occurs 
largely un.d‘?r in dustries connected with leather, wliich employ a fairly large num¬ 
ber’of Wa-tals in Kashmir. Hine hundred, and fifty-three per miZfe of Gujjar 
workers are ag.vicultiuusts or cattle breeders, and the proportion (15S) noted 
against their traditional occupation in Subsidiary Table VIII is evidently mis¬ 
leading. The discrepancy is due to the fact that the Tabulation staff proceeded 
to isolate the figures for the column “ traditional occupation of Table XXI on the 
assu ;n.pbion that the traditional occxipation of Gujjars was cattle breeding and 
1 ^ 03 and not agiricultiire generally, attended with cattle breeding and keeping. 
The Hanj i’s pec nliar profession has many attractions for him, and the proportion 
actually returned (160) should have been'^exceeded, were it not due to the seasonal 
nature of his business. He is also well represented in trade ( 122 ), followed by 
Xndu 3 try ( 12 ), Transport (23) and Domestic service ( 22 ). The Kummar 
is nearly equally supported by pottery (487) and agriculture (465). Ixie 
reuTxiuing distribution of the occupations in this 

aay features of interest. The Teli finds greater opporturnties for employ- 
me at in ao-riculture (454) than in his own profession (348), and his share in trans- 
nert (112)^13 explained by the reason that the Teli with his traditional bmlock is 
a pro nine at figure in the interior of the country carrying articles of merchandise 

■fro*xi onQ jjlstce to tliG otli©r» 
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Occupattons 
combined with 
agriculture. 


tural labourers and tUe^actual^v^o- of thes 

been. ,i‘ agrieul^ists on the total number of actual 

and V. 21 jjcr m«le, varying from 30 in Jammu 

\v>rk3r.^ tor tho whole bate wo „ . TiiatHcta The highest proportion is re- 

a»r i 17 in iCash^nir to 7 in t o i- iw Cla.ss C Public force topping the 

gisterov^l in the case of \o4 under professions and liberal arts and 86 

list with 352 per rndle. a large body of Government and 

uul^r who are able to save something out of their earn- 

Stato Oflfioials, Ojvil and Military, Mofitable and respectable form of in- 

ings, and agriculture appeals to t their income must naturally be 

veatment. The proportion of house and peirsioners, who 

high, since this cla^s j property ^nc^try and transport are also 

are always on the look out for la ;„£rr?ediate position and unproductive occu- 

"" A clo 3 r;?u^^^^^ la-a if especially noticeable in the ca^o 

of the following occupations : 



Occupation 


Province 


Proportion per milic of worlc©T 3 
wbo are paitially agrioul- 
turistfi. 


Cotton 1=1*1 ng and weaving 

Maker* leatVier articled, such 

eaddlery, etc. . • 


waterhag! 


Sawycra 

Forging an ^ making of iron 
Potters and howl makers 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable oils 
Indixstiie^ of drees a-nd the toilet * * 

Shoe* boot and sor.dal makers 
Httrl>drs and hair-dreBSoriS 
Mi'.W, Ghee, and poultry sellers 


Jammu 

Uo. 

r>o. 

Do. 

Nash mi r 
Do. 

JamiTin 

Do. 

K. ashmir 
Do. 


101 

181 
230 
208 
179 
170 
176 
223 
243 
3 18 


On the othev 

Xsu^^i^ten^'''" Among rent-reccivem, 678 persons in every 10,000 are also rent- 

S“‘”’u <.^iilnd.™tao oultlv.to . part oi th.1, l.pd. with ttoir own 

for which they pay “pumue'd by ^rent-re^Wers! are State 

8erv'ce'‘(294“^ther^rade3 (121), Trts and ^afts (118), priesthood (83) and money- 

monly foUowe o s^p^ carpentry and blacksmithery (68), State service. 

l^oX ^fer“L^ ? 50 ). ren^ cattle-breeding (34). The agn- 

J^dfcural labourer whose occupation is not as secure as that of the orchnary rent- 
n^ver is impelled when neceLary. to increase his meagre resources by seeking 
Fe^lfdlry ofenpationa Uke rent-paying (171), general labour (166), ^TCavlng (9p) 

breediua (33). The Europeans and Anglo-In^ans are employed in 
^oveiS^Sekt and S®ate Ur vice, trade or mission work The proportion of 
wo^klU^o males has been discussed in paragraph 139. Among selected Hindu 
rjites^he highest percentage of female workers permille isrcturned by Thakkar (37) 



























Chapter XXI.—Ocohpatioh. 



least represented with only lO workers against loS mal^ w“ ker^ 


Workers and 
depe nde nts. 


Othf™ ^for dependent on the work of 

The^o;«^ tteir subsistence IS 62 per cent, for all occupations, 
xne total H tiro be r of dependents at tbis Ceiistis is 2 03^5 B 35 > 

"i^2.002,741 in 1 Qoirin 4hfr words 

that tha . 1 ^ again been registered at the present Census. Considerine 

of h*fe^the co^^utfon^fth"™® 1 *^ persons in the earlier and later stage! 

age constitntion of tlie population from Census to Census has obviouflv 

variations in tbe proportion of dependents and actii^ 
O lO To 1 ^ q <^usus records an increase of 5*1,7*7 and 91 in the age mTups 

so^far as i^aTd^ ove^esj^ctively, so that the gain of these age groups fn 

SO tar as_it ac^s to the number of persons most of whom are imable to earn^f^iT- 

w^^kem^^.^othS^'fa^TT* number of able bodied actual 

is an e^e^^Tso ooT™ ^ operated in thinning the ranks of actual workers, 

mo^lTSdTlTfi?AT^^ emigrants compared to the last Census, as the emigrants are 
mostly adidts and their absence from home in foreign territory in search of service 

trade or la bom was bound to raise the proportion of children and old persons at 

midcUe age. It will further be seen from Subsidiary 
vinr>f> ^ the proportion of dependents under agriculture in the Jammu I»rc»^ 

^ inflating the proportion of dependents in 

occupations, and although the ratio is sufficiently hig^n all Dis- 
I"royince, excepting Xathua (53) and Bhadarwah^ (48), the 

B^ch (81), Jammu (72), Biasi (71) and Mirmir (70) have 
UHdffiy swelled the figme for the State as a whole. The total number of actual 
workers engaged in ordinary cultivation is 967,236 against 1,645,504 dependents 
compared to 1,134 346 workers and 1,266,460 dependents in 1911, and although 
it cannot be demed ^^at a fairly large majority of females and grown up children 
actively assist their elders in farming and field work, it is rather difficult to believe 
that lor every lOO actual workers in 1911, there were less than 112 dependents 
(inclumng children and old and unfit persons of both sexes), bearing in mind the 
lecuncLity o± the average zamindar and the size of zamindari families. The 
divergence is, however, also due partly to the difference in the method of 
classifying certain sections of the agricultural population. Bor instance the 

ber ot dependents in Group (1)-^income from rent of agricultural land_was 

only 20,102 at the last Census, compared to 96,218 in 1921, the number of actual 
workers in the same Group being 12,368 and 29,466 respectively. 


143. The propoz'tions in the Natural I>i visions by main heads of occupation are 

set out in the marginal statement. The proportion of depend- 
Proportion per ents among the agricultural population is highest in Jammu, 
cent, of depend = for the reason that by far the largest number of emigrants, who 
ents to actual tend to reduce the proportion of able bodied persons, hail^from 
workers. this Province, and also because the percentage of increase in 

the number of persons in the last age group (60 and over) in 
this Province is as high as 12‘8 against a general increase of 
2*7 in the provincial population. But the figures of Ilctqa, Punch disclose a vast 



Agri- 
cult tire. 

Industry. 

<[ra,mxn.ii (^3'a.ttira.l llivisiooB i 
I ana 11) . . 

70 

61 

KaslirDir 

&Q 

ei 

Frontier Distiicts • . I 

40 

so 

State * * 1 

63 . 

61 1 


Coixixiaoxce, f^rofessiona 




British Army and elsewhere and the general stampede 


disparity, and I 
um not quite 
sure of their ac¬ 
curacy, inspite of 
the large number 
of emigrants from 
the Ilciqct, who are 
employe d in the 
of able bodied 
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work-oif« .niiso.l l.y the famine comlitiojii^ <.l I!l-20. I'lic .smallest proportion (4ft) 

ill the Frontier Districts is easily explaiiiecl by the cooiparat i vely greater 

readine^'s with wliich the woinen and cliihlrcii of the t-oiiimunities 

inhabitiii" t!iis isolated and barren country, participate in iigi Jt ultiii al 
operations. Another factor contributing t.» the low incidence of dependents 
in the Krontier Districts is, that unlik<* TCashniir and Jammu where 
the number of schools and sclioolbo>'s is fast increasing, the Frontier 

people do not vet care to allow their boys to a vail themselves of cMbn ational 

facilities to the detriment of their agricultural pm-siiits. The high <>1 

dependents among industrial elasses is apparently due t«» the absence of factories 
or lai'cro indiiFt ria I est ablis hmen ts, the restricted sco|>e of existing inti ust ries, 
unfitiiess of cliihbcn. and females for certain varieties of work which require tech¬ 
nical 
amon 

driven bv sheer necessity 



can boast of no intlustries worth the name, and the Provincial averages for Kash¬ 
mir anti Jammu are identical. A considerable proportion of females initl cliild- 
reii among the agricultural classes are to be found assisting their elders in cottage 
industries, c.t/., in the vai*ious processes connected with the spinning and weaving 
of wool aiitl cotton, but as the articles so manufactured are intended chiefly for 
domestic consumption, such industries are recorded as tire subsidiary occupation 
of principal workens, whose principal occupation is agriculture. Th.o excessive 
percentage of de}>endents under commerce is also easily explained, as t lie females 
and children of traders seldom take part in their daily business. Professions are 
generally followed l>y tl^e more advanced sections of society, and tlieir women are 
precluded by habit, tradition or training fr<jm assisting their male relations in the 
performance of their work. Persons connected with religious teaching are most 
numerous under professions in this State, and considering the current religious 
beliefs of tlie people and their conception of charity, it would be strange if the 
sacredotal order of Mullahs, Pii-s, and Pandits should care to invoke the aid of tlieir 
faniilv membei-s in the discharge of their “ spiritual ” mission. TJie head Others” 
in the statement i.s made up of Sub-Chisses VI, VI I, IX, X, XI and Xll, besides 
Orders 1 (c), I {* 1 ) and f (r) and Order *2 of Sub-Class I, and the relatively 

smaller proportion of dependents under tlus head is attributable to the inclusion 
of members of the Army and Police, who are mostly free from family encumb¬ 
rances State Officiiils —largely outsiders, who are not always accompanietl by their 
entire faindies. Insufficiently described occupations, and inmate.s of Jails and. 
asylums, beggars, vagrauts, prostitutes, etc., who are gt'uerally free from the 
burden of families and dependents. 

144. I'he statistics relating to cottage industries were collected during the 

course of preliminary enumeration. The enumerators had 
Cottage instructions to note against each house iii the block list, the 

Industries- number of weaving looms, grinding mills, oil presses and sugar¬ 

cane presses which might be found to be 111 use. The idea was 
to form a rough estimate of the population employed on the more common cottage 
industries, in addition to those who were counted separately at the special in¬ 
dustrial Census of orgartized factories and woi-ks employing lO or more persons. 
The results are embodied in the margiiinl statement, which sliows tliat in the 

whole State 

tJiei e are 12,540 
pj ossos and mills 
(of 'vliicli about 
10,00(.> are water 
mills for grind¬ 
ing ot coj'n), and 
J 7,057 looms 
for t he weaving 
ol woollen and 


V nit- 


Sta,tc 
Jamm 11 
Ka^liinir 
F rontier 


In DuSTB V* 

Hh;COKDlXC; COTTAtfil;. j 

iNOu^X'i ab Tniiin. j 

Oil prcftseH^ eugar- 

C£Lii^ unci 

flour intll«. 1 

Weaving. 

looniB. 

I^ri rici |in1 
tiioaii^ Ilf 

ti voU lioo#1. 

I 

Sii in ry 1 

occupation- | 

12^540 

17.037 

1 4,4,70 

1 7.765 

.=>*622 

!*.2 >0 


0,5.51 

1 3.48S 

li.ttOl 


6.03S ( 

1 3.430 

1 1 S7 

SO 

2, 1 76 


cotton fabrics. The total nuinber of persons supported by thi^se cottage indus¬ 
tries is 31,835, of whom a little over 44 per cent, depend on them as tlieir principal 
means of liv,*liliood, while the remaining 5G pci' cent. aj*o workers engaged in other 
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occupations, wl^ pursue one or otHer of these cottage industries as their 
suhsicliary means of subsistence. The accuracy of these figures cannot, 
however, be voudiecl for, and any attempt to compare them with the 
figures in Table XVII would be futile, in vievv of the difference in the methods 
of classification. Kor instance, whereas Group (27) which constitutes by 
fai‘ the most notable iteni in the textile industrv, includes both cotton sisters 
and weavers, the figures in the nrarginal statement relate only to those persons 
who have returned cotton spinning as their- occupation; furthermore, these latter 
figures appertain exclusively to households which possess a loom of their own and 
talce absolutely no account of persons who returned themselves as weavers by 
profession, but did not possess a loom. 

Talcing the figures as they are, it will be seen that there is one loom for 
every 2-00 persons. The product of these looms consists of coarse woollen articles 
in ICashmir and the higher regions of Jammu and ordinary cotton cloth in the 
plains of Jammu and to a small extent iir the hilly tracts. The number of persons 
who are engaged in weaving as a subsidiary occupation is 11,718, against 8,918 
returned by those who regard it as their principal means of livelihood. The form¬ 
er are mostlv cultivators, and the pursuit of weaving in addition to agriculture, 
supplies their domestic requirements, but the largest majority of the latter belong 
to the castes of Megh and Musalman weavers, and the surplus output of their looms 
after xneelring their personal needs, finds its way to local markets or is exported 
abroad. T'he proportion of .subsidiary worker.s is lower in the case of millers and 
oil nressers, etc., as grinding mills and oil-presses are run not so much for the sake 
of additional income, but rather ac well-defined occupations supporting a certain 
proportion of the people throughout the State. In the cities and towns there are 
certain specified classes who monopolise the business of grinding xnills, both as 
actual and subsidiary workers, but no such distinction is practicable in the case 


of villages. _ ^ . 

Among t-lie l^rovinces, Jammu is ahead of Kashmir, but the excess in the 
number of looms in the first named Provmce inspite of the ackno wledged superiority 
of Kashmir in the manufacture of textiles, can oidy be explained on the hypothesis 
that the IMeghs who form a considerable community in Ja mm u, extensively practise 
weaving as a favourite subsidiary occupation. It appears from local enquiries 
that w'-omen and children participate freely in most of the cottage industries es¬ 
pecially in families, who depend on weaving for their livelihood. The wea's.mig- 
looms except tliose connected with, jail establishments and some m ills in ormagar, 
are all of the primitive type, e., without fly shuttle. 

145. Subsidiarv Table VIT shows the variations in the number of persons 
. following different occupations in the last three decades. J here 

Comparison. marked ^ange in the classification of occupations by Sub¬ 

classes, Orders and Groups as compared with 1911, but it has been found necessary 
to combine certain Groups of the present Census to facihl^te <^mparison w^h the 
corresponding figures of the last Census. The variations by Sub-C^sses are ex i ^ ® 
in the marginal statement, and the more notable fluctuations in the various Orders 

and Groups are briefly explained below : 

The present Census records an 
increase of 5T per cent, in the general 
population, and the variations 
in the occupational distribution of 
the people have also to be judged 
largely by this standard. Agri¬ 
culturists form an overwhelming 
majority, and an increase of 5*7 in 
Sub-Class I correctly reflects their 
growth in the closing decade. 
Ordinary cultivators who constitute 
the bulk of population under this 
head, contribute a comparatively 
small increase of 2*7, but 

the shortage is more than made up 
by an extraordinay increase of 287 




Vamatioks- 



1911-1921. 

1901-1911. 

Exploitation of animals 

and 

,4-e-7 

4-13*2 

vegotatioo- 


.i-164*6 

-23*2 

.. -FV 

Exploitation of miriorals 

* * 

Industry - - 

• • * 

-14 

— 

Transport * - 

* • 

-17*4 

4- 29*4 

Trade — 

* • 

- 

-1 

Eul:>lio force 

4 m 

\ ^^4*2 

4-4*6 1 

Enblio axi ministration 


4-2:3 

—-9 'S 

Professions and lil^eral arts 

* * 

4-.8 

-1-19*8 

Persons living on their iricome 

-1-36 

-78'3 

Domestic service * - 

*' * 


-f.5*2 ' 

Insufficiently described oocupa- 

4-22*6 

4-62*7 

tions* 



f 

CTnprodoctive occupations 

* - 

i 47-6 

_33-3 j 


per cent. among rent-receivers 
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. j .f QO'fiivi iQil 'PtieTciLs no wi'rrU'Tit-tor 1 ) 11.0 flssxiinipt.ioja la-do 

compared to a decrease of l>iii l»ll. xnercLs “ uwav because of 

Torinls:?n 

in pfeference to o,^na.y 

eTx?ti"vtl;^r have, bQ«-eve.^ no reaaon to doubt t^e 

thfreg^te^Tn rIXpavers a*^drout!JcI^^^ incre^e of 1 ,038^ per cent. 

minte in"he accepted sense of tire term is inconsiderable, and were it not for the 
S;a”^servants falHng under the category of •; ^ent coUectors the reductmn sho^d 
K vve been mucli larger than wbat it now is (52 4). A fall ot 47 8 among neia 

labomers and farm servants is perhaps due in a'*mo^^ 

ditions of 1920, but the decrease lu Ivaslmur is certainb^ attri buta-Die ro a more 

^rXd classification of the agricidtiual population at the time of enumeration. 

The inci-ease (17-2) among vegetable growers and gardeners occims exclusively 

in Kashmir. Lid the proportion should have been still higher but for an actual 

decrease in .Tammu, wWro the demand is limited to towns and 

and cardeiiers as a separate class do not exist in the viUi^es The figures of 
?he list Census in this firoup are, however, not free from doubt, inasmuch as nearly 
78 percent of the total number of vegetable growers and gardeneis inthe Kashimr 
Villev were retui*iied fioni ICashmir ]Nortl\, while the proportion is almost^ exactly 
reversed in favour of Kashmir South at the present Census, which is in keeping 
iLth the actual conditions on tlie .spot. The increase imder Forestry (69 9) occurs 
mLtly among wood-cutters, etc., as fuel is not easily obtainable especially in 
Jamniu, oiving to forest demarcation and closure of forest areas against indis¬ 
criminate exploitation, but the majority of these wood-cutters were shown as fuel- 
sellers in the last. Census. A rise of lo*8 in Order 1 (d) raising of far stock isth^ 
net result of a decrease of lO o in cattle breeders and an astounding increase of 
I ->61 • 5 among sheen and goat breeders. The increase in the latter Group is, however, 
n’artlv , oimtSrbalanced bv a fall of 2201 percent, among herilsnien.shephertU. 
noatlierds etc. and partly bv the deficiency (—90-2) in the number of dealers m 
fheep and goats under the head of trade. The abnormal increase midei this 
uroun seems chiefly due to the tendency among enumerators to retmn all Gujjars 
Is breeders of sheep and goats. The figmes under fishing have remained un¬ 
altered but there is a very heavy drop in the number of hunteis (91 agaii^t 864), 
verv probably bacau-se the so-palled hunters pursue hunting mostly as a su^idiary 
occupation and their number as a class apart, cannot be consiclerahle. llie increase 
of over 154 percent, in Order 2—exploitation of minerals—should not be taken to 
sifTu'fv anv noteworthy development of the mineral resources of the Stote, as 
the aLual numbers from which the proportion is deduced, are negligible. A 
reduction of 14 percent, under Industry which supports 240,900 persons, with a 
simultaneous reduction of 8'5 per cent, in trade, can only be due to better enurnera- 
tion Rs tlicrc is no x’Ofisoii to iDolicvc tliat incixistry' ns a jnG£tiis ox livcixxiood is^ iciXlxiig 
intodisfavour. The decrease is shared bv all the three Divisions, bnt it is more 
nronounced in the case of Kashmir. The “disparity is most marhed nnder textiles 

Y _41-6) but I am unable to accept the figures of 1911 as entirely trustworthy. 

For instauce, it is hard to believe that cottou spinning and weaving sustained 
61 184 persons in 1911 against 33,990 in 1921. The cultivators, especially in 
K^htnir, follow some pursuit connected with industry as their .subsidiary means 
of livelihood, and the distinction lietween principal and subsidiary occupations 
does not seem tt> have been properly observed at the last Census. The decrease 
under wool carding and spinning and maniLfacture of woollen blankets and carpets 

/_40'3), silk spinmng and weaving (- o7 G) and dyeing, bleacliing and preparation 

of textiles (_49*8) can largely be explained on this hypothesis- As a matter of 

fact, it is well-known that trade^and manufactme of woollen articles has been very 
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;siiice tile a.ii<3. tlie j>i;ice I'o.se to clou.t>le or trelile tlio pre-war rates. THe 

more note wort Jiy variations among tile remaining iiicinstries are hides, slvins and 

hard, materials frorri animal kingdom ( + 339*4), wood (-5* 6), metals ( -i- 16), cera- 

mics ( -I- 3*8), chemical prodnots (—17*4), food (—'B), dress and the toilet (-t-9* G), 
building 40*5), and miscellaneons and undefined (-hi 6*4). The flilTerence is 
rnost conspicuous in building industries, and it may be real owing to the abnormal 
rise in the cost of building material since the War. The decrease of 17*4 under 

transport is shared by all sections, namely, transport by water (-10*4), transport 

by road (~24*8), transport by rail (-30*8), and Postal and Telephone services 

(-11*8}. The reason for the discrepancy in the number* of boat-owners (—15*6) 

has already been mentioned in paragraph 138 - Oroups 108 and 109 persons employed 

on the maintenance of rivers, streams, etc.—^claim an increase of 9*7 It is a matter 
for surprise that the disproportion is not much heavier, considering that against 
3,«j*6 coolies on the bool^ of the Irrigation Ilepartment in 1911, the corresponding 
nurriber at this C’ensus was only 994, but it seems to me that by far the largest 
majority of these coolies who were engaged on the construction of the distributaries 
from .the Upper Jhelum Canal, were grouped ^v'^th unspecified labourers. As 
regards the transport byroad, the lai’ge increases in the nunrber of persons employed 
on the construction and maintenance of roads and cart-owners and drivers, etc., 
are 3U.ostiy neutralijaed by a decrease of 31 *G in the number* of carnel, mule and 
bulloclc owners and drivers. An eica mi nation of the figures of trade discloses the 
following significant variations : Bank-managers, money-lenders, brokers, etc., 
return little more than ^rd of their population in 1911, and although I agree with 
my predecessor that this class of people, especially money-lenders, usually prefer 
not to disclose the money-lending part of their occupation, I do not think that their 
number as a well defined separate class of traders dependent exclusively on bankings 
can be very large, although they ai'e well i-epreserited in the two cities and the more 
important towirs. Trade in textiles ( -h 7*2), trade in skins, leather and furs ( -H 8J ■ 1), 
trade iii wood (-t58’4), trade in furnitui*e (-h 595*2), ti ade in means of transport 
(-*-154*9), are among the more important items of gain, the loss being shared 

niostly by money-lenders and broker's (-71*8), tr-ade in foodstuffs (-50*2) and 

trade in clotliing and toilet ai'ticles (-62*2). The iiumbei* of sellers of milk, ghee, 

eggs, etc., and grain and pulse dealers aggregates to 21,510 against 65,000 in 1911, 
but this deei'ease of over 43,000 is fully made up by a corresponding increa.se at 
the present Census of 31,871 shop-keepers unspecilied, 10,428 grocers and sellers 
ot vegetable oils, salt and other condiivtents and 1,078 sellers of sweetmeats, 
sugar and molasses. The columns against t lie two last named Cx'oups were blank 
in 191 J , but it is incredible tliat t liese trades did irot support even a single person 
at that Census. ^I'aking tiie public foi'ce, \ve fiiul thixt tliere is an increase of 17*3 
under Ariny in consequence of additions liuring the great European W'ar, and 
the incidence of increase in the Imperial Arnry is a.s high as 4,555*6- Bolice^ is 
similarly responsible for an advance, ol 19*2 owing'largely to the reorganiza4ion 
of the ilepartment. A reduction of about 37 per ceixt. in the number of village 

’watchmen is iippai'ently due partly to the tendency among cei'tain watchmen 
to re.cord agi icuJ.ture as their principal means of subsistence in preference to village 
service and piirtly to the omissioii of village watchmen from the Schedules of the 
Erontier Uislricts, where no regular watchmen are em.ployed. An increase of _23 
per cent, in Public Administration is obviously due to an extensive reorganization 
of the various State Departments and the establishiuent of certain ne w Departmei«.ts, 
but the very large iixcrease in Croup 161 and a corresponding decrease of 
about cent, pei' cent. ii.i Gz'oup 162, is simply due to the difference of clas^sification at 
the two Ceiisu-sos, I’or wlicreas m.y predecessor in 1911 took the terna Service of 
State” in tlie classified Sciheine circu-iated by the Census Concmiissioner, te iniply 
Covernmeiit service, 1 have reversed the entries of Croups 144 and 14o of Subsidiary 
Table VIX of the last Census, as the phraseology of Croup 144 in its application 
to an Indian State, w ould not mean sex*vice under the British Covernment, and in 
the same way “ Service of hfative a.nd Eoreign States ’ ■^'■ould not in case of an 

Indian State, imply service under a l^Tative State as distinguished from Covernrnen4 
Service. The scheme was modelled on the conditions prevailing in Bri^sh Pro¬ 
vinces, and, therefoi'e, while State Sej'vice ” woidd imply Coverninent Se^^noe 
in a British Indian Province as distinguished from service in an Indian State* 
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an Indian State would not assign its employes to the head “ Service in JS^otivo and 
Foreign States.” The ^gnresof tiie present Census in Group 163 are probably more 
reliable, as the only 2 Municipalities in the State are those at Jammu and Sri¬ 
nagar, and it is difficult to conceive of any other local services under this head. 
There is a decrease of J 3 per cent, in village officials and servants, which seems due 
to the fact that numerous ^aildars and hanibardars are returned as rent-receivers 
instead of being shown as village officials. The population dependent on religion 
show.s a growth of 15’3. I’he higlter incidence ( + 373'G ) under priests, ministers, 
etc.— a designation which is regarded as carrying greater respectability—-is more 
than negatived by a fall of 61’4 per cent, under the head mendicants, etc. The 
increases under medicine (-PIT'S) and instruction (-1-17) furnish evidence of the 
gx’owing interest taken by tJie State authorities in the all-important subjects of 
public education and public health- The lawyers and Kazis are about twice as 
numerous as in 1911, which is due to the growing popularity of the legal profession. 
Persons living on their income have increased bj' 35 per cent., the difference being 
due chiefly to better enumeration. The variation in domestic services (- 1 - 1 * 9 ) is 
unimportant. A decrease of 91*3 per cent, in Group 184 is only the result of a more 
careful classification, but an inci'ease of 119 per cent- among unspecified labourers 
and workmen is not noteworthy, as it may be due partly to the distress caused by 
the famine conditions 1920. The population supported by unpi’oductive oc¬ 
cupations is less by 47*6 per cent. It is now only a little over ^-rd of the correspond- 
ing population of 1901, and the incidence of decrease which ranges from 47 to 62*6 
per cent, is noticeable both among inmates of jails and hospitals and among 

vagrants, prostitutes, etc., which is doubtless a happy sign o^^ the 

times. 

.. INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 


146. A special Census was taken on the afternoon of 30th March, 1921, ot 

all factories, mines and works wliere lO or more persons were 
Statistical. employed. The scope of this Census was enlarged on tlie pre¬ 

sent occasion, as no such returns were obtained in J 91 ] for es¬ 
tablishments containing less than 20 i>ersoiis. The statistics were collected by 
means of a special schedule, which w-as served on the owner or manager of each 
factory and work, and special enumerators were engaged to c^-llect these schedules 
on the appointed date. The particulars called for related to the description of 
"tfl® factory or work, the name and caste of the owner or manager, tlie niiinber of 
males and females emploj^ed on direction, supervision or clerical work, or as skilled 
workmen and unskilled labourers distinguishing adults from children. Establish¬ 
ment using mechanical power were also required to give information about the 
details of the power employed, and in the case of 'rextile establishments, the num¬ 
ber of looms jn operation was also tc be mentioned. ITie schedules thus received 

were sorted in the Head Office, and Tables were compiled in which the available 
infoimatioii waa classified under the prescribed heads. av.uiablc 


f4:7. According to these special schedules there were, on 30th March 1921, 

153 industrial establishments in the State, each employing lo 


Classification 
of Industry. 


or 


more persons and with a 
(7,602 males, 115 females), 
females) are skilled workers, 
7 6 females, and 656 persons of whom only 1 
Direction, * * ^ . 


^Mature of Intiustry, 


Inrlustried of dress . . 

Wood 

Furniture 

l^roductioo und transrnias 
ion of Ftijraioal forces > ^ 

G rowing of ^peoiel 

products 

I-uxvjry 

Building . « . ^ 

Food 

Oonstructions ot means 
of transport , , 

IVletal 


total strength of 7,717 workers 
Of these, 4,578 (4,540 males, 38 
2,483 unskilled labourer.s including 
^ is a female, are employed on 
supervision and clerical work. The number of adult females 

__ ]>er 1,000 adult males is 

Number of j tiuinbei' of children of 
i>cr.iorv:5 1,000 adults works out 

total number of factories and works, 41 
are owned and controlled by the State, 
2 are held by Registered companies with 
European Directors, and the remaining 
llO are owned by private persons, of 

one is a European. Of the 


Nunibor of 
Katabliah* 
me nta. 

50 

40 

13 

13 


persons 
employceJ, 


4 

1 


S84 

,008 

109 

3-i7 


only 8^ and the 
l>otli sexes per 
at 251, Of the 


9 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1 



whom only 

j Managers/4G are Indians, mostly Kash- 
imri IVXuSalmans, and 8 Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians including ofticers of State 
Departments. In the great majority of 
textile establishments and those connected 
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wittL clress, etc., tlie owner also comlbirLes tlie function of manager, an<i tlie num¬ 
ber of managers is, therefore, relativelv small. The largest niixnher of establish- 
ments pertains to dress, hut textiles afford employment to the largest number of 
persons, the proportion being about 5:1. I shall now proceed to review briefly 
the position of each industry in the light of the available statistics and such general 
information as I have been able to obtain. It is a pity that we have not yet or- 
f'ganised a separate Department of Industries, and I have, therefore, to rely ex¬ 
clusively on my own I'esources in the collection and presentation of my facts 
and figures. 

Ind/ustries of Dress. -This industry includes 12 embroidery factories, 43 

darning factories and one tailoring factory, all situated in Srinagar City and 
giving employment to 884 persons, all males, of whom 669 are shilled worhmen. 
The number of children per 1,000 adults is 281. 

Embroidery in Kashmir is done in four styles : (1) Amli, (2) Chikan (minute 
/ satin stitch, (3) Doori (knot stitch) and (4) Irena. Srinagar possesses between 200 
and 300 embroidery factories, but as minor establishments employing less than 
lO persons have been excluded from the scope of the special industrial Census, the 
mxmber employed in the 12 major factories is not a true index of the number of 
persons who actually subsist on this industry. The darn stitch used by the 
Kashmiri embroiderer is perfect, with threads nicely blended. Drapings were for¬ 
merly made in pushmina or silk embroidered in artistic style. The present tend- 
encv is more in\he direction of producing embroidered articles on drill, linen and 
Kashmir silk, which are comparatively cheaper. The more favourite patterns 
are (1) Shawl, (2) Chenar leaf, (3) Irish, (4) Dragon. Kumdas or felt rugs are also 
embroidered in chain stitch of various floral designs, in different colours. The 
single tailoring factory inSrinagar does not call for any special remarIcs, All these 

establishments are ovvned and manged by Kashmiri Musalruans. The number of 
establishments employing 20 or more persons, is 8 against 9 in 1911, but there is 
an increase of 47 in the number of persons employed. 

Teaotile I^zdustrtes. -Comprise 40 establishments, i. c., 6 wooUen carpet facto¬ 

ries 24 shawl weaving factories, 4 fringe weaving factories, all in Srinagar, 2 silk 
factories, one each in Srinagar and Jammn, 3 weaving factories (Jammu 2, Srinagar 
1) and one pattoo factory in Srinagar. Textiles give employment to 4,451 persons 
or nearlv 58 per cent, of the total population registered at the special Industrial 
Census. ^ Of these only 106 are females (including 1 female convict in the Jammu 
Jail factories, who controls female labour). The number of skilled workers is 2,885 
males and 38 females, and the proportion of adult females employed per 1,000 
adult males works out at 12. Children, however, take a fair share in this class of 
Industry, as for every 1,000 adult there are no less than 341 children. The 
children ’are clubbed with unsldlled labourers because of their being below- the pre¬ 
scribed age limit of 14, but in practice a fairly large proportion of these so called 
unskilled^^labourers, are possessed of as much skill as any proficient adult. The 
number of establishments employing 20 persons or more, has remained unaltered 
since 1911, but there is a decrease of 855 persons in the numerical strength of these 

establishments. 

Taking Sericulture first, we find that it takes the foremost place among or- 
sanised Industries in the State, and the factories at Srinagar and Jammu employ 
over 56 per cent, of the total number of persons engaged in Textile Industries, 
which, as stated above, absorb tae largest proportion of the popiilation of the in¬ 
dustrial establishments. The total number of persons employed m th^ State silk 
factories is 2,510, of ■whom 1,461 are skilled ■workmen and 691 unskilled labourers. 
The -pi-oportion of adult females (22 ^er miXle of adult males) is the largest among 
classes of industries, except those connected wnth Duilding, and^ proportion 

of childern per 1,000 adults (417) is also far in excess of any other industry in the 
State. The number of persona employed on direction, s'upervision ond clerical 
work is 284 of whom 7 are Europeans and Anglo-Indians. Sericulture is an 
ancient industry in Kashmir. Kashmir silk found its way to Damascus an 
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Bokhara and the inhabitants of the modern Khntan were the chief agents in the 
transmission of silk into Western \sia and Europe* But the Industry had gradual¬ 
ly vanished until it w^as i*evived by His Highness the late lVIahai*aja Baivbir Singh 
Sabil> Bahadur over 50 years ago/ It flourished for spme tirne, but a visible de- 
oline again set in owing to the appearance of certain diseases in the seed* Since 
1895 the industrv began steadily to regain its lost ground and is at present in a 
most thriving condition. It forms one of the principal sources of revenue to the 
State, and about 50,000 families practise cocoon rearing as a very lucrative sub- 
sidiarv occupation, apart from thousands of operatives who are employed daily 
in the filatures. The greater part of the seed is still imported from Europe, and 
the reeling of cocoons is done in filatures, of which there are 5 in the Srinagar fac¬ 
tory containing 1,520 reeling and 760 cooking basins, the former being heated by 
electricity and the latter by steam. The number of motors at work is 27, with a 
total horse-power of 247. The Jammu factory is, on the other hand, worked by a 
steam engine of 20 horse power. The Srinagar factor 3 >' which is a much bigger 
concern, generally gives employment to about 3,000 operatives, but the number 
ascertained at the special Census was rather below the normal, as the count was 
taken in winter season. Local production of seed from selected cocoons through 
special rearers, is being encouraged in the Kashmir Valley, and it is expected that 
the import of seed from Europe ^vill be rapidly curtailed- Vigox*ous efforts for 
propagation of iVIulbex'ry trees are i*eported from Kashmir, but the Director of 
S 3 ricultui'e, Jammu, complains of the indifference of the people in this Brovince 
to mulbeiT^^culture and cocoon-rearing. 

There is, practically .spealcing, iiD fact or labour in the State, except in the 
two State silk factoi'ies and two cax’pet factories in Srinagar, owned by European 
compoixies, aud this form of labour does not carry with, it any sense of social in¬ 
feriority'^. On the other hand, the factory laboxurer is regarded, as more fortunate 
in that he is assui'ed of a more or less permanent employment, compared to the 
ordinary day labourej^^who is always in search of employment and lias to trv his 
hand at all sorts of manual laboixi-. 

V 

V 

Of the women employed in the Srinagar silk factory, over 2-3rd are low class 
Mu-^almans, whereas female operatives in the Jammu factory are drawn from 
various castes iucludiiig Brahmans, Ourkhas and Gujjars, but the maioi'ity is com¬ 
posed of women belonging to the so-called xxntouchable classes residing in and 
about the Jammu city. There are about 20 girls uuder 14 years of age in every 
lOO of female opex'atives, who are mostly engaged on the sorting of cocoons. The 
rates of wages are the same for males and females fox* si mi lar kinds of work and 
equal outtui*n, but the males b_‘ing generally more efficient in certain branches of 
work, are allowed a slightly highei* rate of wages ranging between 2 aiinas and 8 
annas per day in Srinagar, and 2 annas G pies to 9 annas in Jammu, according to 
the nature of work entrusted to each operative. The children are, ho we vex*, geuer- 
ally given a comparatively easier and simpler work, and their wages are, therefore, 
also comparatively low. The x*ates of wages were originally much below the present 
level until au insistent demand on the part of labourers especially in Kashmir 
rendered it necessary to increase these i*ates in consequence of the general x*ise in 
the cost of living. The social aud economic position of the labourers has, there¬ 
fore, remained unaffected aud no change is noticeable in their usual mode of life. 

xSText in importance to Saricultxire, are the six woollen carpet factories 
which among themselves employ 1,342 males, of whom over 76 par cent, 
are skilled workmen, the proportion of children to adults baiug 278 'psr Tnille. Of 
these one is a registered company with Eiiropaan Directorate, one is owned by a 
private Europaan limited company and the remaining 4 by Kashmiri Musalmans. 
The two first named are, however, the most notable concerns, as theii* joint contri¬ 
bution to the total strength of the 6 factories is about 89 par ceut. The number 
of smaller carpat factories in the city is 20 or so, but the quality and quantity of 
their outturn is not so good. Cai’pats of an. inferior quality commonly known as 
iiumdas, are also manufactured in sufficiently large quantities in Sopur and else¬ 
where in Kashmir. Carpats were originally made in Persia fx*om the same kind 
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of wool of wldcli ICaslimir Sliawls were made. I^ile carpets were made in iCaslimir' 
from, a long time and attained great pei*fection. Tlie oldest ICaslimir carpets were 
turned in floral design witli mosqnes, gardens, wild animals, gliding fisli, etc. Xlie 
carpet industry of ICaslimir, However, gradually fell into decay, and 30 years back 
decent carpets were not obtainable. Tbe growing demand for cheaper varieties 
coupled with the extensive use of aniline dyes,succeeded in ousting tbe old artistic 
variety, and tbe cool Harmony of colour was replaced by magenta- THe industry 
Has, However, received a fresH impetus under European supervision after tHe 
Eranco-Erussian War of 1870, owing to tHe practical stoppage of sHawl trade witH 
France. THe pioneer factory was started about 45 years ago by Mons. 
Dauvergne, wHicH was subsequently bought by Messrs Mitchell & Co. The 
other important factory is that owned by Messrs. C. M. Hadow & Co., which Has 
been in existence since 1890. The total number of looms at work in the carpet 
factory owned by blessrs. Hadow &. Co., is 165, and the output of the two Euro¬ 
pean Companies is pretty large, as their working capital amounts approximately 
to 17 lacs of rupees. THe weavers belong to the lower woi'king classes of the city 
and its suburbs, and although the schedules returned 278 imskilled labourers,^ 
very few of them can,stirictly speaking, be classed as unskilled, as most of them are 
weavers by profession and are more or less specially suited to the kind of work 
which awaits them in the factories. They are treated as unskilled workmen 
naerely on account of their age, which disqualifies them from being treated as 
skilled labourers for Census purposes. Women are not employed in the carpet 
factories, but a fairly large number of them are engaged in the spinning of wool 
for the factories in their homes under the direction of head weavers deputed by 
the companies. This work is done at contract rates, and the earning ability of 
those employed on it,depends on the amount of time which they can spare for this 
work from their domestic or professional pre-occupations. Messrs. Mitchell & 

Co. tried some time ago to open a separate factory for women, but the experiment 
was not successful, as the few yoimg girls who were given necessary training for' 
the work, left the factory as soon as they were married. There has been an all 
roimd rise in the rates of wages on account of the heavy rise in prices, and the 
earnings of adult male weaveI's vary from 4 annas to 12 annas a day. Messrs- 
Hadow &. Co. do not, however, concern themselves directly with the fixing of 
rates for factory labour, as they settle matters with the head weavers by piece 
work, at rates fixed from time to tinre and by payments in advance, so that they 
look to the head weavers to equip themselves with the requisite number of weavers 
for looms of difierent sizes. 

Kashmir Has enjoyed a wo rid-wide renown for its beautiful shawls from the 
earliest times. The tradition has it that when Krishna went to the Kurus as a 
delegate from the Eandvas, the present of Hharishtrastra to him included ten 
thousand shawls of Kashmir. The '‘Ain-i-Akbari” says of the great Moghal,“ His 
M^ajesty is very fond of shawls. Hy virtue of His Miajesty’s interest the manufac^ 
tuxe of shawls in Kashmir is in a very flourishing condition.” Bernier who visited 
Kashmir in 1665 with Aurangzeb, says, AYhat may be considered pecxiliar to 
Kashmir, and the staple commodity which particularly promotes the trade of the 
country and fills it with wealth, is the prodigious^ quantity of schawls, which they 
manufactui'e and which gives occupation to the little children.” - In 1739 Nadir 
Shah despatched an ambassador to Constantinople, with 15 elephant loads of pre- 
jgents among which a number of ICashmir shawls were conspicuous by their pre¬ 
sence. It is said that loom shawls wex*e fii*st made in the reign of Zain-ul-Abdin, 
and found a ready market in foreign countries, especially in Eersia and after¬ 
wards during the IMoghal time, in India. The income to the State from shawls 
under Sardar Aziz Klhan, the Afghan Governor, is reported to have amounted to 
4 lacs of rupees annually. Shawl trade continued in a flourishing condition even 
ixnder the Sikhs, but it received a severe set-back owing to the appearance of a 
widespread and dire famine, until a revival was visible during the reign of ^he 
late Maharaja Gulab Singh Sahib Bahadur, The Shawl trade was then controlled 
t>y a department called Dagstiawl ”, wliicli was responsible for txie sixpervision 
of raw materials, settlement of disputes among manufacturers ^^<1 the airixing of 
State seal on finished products. The department collected a poll-tax on weavers- 
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and an impost on manufactured shawls. The State derived an income of about 
7 lacs per annum during 1846—1869 A. O. The famines of 1832 and 1878 drove 
away a large number of shawl weavers from Kashmir to Amritsar and 
Lahore, and their descendants are still to be found there. Several families o 
Kashmiri shawl weavers also settled in Ramnagar and Basohli in the Jammu 
Province, and ultimately migrated to the Punjab for want of local encouragement. 
Between 30 and 40 thousand persons were engaged in shawl weaving dunng the 
reigns of the late Maharaja Gulab Singh Sahib Bahadur and Maharaja Ranbir Singh 
Sa&b Bahadur of blessed memory. The export of shawls valued on an 
average 28 lacs of rupees per annum. I am not in a position to give a reliable 
estimate of the value of the export of shaA\4s at present, but it has apparently gone 
down considerably, as the present value of the woollen exports approximates to 
rupees 7 or 8 lacs only. The customs figures, however, cannot be accepted as a 
true index to the export trade in shawls, as many purchasers do manage to smuggle 
away shawls with their personal luggage. The Census of 1901 registered 6,037 
shawl weavers in the Srinagar city, but the corresponding figures for 1911 cannot 
l>e isolated, as wool carders and spinners and weavers of woollen blankets, carpets, 
etc., were lumped together under the all-embracing Group 26. The present 
Group (32) intended for weavers of woollen blankets, is no doubt much simpler, 
but comparison with past figures is rendered impossible, and separate figures for 
shawl .weavers alone are, at any rate, not available even under this classification. 
On an average, a shawl weaver earns 8 to 12 annas a day, and as the more costly 
varieties for which there was a considerable demand in the European markets, 
have fallen into disuse, it is unlikely that the industry will recover its lost 
poaitibn in the near future, unless special measures are taken to organise and 
finance the shawl industry. Hashia hafi (fringe weaving) is, broadly speaking, a 
branch of the shawl industry, and, therefore, closely allied \vith it. The Hashia 
or border may be single, double or triple, and the jaalla is the embroidery at the 
two ends of the shawl. The figures of fringe weavers are merged in the total of 
Group 38, but considering the strength of the population supported by shawl 
industry as a whole, Hashia bajl is not of much consequence, and the only note¬ 
worthy feature of the industry is the preponderance of children (609 per 1,000 
adults). 

Pattoo Factory. —There is only one Pattoo factory in Srinagar, employing 11 
persons all told, but the weaving of pattoos and loies (coarse woollen blankets) is 
a well known industry of Kashmir and is largely practised as a subsidiary occupa¬ 
tion in the villages. The Srinagar factory which has been recently started, turns 
out home-spims and tweeds of improved qualities and patterns. Another fabric 
which has been growing in poprdarity owing to its cheapness is “ RafHe.*’ It is 
woven from German and local wool and is fast replacing the plain but more durable 
pattoo. The aggregate value of loies and pattoos, etc., exported annually from 
Kashmir, i.s estimated at about 3 lacs of rupees. 

There ore. three cotton factories located in the Central Jails, namely, two 
at Jammu and one at Srinagar. The operatives are all prisoners, and a variety 
of cotton articles such as carpets, bed sheets, towels, shirts and plain cloth are 
manufactured to order or sold on cash payment- The Jammu Jail factory also 
produces a small quantity of silk cloth, woodwork and mwnj matting. 

Wood IrhdtLStry. -The 15 establishments rmdert his head represent the population 

employed on timber extraction and floating in. the forests oftJdhampur(l ),Kashmir 
North (13) and iMuzafiarabad (1). The total area of reserved forests in the. Kashmir 
State in 1901 amounted to 2,180 square miles (page 123, I tup rial CrazeUeer of 
India). The total area under forests in the year 1917 (exclii<ling dagirs) waa 
9,041 square miles, i. e., demarcated 8,527, including over 182 square miles of Kuth 
area, partially demarcated 146 and iindemarcated 368. Ilaqa Pi nch possesses 
633 square miles of area under forests, of which only 33 square miles is reserved 
area, the corresponding figures for Bhadarwah Jagir being Bhadarvvah 290 and 
Langet 62. The more notable species are deodar, pine, and chil, but juniper, fir, 
birch and willow trees are also to be found in Kashmir. The State forests are nextt^ 
to land revenue, the largest source of income to the State, and as a result of the 
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activities of tHe Forest Oepartnciexit, tlais income rose to Us, 45,42,429 in T91S 
agiiinst Its. 11,76,000 in 1911. Th.e State forests are, therefore, capable of a:ffor<i- 
ing employment to large nnmbeirs of people, mostly dra'wn from tbe local agncul- 
tural classes, wlio find, it a liicrati ve occupation in tbeir spare time. ^ Tne total num¬ 
ber of Tiersons returned at tlie special Industrial CSen.sus as vv^orlcing in. tne Estate 
forests is 1 008 but tbis is apparently a considerable underestimate of tbe popu- 
la^fom wbicb is actually employed ofi and on in tbe e:s:traction and floating of tim¬ 
ber Tbe work is of a seasonal character, and 30tb of Marcb was not a very suit¬ 
able date in Kasbmir for taking a Census of these people. The females are com 
spicuous by their absence from tbis industry, wbicb is mamfestly due to tbe rough 
and arduous nature of tbe work, Tbe proportion of skilled workmen to u^ Jo fled 

ig 3 I 1, and 109 peirsons connected v^'itb direction, supervision and 
clerical work mostly represent tbe staff of tbe Forest pepartment. The proportion 
of children amounts to 199 'p&T ‘in/il/lc of adults. ^Besides forest operations on the 
spot, tbis bead includes a timber steaming factory in Kashmir No^b and a saw 
miU in tbe Muzaffarabad District, employing 29 persons in aU. Tbe former is 
d l>y t'wo oil engines vdtb. a total b.orse povver of 32. 

Furniture Ind'ustries. -Do not seem to call for any special remarks. 


Fraducfion and transmission of Fhysical Farces, -Tbis industry is composed 

of tb- Electric Supplv Works in Srinagar, 2 Hydro Electric Installations, one each 
at Jammu and Mabora in Tabsil Uri of Muzaffarabad, maintenance of bnes in 
Kashmir Hortb, the flume channel and lie ad works at Mabora and the ^ty wat^ 
works of Jammu. All these factories are owned and controlled by tbe otate- and, 
therefore, tbis industry does not bring any income to the local people, except 
ffi ving emoloyment to about 300 persons, about half of whom are unskilled labourers, 
besides a large complement of State officials on tbe tecluucal and clerical staff- !No 
females or c&ldren are employed in this industry. The total number of f^tories 
is 7 against 6 in 1911 and tbe increase in tbe number of persons employed amounts 
to 163 The Hy^o-Electric Installation at Mabora is worked by 4 water tmbines 
il A O GenerS^orf) with a total horse power of 4,000 K. V. A., wbere^ the Jamnau 
in^kUatiSn employs 3 Alternators (682 Kilowatts). The Electric Supply Works 
an"d citv water-works of Srinagar are worked by Electric motors instaUed on the 
premises, the ?o^Ser possessing 6 motors of 481 Horse Power and tbe latter 8 motors 

of 274 Horse Power. 

Ctrnwina of svecial ■prod.iA.cts. -This indvistry conapr^e.-* nine res^ tapping 

.tahlishments of w^ch 7 are situated, m the Udhampur District nnd 2 in Riasi. 
ft eWes ^ployment to 125 males, of whoin 113 are rightly classed as n^Wled 
hOi^urers ^O women or children figure in this industry, and no single establish- 
ment employs 20 or more persons. 

In^dnstrics of Zru:cury, -Tbis bead consists of 4 printing presses, of wMcb 

to the Central Jails at Jammu and Srinagar, but tbe most important 
3 are “t Jammn, which emplo>-s about 63 pe^ cent, of the total 

press - It IS worked by an Electric motor of 

Powe?, and m^t of the printing work of the State Departments is execnt- 
ed by tbis press. 

' 73 Industries —wbicb include 3 brick kilns in Jammu District and 

one grinding mill in Kashmir South, are not worthy of any special mention. 

7,,/lustries. _Organized industries of food on a large or linuted scale 

l^x-Utence and of ^e 54 persons employed on this cla^ of iridastry, 33 
are Jail convicte who are emplos'ed on an oil press in the Jammu Central Jail and 
a rice husker in the Srinagar Central Jail. 

this 
and 


Construction of means of Transport.— only 
^ dredging works at Daramula, where the river bed is aery low 

13 tne cireu^ s;^ __-n-r^vent floods an 


bead is the dredging wor^Ks oec4ssary to prevent floods and also for conser- 

v?ng a'lS^^CT^vS^^eSi water for the’lengthy and stupendous wartcrfall, which has 
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been constructed for geiieratiug eleobricity ab Mahora, Of the 113 persons employ¬ 
ed 49 are skilled workmen, and the number of adult women per 1.000 adult men 
is barel3» 32, the proportion of children 'per 'tniXle- of adults being still less. Accord- 
in<T to the Industrial Census of 1911, no less than 4,528 persons were supported by 
industries connected with the construction of means of transport, but this number 
was made xip mostly of persons engaged on the construction of distributaries from 
the Upper Jhelum Canal in the Mirpur District, which had been completed long 
before 30th March 1921, hence this seemingly extraordinary difference in the 
figures of the two Censuses. 

Metal It^dasiHes, —The only metal industry employing 20 persons in all, 
is situated in Jammxi city and attached to the Hydro-Electric Installation. The 
work done in this factory is of a petty nature, such as repairs to electric fans and 
construction of ordinary articles of hard metals. The factory is worked by an 
Electric motor of 75 Horse Tower. 

The special Industrial Census of factories and works employing lO or more 
persons, deals with only a fraction of the Industrial population of Kashmir. Thei’e 
are several notable industries which are not run on the factory system, and which 
individually do not employ lO or more persons, such as papier mac^e, w*ood work, 
stone work, metal worK, and as no review of the industrial^ activity of K^hmir 
would be complete without a brief reference to these famous industries of Srinagax 
and certain other places in the Valley, a few brief remarks about these special 
industries will, therefore, not be out of place. 

JPapier MLachie. —Manufacture of paper, cardboard and papier machie is 
recorded in Table XVII as the means of subsistence of 432 persons, of whom 192 
are actual workers. They are returned exclusively from Kash mir South, the lajrgest 
proportion having been registered in Srinagar. ' As the manufacture of paper 
has been discontinued, it may be assumed that a majority of persons under this 
head are supported by the manufacture of papier machie. This craft was introduced 
ijx Kashmir from Tersia, and there was a time when the papier machie of Kashmir 
found a ready market in Kabul, France and other European countries- Shawls 
were sent to France in papier macliie boxes, which separately fetched high pi'ices. 
Lacquered work was also once in considerable demand for the decoration of ceilings 
and palanquins, etc. An annual tax of Rs. 500 was levied by the State from papier 
machie workmen. Even now there are about 20 factories and shops for the 
manufacture of papier machie, and the articles usually made are picture frames, 
screens, tables, teapoys, trays, candle sticks, etc. The average annual output 
of Srinagar is estimated at between 20 and 30 thousand rupees. The daily wages of 
workmen employed on the manufacture of papier machie range between 12 annas 
and Re. 1-4-0. 

Wood Work .—All old Hindu buildings of Kashmir arc of stone, but the 
mosques are mostly made of wood, and some of the important places such as Shah- 
Hamdan aud Makhdum Sahib of Srinagar, are models of carpenter’s craft. Sri¬ 
nagar possesses about 50 factories of wood work, namely (1) carving, mostly ou 
walnut wood, (2) Pinjra or lattice work, and (3) panelling, in various designs- The 
Census figures of carpenters, turners and joiners for the State and the Provinces, 
though correct on the whole, are not capable of being spilt up into ordinary carpenters 
who form by far the largest majority and the craftsman of Srinagar, who are a 
class apart. The quantity produced annually in Srinagar, is worth over Rs. 30,000, 
and the daily wage ranges between 12 annas and Re. 1-4-0. 

JSdetaX WotTc .—Metal work which is another speciality of Kashmir, may 
roughly be classified into the following 4 varieties, (1) tinned metal, (2) lac work on 
brass and copper, (3) enamelling, and (4) copper and silver work. Tinned metal 
which is a Tiurkoman art, was long ago introduced into Kashinir with marked 
success. It partly resembles Moradabad w'ork, but is far superior in finish and 
design. Enamelling is done on brass, copper, and silver by fusing over its various 
mineral substances. Copper and silver work was once much in favour but is now 
waning, partly because the patterns are not so good and partly because the metal 
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tarnislies oviickly. Tlie best silver work was of tbe old sbawl patterns, but is now 
being fast replaced, by European tea-sets, etc. The naeta;! coht^ns a large alloy, 
ctnd sometimes as ixmcli as half silver aad half copper is used* hite metal is also- 

used in place of silver, and every silversmith now possesses an csl^^tro pmting 
au^paratus which he employs on white metal- There are about 400 h-ar ^K^hanaiS 
in Srinagar in which metal work is done, and which employ about^^200 actual 
workers, but they can not be given the dignified name of ‘ factories being srna I 
concerns, none of which employs even lO persons. The proportion of silver-smiths 
to workers in copper, brass and bell metal, etc., is 3 : 1. 

Stofn.&-^orlc, -^The modern stone-work in Kashmir consists of lapidary work. 

Jade is imported from Yarkand and is cut for seals and pendants. CorMlian, Xaven 
stone. Moss stone, Kock crystal, etc., are also imported in smaU quantita^ throug 
Ladakh for the manufacture of buttons, beads and bro<^hes, etc. the articles 

now on show in Srinagar bazars are made largely at Delhi or st^es and 

coloured glasses obtained from Europe. The Industry supports about 1,500 persons 
in the State, of whom over 1,100 are returned from Srinagar. 

Minima.—According to Table XVII only 84 persons throughout the State 
subsist on the exploitation of minerals, and of these 80 are reported ^^m the 
Erontier Districts. "But the mineral resources of this State are believed to e 

witH proper e^loratioxx W deWopmexrt. may be capable of 

proving a rich source of income to the State. 

From 1917 onward, tbe reconstifcnted mineral Slavey Depart^nt b^ ^en 
Hiiav in srSvevine portions of tbe State in order to ascertain tbe mineral pote^ialities 
oHircwnte^ b®efme undertaking tbe task of tbeir development. |t is bebeved 

that tbe State possesses ocbres. gypsum, grapbite 

it is also possible tbat tbe State contains petroleum oil. Tbe sapplure mines of Fa^r 

wWcb we^e worked for some time before 1911, nf 

d-f>ade as the rock veins had become either lost or exhausted. 

il^^trbe^i:ferro^Stys;of^ 

|^sSe^^nr"r|£|;tro£u^^^^^ ^^^veTi^cessfSF'^^ng ^o^^^t^ they 

wo^ldSn^tless^aa^c^theTndLtrial b^e o* ^1^® P®°P^®"" economic 
position by providing employment and stimulating tr 

While clpsing this brief ^otme of fco^eaiTvi^ftorf a^d”mf ke 

which excite tbe adnuratitm oto remark that tbe position of these 
BUeb a fine show in art exhibitions. I re^et to remarx tnat^^ Karkbanas 

industries is financially very carry on tbeir business with borrowed 

whose names are so familiar to °“ter part of tbeir profits. The 

capital, the interest oFoper organiztXion. There 

K^kbanas generaUy f “pe?^^ ailong judustria 

on a well-organized and sound financial footing. 
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SXJSSIDIAR'X' 1,-QsNBRAXi I>ISTItlBtJTION BY OcOtJBATlO»r. 




Class, Sab^iaaa attd Ordar. 


^T7Mb&r pbR 10,000 
P OPt7 Z.A.X TOir . 

OV X'OXAZs 

1 

PjcXiCsZfTAQK lix or.aas^ 

Sob-ox-as 3 Airo Orosho w 




Persons 

supported. 

Aotuel 

workers. 

Actual 

workers. 

I>e pendente. 

1 

S 

3 

4 

6 



KASHMIR STATS 

*-* 

lOlOOO 


S.T6f 

38 

83 


P^oduotion of r»w materials 

• e 

8,173 


3,028 

37 

83 


1. —Exploitation of animals and vogotatlon 

* . 

•.1T3 


3.038 

37 

83' 


1. 

Pasture and Agrlcuilttire 

* * 

8,163 


3p024 

87 

as- 



(<ai) Ordinax^y Cultivation 

^ e 

6,016 


2,967 

87 

68 



(&) Groweis of special prodaefea and j 
kot gardeniDg;. 

Enar* 

le 


6 

ra 

72 



<c) Forestry . . 


le 


T 

48 

67 



(<f) Raising of farm stook 

- - 

116 


46 

S» 

61 



^e> ftaising of sxnall miimals 


• 


e . 


48- 


2. 

I^'jeliing and iiunting 


lO 


4 


66 


II. — Exploitation of Minerals .. 


s * 


» • 

76 

K 


3* 

^liues . . . . * . 

* * 

w- w 


♦ . 

67 

33' 



Quarries of hard rooks .. 


^ m 


• • 

lOO 

* * 


B , 

Salt etoetora . . • . 

a * 




42 

56f 

B. 

Preparation i^nd eupply of material etibvtaziMP* 

* . 

1 1,160 


447 

.39 

af 


if B *•‘^1 rtilwstriee * m *m 

e • 

T3ft 


388 

38 

87 


e. 

*reatiles *« 

* m 

1 171 


76 

44 

66 


7. 

Hides, »kickB end herd materiel* from the 
xnal kinffdotri. 

ani* 



6 

82 

66 


8. 

Wood ... • • * • 

* . 

1 OO 


34 

38 

63' 


O. 

Nletals * •"* » * 

* m 

1 


16 

85 

as 


lO. 

C^eramios » > « . • * 

. • 

1 46 


18 

40 

60 


11. 

Chemical products* properly eo ealtod and 
logOUB. 

ana- 

I S3 


13 

[ 40 

60 


1 2. 

I'ood indaetries 

* * 1 

69 


38 

1 

61 


13. 

Industries of drese and the toilet 

• « 1 

236 


84 1 

37 

63 


14. 

I*'umiture industries . « 

* s 1 

1 



82 j 

as 


la. 

JBuildiog iadustties •• *« 

* * 1 

le 


6 

82 

66 


lo. 

Oonstruetion of means of transport 

- - I 

! 1 


1 

43 

68 


17, 

Production and transmission of physical forces ] 
(heat* light, electricity motive power* etc. ) I 

— 


* * 1 

68 

88 


18, 

Other miffOeneneoUB and Undefined industries. , 1 

44 


17 1 

88 

62 


f V.’^Transport . . •.* .. 

s * 1 

66 


37 1 

43 j 

57 


20. 

Transport hy water . 

V * 1 

44 


20 1 

« 1 

66 


21. 

I'ransport by road 

s « 1 

36 


1 

4S 1 

68 


22, 

Transport by rail 

V • M 

1 


** 1 

84 

66 


23. 

i^ost Offices* telegraph and telephone scrvies 

s • 1' 

5 


2 1 

44 

SO 


V- — Trade. 

-- 1 

336 


«3S 1 

38 

64 


24. ks, eetablishmentB of credit^ eKobaD^e and 

inexi ranee. 

O 


2 1 

24 

78 


25- Bxokeraf^e, commission and export 

e e 

1 


■ 

2S ' 

72 


20. Trade in textiles 

• • 

20 


7 [ 

.*iS 1 

67 
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SUBSI DIARY TABLiK I. —General histributcon by Occupation— cdriclxided . 




1 NounKit pKn 10,000 oi* totai. 

1 I’OI'UI-A'TIoM- 

PKRca>rrAox in 
S l7lt..Ol.As» ANr> 

KAOKE ClbAA0, 
Onnicn c»k 


Sub-dMB Mici Orcl«r. 

1 Per?ioiia 

1 supported. 

Actual 
wo rkerN. 

Actual 

workers. 


De|je 

nd An 

1 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

27. 

in Bkinfl. loathor And fiirfl 

1 ^ 


3 

53 


■ 

47 

2S. 

Trado in wood •• , * 

1 


2 

33 



67 

22. 

Xmdo in metcbls 

1 1 

- - 


1 



09 

80. 

Xmd© in Pottory 

1 


i 

30 



70 

81. 

TrAd© in chemical prodjiot* 

1 ^ 

* * 


5 



00 

32. 

HotalSp cafes, reetauranto* eto* « < 

1 1 

1, ■ # 


47 



03 

83. 

Other trtkde in food - - - 

[ 125 


61 

j 41 



59 

3«. 

Trade in clothing and toilet ortioles • . 

1 3 


1 

1 40 



OO 

85. 

Trade in farnitare 

1 ^ 

*■ 

1 

1 

i 


* 08 

30. 

Xrada in buildinf^ TnateriAlfl - - 

B * ^ 

m a 


1 86 



14 

87. 

Xrado in means of transpori * • • * i 

1 ^ 


3 

1 



03 

3S. 

Xrade in ^uel • - . * . 

IS 


4 

1 



69 

39. 

Xrade in articles of luxury and those pertainins^ | 
to letters and the arts and soience*. 

lO 


3 

33 



07 

40. 

Xrade of other sorts •• •- 

130 


44 

34 



OS 

c. 

Public administration and liberal arts , 

340 


1 42 

4 1 



09 

VI.—Public force • • • • 

eo 


31 1 

48 



82 

41. 

Army -* * « * * 

S9 


20 




48 

42. 

Navy * - * ' 

- - 

> - 

- 

Vh 



67 

44, 

Police ' * * * * * 1 

2T 


1 1 

42 



08 

VII.—public administration .. •• •• 

108 


39 

36 



04 

43. 

Public administration .« • - - * 

1 ^ 

103 1 

f 


.^b 

36 i 



64 

VIII.—professions and Liberal arts •• •• --I 

t76 , 


72 

1 41 



69 

40, 

Religion - - . e ‘ ‘ 1 

137 


57 

42 



03 

47, 

L aw • e * * * * 1 

« ! 

4 

1 

1 

lo 


2 

3 1 



66 

48. 

^ledicine • * n. • * * 1 


3 I 

37 



03 

40. 

Instmetion • • , * ' j 

11 


5 I 

44 



50 

60. 

betterSp arte and sciences • « 

1 L 


'' 1 

5 1 

42 



as 


IMisceltaneo ti'9 ** . . 

318 


144 1 




55 

IX.—Persons li'vtns on ctieir income 

1 


4 1 

43 1 



67 

61. 

P©rsor*s living principally on their income . . 

i6 1 


4 1 

43 ' 



67 

X.—Domestic service 

118 


63 j 

S3 



47 

52, 

Domestic servico 

1 1 s 


6.3 1 

63 1 



47 

XI.—Insufficiently described occupations .. 

120 


46 

36 



94 

63. 

Oenerul terms which do not inclicato a dofintte ^ 
occupation. 

126 


♦ 6 

30 



64 

XII.—Unproductive 

04 


3t 

48 



62 

64. 

Inmatoa of JaiF-^* asylums and alms houses . . 

1 

* 

1 ' 

lOO 


S V- 


55* 

Hoggarsy vagrants and prostitutes , . > 

03 


30 

4v8 



62 

50. 

OtKor UnclasaifiecJ non-produotive iadtistrien . . 

* 

« V 


* * 


• • 
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Subsidiary Xabubs 


Subsidiary Tablb III. —Distribuxion of xhk A<?ricudxurai., Indusxrial, Commebcial 


I>I3^ W lOT 


E> NaXORAI- I>xVXS10i^, 


Kastioiir state 


jr»mmu 

II) 


Ja.mmu Bi^triot - • •- • 

.t - - 

Udhamp^i*’ »* " * * * 

Xfciaai .. 

Mirpnr .. 

Bltadarwali Jaftt* * * ** 

Punch Iltwja * 

Ka.hmir Province (Natural Division HI) 

Rashmir North •* 

Kashmir South « •• 

Mazaffarahad Dietriot -• . • 

Frontier Distriote (Natural Division IV) 
Dadahh Distrlot - - — 

Oilgit — 


GItfee 


Ui 


Srlnaga 


1 * 

1 « 

1 *2L "j 

1 * 

1 S- 

1 S: 

1 9 

1 ^ 

1 ^ * 

1 "Sa g 

1 

1 O o 

1 

■ 

z? o 

a « P 

1 S 1 

3 O 

Ecio 
^ — 

8-r 

O €t> * 1 

*3 

s g 

•Si ^ 1 

® "S s 1 

S' 1 

o ^ o 1 

^ (=L. CU 1 

1 

1 ^ 

3 1 

1 2,617,904 

803 1 

J 1 1^338.100 

816 1 

1 205,744 

614 1 

, 1 103,627 

704 1 

. 1 190,703 

874 1 

. 1 197,872 

881 1 

. 1 266,276 

835 1 

. 1 S3.373 

887 

. 1 335,606 

954 

1 1,079,852 

767 

. 1 432,726 

6G1 i 

. I 413,836 

646 

, 1 203,291 

941 

. 1 199,962 

042 

. 1 173,709 

047 

. 1 26,243 

014 

• . 1 1.009 

32 

1 6,396 

38 


INDUSXRY (INCLUDING MINES). 


4D 

O 




o. 

o 

Pi 


37 

80 

28 

*7 

40 

29 

30 

48 

19 

41 

33 

49 

42 

60 

63 

41 


49 

34 


70 

72 

63 

60 

71 

70 

62 

81 

69 

67 

61 

68 

40 

37 

69 


61 

66 


07 


vO 

3 

P-4 

o 

A 

g 

o 

fu 


6 


. I O 
o 


=3 


CElf XAd B Oi< 
XJS^riMAX. 
1 ?OT*tjX*ATIO» OB' 


C3 07 O 
O CL,- — 


3 


^ ^ r? 

R.2 5. 

o'-g s 
P-t 


s 

!-• 

O 

cd 


ji 

3 


240.984 

74 1 

i 

39 

61 

105,333 

64 

39 

61 

40,8 96 

122 

36 

64 

18,260 

118 ' 

41 

09 

6,997 

32 

61 

40 

5,396 

24 

41 

09 

26,516 

63 

39 

61 

1,252 

33 

49 

01 

6,026 

17 

' 46 

oo 

134,479 

90 

39 

61 

24,884 

1 50 

36 

60 

106,108 

164 

39 

51 

3,487 

16 

36 

64 

■ 

1,172 

5 

64 

36 

837 

5 

61 

£6 

286 

iO 

71 

29 

4.993 

1 168 1 

43 

07 

59,006 

' 

421 

1 1 

1 

€H» 
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and PltOKESSlON Al. 


PoPUDAxioN IN Natural Divisions and Districts. 


other OCOUPATIUNS. 


NTAcjie ok 
OTI tl^ f% 
0€?ODi*ATlON 



T4, ? 09 

63 

10,47s 

33 

1 

63.453 

78 

4.47ci 

2 1 

2.817 

13 

2,693 

14 

240 

9 

4.023 

147 

32.511 

220 
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Subsidiary Table IV. 


t, 

n. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI, 
VI I. 
VlfT. 

IX. 

X. 
XI. 

XII. 


OccurAT ioxs combined wixu .AGRicuLxuitE (wiiEiiE Agmcultuk 
I» XSE SUBSIDXATtY OCCURATIOX). 


Ocoii pa tion • 


Number J^r wjao are i^artfax-i^y aobicxti-tttrisxs. 


Entire state, 




STAXTi . . 

tatioM of animalfi ancf vegts 
tatioii« 

FIx:p[oitaiit>ii of . , 

txidii str-v 

sp o r t 
Trade 

I^ublic force 
Fiiblfc adn^inistration 
Fr *fe0sione and liberal arta, 
Reisona li ving on tlieir i ncoirt© , . 
Ooiiir^Ktic service . « 


Fiisii fficieiitly 
pations. 
l^n productive 


desciuiicd ocou- 


2T 

12 r, 
lOo 
102 
So 
2 52 
8<l 
lot 
St 1 
37 
87 
58 


d^imziiix JProviiic© 
f Natural Divi^^ions 
land H). 


3 


30 

3 

147 

168 

105 

310 

103 

02 

248 

45 

102 

53 


Jlielum ValJe^y' 
(Natural Divi¬ 
sion. Ill)* 


IT 

3 

74 

45 

67 

•O 

57 

122 


32 

58 

74 


Indtts Valley 
(Natural I>ivi 
sion IV). 


130 
137 
675 
102 
143 
2 23 
51 

14 

56 

2 F0 


NlJBSIJII %XtY XaDJ^K V.--Oocrri^ATIONS 00MBINF3J> WrTM A GBICTJJ^xrritE (where AGRIOUr. 

THE TRINCITATj OOOTJJP^VTION ^ . 


TITRE rS 


RtcnT Ptwr^lVERS. 


Ftl^lNTT Favers. 


Subsidiary Occupation, 


Ail sut>sidiar3' occupations- 

Rent i>ayera 

Agi'ioultlira! labourers 

t/ servants of all kmds 
Itfoney-iender* and grain dealers 
Otjier trade fs of all Itiud? « * 

JPrie^ts ., * • • 

Clerks of allkind** 

So bool .^las*:e'ra 
Lawyers , ^ 

FlKtate A_;cnts and Managers 
Medical I'raetitioners 
Arti'saiia 

Others • * - * 


Numbe r 
per 
10,000 
who 

follow it- 


Snbsidiary Occupation 


3 


1,8 I 4 I All Subsidiary occupations 

578 I Rent *■<*061 vers 

Agri cultural labourers 

204 I General laboii rc? rs * - 

t>2 I Government servants of all 
kinds- 

121 I M*»iiey lendoT>* and gi'ain 
dealers^ 

83 I Other tradej^s c^if all kind>i , * 
14 I Fishermen aiLi<l boatmen - - 
12 I Cattle brcedeis and milkineri 
Vi IT age watchmen 
Weavej'S . , 

4 I Harbers « * 

1 18 I Oil pressers 
504 I Washermen 
Rotters 

Blaeksmithe and Carpenters 
Others - - 


N umber 
pc 1' 
10,000 
who 

follow^ it. 


AoRiotJX.-TrrRAr* 3C-ARor;RH:H3 


4 


060 

48 

5 
105 
56 
12 
53 
4 


Subsidiary Occiipation 


I I 
96 

3 1 

15 
4 

16 

53 

409 


ATI subsidiary occupations,* 
I^cnt receivers - . 

Rent payers 

Genei^o? labourer* * * 

Village watebmen 
Cattle breeders and roilfemen 
Mill band s 

Fishernnen and boatmen J . 
Rico pounders - * 

Traders of all klncls * ,, 

Oil pressers ^ • 

Weavers . * ^ , 

Rotters * * 

• • 

Reather workers 
^Vashermen 

* * 

BlacrVtsnaand C'AFpAtitex's 
Otl ,ers 


dumber 

per 

lOpOOO 

who 

follow itn 


754 

38 

171 

166 


33 

a 

I 6 

4 

9S 

4 

13 

7 


153 
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iK'OIJFA'riON . 


«i,th«iiijiaky 'rABLE VI. —Occupation of females b 

orobrs ani> groups. 


Y ^ T 1S- CJ'1 jJsl 1 15 



Group 

Ko. 


OooupAtion*- 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


_^Production of raw matorial* 

_ fSxploit^itian af aniinnia timd vmgelaiton 

I. pasture mnd agricoltur* 

(a) Ordinary oultivi^tiou 

IncoiLie from rent of •grioultaral land 

Ordinary cultivators 

Agents, manage™ of landed eataSo (no* planters) clerks, renS colleotorH 
eto. 


S 

P 


11 

12 

14 

17 


26 

27 

31 

32 

33 
31 
35 
37 
3 8 


VArm oorTAnt* * - • • "* 

F'ield labonrcrB .* 

^6> Growers of apooial products and market gardening 

Fruit, dower, vegetable, betel, eine,areoa-nut. eto., gnawers 
(c) Forestry 

Forest Officers, Raugere, Guards, Sto. . . 

Wood cutters, arowood, catechu, rubber, eto., o^.irector:*. ;»n.l cViarcoa 

burners^ 

(<i) RAialng o£ farm etuuk 

Ccbt^tlo and buffalo breodors And keopor* 

Sheep, goat acid pig breeder* 

Herdsmorip shepherds, goatherd*^ ©to, 

2, Fishing and Huuting 
Fishing 

//^_ Explolta^ian o/ mineral* 

3. Mines 

4, Quarries of hard rocks ** ** 

5. Salty etc- 

_Preparation and supply of material substances 

///.- Inxiusiry 

Textiles -• *• 

Cotton ginning, cleaning And pressing 

Cotton spinning *• 

Cotton sibling and wortVing 

Wool carding and spiimiiig * - . * * 

Weaving of wOoUen blanket^ 

W'eaving of woollen carpets - . , , • . * * 

Silk spinners **■ -* ** ** ♦- 

Silk weavern ** •- -- -- •* 

Oyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and sponging of textiles 
bace* crepe, embroideries* fringos* etc-, and inauflioiently described te'^ti 


3tl 


T- 


industries. ^ 

Hida?, skins and h:ird materials from the animal kingdom 
Tanners, curriers, lent tier dressers and leather dj'era, etc. 


1 NlfAlMKn OK A A ^'OU K3 ' 

1 f 

Number 

r>f 

per l*l>bO 
rna les* 

1 Malesi- j 

1 I 

F'*‘ nirt , 

m 

■ 

1 ** ' 

4 

5 



. - J 

928.341 

297,584 

320 

723.834 

283.058 

383 

723.787 

2 63.0.* 7 

363 

722.778 

262,876 1 

384 

707,41*1 1 

269.745 1 

367 

20, i:tO 

9.33'i ] 

464 

f>8a,38l 

24«,ri5« I 

384 

U»0 

4^ 1 

253 

' 1,408 

222 1 

168 

2 382 

, 

1,480 1 

621 

1.242 

229 ] 

184 

1.242 

229 

1 184 

1 2,103 

12 8 ! 

61 

1 1,234 

2 

3 

1 8G0 1 

1 126 

1 

. 1 11.873 

' 2,770 

1 234 

- j t.824 

2,005 

, 656 

. 1 1,593 

333 

1 200 

2.450 

42 U 

174 

. 1,009 

181 

179 

1 

' 988 

181 

183 

* 1 

1 

23 

. 1 30 

1 

33 

. 1 2 

* • 

m -* 

. 1 IS 

. - 

* « 

. 1 122.492 

33,199 

189 

. . 1 76.471 

17,442 

220 1 

. . 1 16.793 

7, 529 

448 

. . 1 "11 

1 40 

107 

. 1 624 

2,107 

3,37T 

. - 1 rt.G2l 

3,33 1 

386^ 

, . 1 275 

985 

3.582 

. 1 2.693 

788 

293 

. . 1 1.510 

1 2 

8 

. 1 1,226 

27 

22 

• 1 3'* 

07 

1.340 

. . 1 301 

18 

60 

CH 1 421 

o 

1 4 

. . 1 680 

‘ 204 

30 i 

. . 1 130 

20 

14 1 










































































Gr Otl} 

^ o. 


40 

43 

44 

45 

46 
4S 

04 

05 

61 

65 

68 

67 

68 
*50 
V J 

77 

7H 

80 

Si 

88 


05 

Oj 

103 

IO^ 

1 lo 


SxjnisToiAKir Tat^t^e VI—-Occupation op pemai^es by sob-clAsses and selecxeb 

ORDERS AND GROUPS,^- COntd.- 


Oocupa,l#ioiia, 




NxruSSK OK ACTT7AX, WORK.ERS-1 


TTak^r^cif lea-tlier ftrtiol^s such as trunWa» oaddlexy or tiamesa^ 

etc*, excluding articles of dress. 

8* Waoii - . 

Sawyorn ... *, *-* *. ,* 

Carpenters, turners and joiners, etc* „ «• * * 

inaicors and other industries of woody xiiatorial iuoludiug leaves 
anci t hatchers and Guilders working with fcamhoo, reeds or similar 
materials. 

S- LVIetals ** •- M „ 

Porting and of iron and other metals * • 


Other workers in iron and makers of implementa and tools* 
oxclueivol 7 of i ron* 


principally or 


10. Garamics 

Makers of porcelain and crockery ** 

Pottoie and earthen pipe and howl makers ** *, 

iD* CHemical p/3 J liscts so calied and analogous 

Mat:hufacturc and refining <tf vogelahle oils ^ 

1!2. Food industries 

rtic3 pounders and huskers and flour grinders ** 

Oakers and hi^scuit rnakera ,, 

Grain parehere, etc. 

13 u L cl j ers - - - - ^ ^ 

Rutter^ cheese and ghee mnkers * , 

Swcon,n^oat makers^ prcpareis of jaii’i and condiments, eto. 

Ondustries of dress and the toilet 

T^ii:or=i^ milliner.-^, d ress-makers, darners and omhroiderers on linoxi 
Sl>oc^ hoot and Handal makers ,, 

\^'asllillg^ cleaning and dyeing * * ** p, , 

13arhc ra, hair dressers and wig-makers , * p * 

Furniture industries . . m » 

Buildfsng industries .. » 

I3rick layers and masons *-• * * ,, * . 

Oonstruation of means of transport 
Production a?%d transmission o7 physical forces 
Miscel)an3^u3 and undefined industries 


13- 


1 4 
15 


16 

17 

13 




AVo Icors ill precious etones, mcta-Ia, onaimsllera, imib%tion jewellermakers, 
o tc- 

M ilctirs of lintifrlcs - or beacls Or necklaces of ofclicr material tlian glass ami 
_ makers of spxng!cs, rosaries, linoams, anc^ sacrod tliicads, 

S wcci ors, ecav o.igers, etc- .. .. 

IV', - V'ffznsyyejrt .. ,, .. .. 

29 Transpoirfi by water >• 

i-a'^ourcT'H einployed on tlio oonstruotion and mai^itenaziee ot Jiarbotxrs 
do oka, streams, riv’ers=’» and oanals. * 

.1 1 oat o\vner3, lioatmen and tow men ,, ,, __ 


Scales. 


608 


2,008 

4,664 

1.884 


1,459 

632 

158 

26 

4,936 

3,019 

6CS 

1.C61 

10,070 

4,642 

329 

3.999 


Females. 


1,472 
3,036 

4,697 

342 
4,203 
3,736 
3.198 
6,886 
1 ,996 
1,822 1 
4l 
1,47 8 
26 
376 
24,1 £8 
9 434 
8,321 
2.2< C 


4,008 


67 

120 

2,465 

1.130 

47 

£6 

1.131 

114 

1 ,014 
526 

49.5 


1,418 


Nnmb 
of females 
per 1,000 
-malea. 


181 


6 


311 

33 
27 
1,300 


32 

IS 

241 
33S 
24 1 

141 

166 


1.594 

1 271 

603 

1 802 

240 

’ 132 

19 

463 

C 

4 

6 94 

27.760 

20 

63 

3.144 

130 

1.359 

144 

1,114 

134 

Gt6 

260 

6G 

14 

35 

• V 

24 

26 

41 

* « 

5G8 

* * 

103 

66 

23 

o 

3 

440 

410 

1,681 

107 

1.677 1 

361 

250 

778 
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SUBSXOIAKV TABX.B VI -OOCUPATXO^ BV 


gXjB-OI/ASSKS ANI> SEX* *ECTICI> OEDERS 


]>7uMD«n, OK ACTUAl. WOUKKRS 


Oooup*tio: 


MtftleA. 


11 I 


no 


21 Transport by roail - . 

PoTsons (otUor Sl»*n !abo«ors) employed on she construction ond mat 
nanod o£ road*ontl bridge** 

Labourers employed on roads and bridges 

Owners, managers and employes ^excUiding pcreonnl servants) oonnectod 
with non-meoboiiically driven ^-ohlcles>. 

Pack olopbant, oamol, mule, ass and bollock owners and drivers 

22. Transport by rail 

23. Post OfRcs, Tsiograph and Tolophono marTlcos 

— 

V. — Trade. . . 

24. Banks, establishments of credit, oachoneo loiuraaea 

25- Brok©ras©» cominiEsioa and oxport • - 

* 

26- Trade in textiles . - 

Trade in skins, leather and tars •* 

Trade In wood *• •— 

Trade in metals 

Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles -- 

Trade in chemical products.. 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 

Other trade in foodstults 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable oils, salt and other condiments 
Sellers of milk. I.tittor. ghee, poultry, eggs, etc. 

Sellers of svveetmouta, sugar, gur. and molasses 

Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruit and ureoa nut sellers . . 

Grata and pulse dealers - - * - * * 

X5eal-.r3 in bay, liU'S^ ond fodder 

4 Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

S. Trade in furniture 
16. Trade in building materials. . 
j7. Trade in means of transport 

18. Trade in fuel 

39. Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to letters and tho arts and 
sciences. 

Dealers in precious stones, jewellery, oloeUs. optical instruments, etc. 

Dealers in common bangles, beads, necklaces, fans, small artioles. Soys, 
hunting and fishing tackles, flowers, etc. 

40. Trade of other sorts 

General store-keepers ond shop-keepers otherwise onspeoified 

Itinerant traders, pedlars, hawkers^ etc. 

Q, Public administration and liberal arts *. *• •* 

VI .— Pvblic force ■ • * • •** * • 

41. Army ** ”• 

16fi I Army (Indian States) • — 


Females. 


K umber 
of 

feinalee 
per 1,000 
molea. 


20 


690 


• a 

























































Huhsidiary Table VI. 


OceUPAXJOM OF FEMALES BV SUB¬ 
ORDERS AK.D -OROUBS .—^GOncld 


AND SELECTED 


Oroup 

No. 


Number ojt actuax. 


WOBEE RS 


Occupatrioia^. 


109 

too 


101 

163 

164 


105 

166 


42. Navy 

44. Police 

Police 

Village watchmen 
VII^ Pw2>i»c ii,dmin%stration .. .. 

45. Public administration 

Service ol the State , , , , 

Ntviiiicipal and other local service 

Village officials and servants other than watchmen 
VIIl^ - Vrofesaiotis anti lib^retl art* 

46. Religion 

Prieet 3 > ministers, etc- - . . . 

Religious medicants, inmates of monaateries, etc. 

47. Law 


« »• 


171 

1T2 

178 

178 


180 


181 
182 


1S6 

187 


180 

190 


oa o* ** »• 

Afodic&l praotitiooers iTiultzding dent^lsts, ooulists and 'V'et^rin&ry 
Alidwiv'es* VarOcinaitors, Componndejrsy £Turae«, IfarSEeiarCv etc* 

49. Instructioft 

Professors a.nd t-eanoliers of all Icinds 

60e Letters and arts and sciences 

Music composers and mafitero^ players on jxmsieel instruznsntSg 
actors and dancers. 

D.— Miscellaneous .* *. * 

I Htyirtff an their incofne * - - * .« 

51. Persons living principally on their Income 

Proprietors (other than of agricnltuxal land) fund^ and soholarsliip 
and penaioners, 

.X", — Gamestie service .. ** ** •• 

52. Domestic service - - *. * < 

Oooks^ water carriers^ door-keepers, watchmen and other indoor 
Private grooms, coachmen^ dog boye, etc. • . •-* 

XI ,— JTts’uJfxciettily described oocwpalioTi .. .. •• 

53. General terms which do not indicate a definite occupation * • 

Mechanics otherwise unspecified * *. .* -« 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified * , . . 

Xll^ ZJ ftpraductit^B .. 

54. I nmates of Jails, asylums and alms*houses .. 

55 Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

Tieggars. vagrants, witches^ wizards, etc. - - 

Procurers and prostitutes . » . . - - 

56- Other unclassified non-productive industries 


* . 


holder. 


Xlelea. 


9,67 4 


9,347 

1,327 

12,070 




11,154 

201 

1,120 

21.060 

76,659 

12,061 

4,483 

686 

910 

622 

288 

9,337 

1,125 

1,463 

590 


1,260 

1,260 

1,260 

16,677 

16,677 

16.123 


12,330 


*r 

1,503 

10,479 

8,019 

240 

7,779 

7,616 

163 

2 


females. 


20 

4 

220 


2 14 
12 
3 

2.446 

9.013 

061 

1.001 


23 

2GO 


43 


79 

8.436 

147 

147 

147 

3,827 
3,827 
3,740 
87 
2,498 
2,498 
131 
2,3 63 
2.024 
6 

8,018 

1 ,769 


Number 
of fem4Ie. 
per 1,090 
males. 


19 

8 

18 

18 

19 


116 

121 

60 


311 

67 

003 


96 


134 


117 

117 

117 


232 

190 

203 


84 

220 

202 

25 


1,028 

























































Chapter XII.—Ocoupatiow 





Subsidiary 


Table VII. —Occupations in 192 1> 1911 & 1901. 


Oronp 

Ko. 


Oooti pAt^ioti 


1021 . 


■9 


11 

12 


Stattt •* 

A._protfnctlon of raw matorials 

_ Sxpl€>itatiot% of ntul 

I. Pagturo ontf 

(o’) Ordinary culttvatton. 

Ineom. from r.Bt of .arioultor.I loud 

m°o.'‘aso~ ”l laod.d ..tot;; foot plrntfr.). ol.rk., 
jf^ntf^oollootorB* etc. 

Farm field laboarere — 

<M Orowcr. of .p.e.al product, oud marAct-aordoBfnff 

S-roit. Bow.r.. r.g.tobU, b.t.1. .iB*. OMOOBBt. oto.. 

grow®r*^ 

(c) Tor»*try 

Poraot ol5&o«*». rangere, guarde. et*. 

Wood oottera. firewood, la®, eateohu, rubber, eto- 
leotore and cbarooal burner*. 

(d) JRaiainy of farm stocU 

Cattle and buftalo breeders and keeper* 

Sbeep. goat and pig breeder* 


ool- 


17 

18 


a 0 


20 
2fi’27 
2» 
21. 32 


B«. so 

57 

58 


39 

40 

41 


3 


3.2fi».S27 

2.664.120 

2,664.036 

2,660.660 

2.612,740 

126,684 

2.466,32 9 
682 


46 

47 

48 


Herdsmen, ebepberda, goatherd*, ©te. 

(«) noising of smaU 

2. Fishing and fianting 

Fishing 
Hunting 

//.- Exploitation of minerals • • 

5. Min** 

I.—Preparation and supply ©1 material substanca 

III. - Industry 

6. —Textile* 

Cotton ginning, oleanlng and pressing 
Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 

Rope, twine and string • • ' 

Wool carders and spinners, weavers of woollen hlanUota. 

carpets, eto. 

Silk apinoors and iveavers • • . * ' . ■ ‘ 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and sponging of 

OW^or(l^co, ©rape, einbroiderie*. fringes, cto.) and inauffi- 
oicntly described textile indnetriee- 

7. Hide*, skins and hard material* from the animal kingdom 3 - - 

Tanners, curriers, leather dressers and dyers, ®tc. . . 

Makers of leather articles such as trunks, water bags. eto. 

Furrier*^ eto* • - 

Bone, ivory, horn, ahollf eto** worjtcrt 

6. Wood 

Sawyers, oarpcnter*. turners, joiaers. etc- -• - 

Basket makers and other industries of woody materials 
inoluding leaves. 

6. Metal 

Forging and rolVng of iron and other metals • . 

Makers of arms, guns, etc- . - * • j ^ 

Other workers in iron and makers of implements and tools 
_principally or eachisi vely_qt^lroo^_ 


67,360 

21.279 

10.021 


6,326 

61 


2,042 

33.090 

709 

14,126 

2.46 8 
1.193 

1 .1 63 


lOll. 


3.188,126 

2.516.742 

2,619.700 

2.518,819 

2,474,091 

32,470 
•? ,400.806 
1.434 


626 

2,042 

30 

127 

29.309 

19.790 

0.610 


18.199 

4,61 1 
488 

8.194 


32,284 


433.421 
2 80.397 

98.619 


P«roent 4 tge of ▼ariatlon. 

101 1—1021. ll* 

tot — toil 

i 6 1 

a 

1 +8*02 1 

+ 8*7 

1 +8*7 1 

+13*2 

1 +6-7 

+ 13*2 

1 +8*3 

+ 13*1 

1 +6*6 

+ 13*8 

1 +287 

1 +2-7 

1 —62-4 

—02*6 
+ 39'6 
+ 1.033*1 

1 -47*8 

+ 13 

1 + 17*2 

+80*9 

1 +17*2 ! 

+ 80*3 

1 +6g'0 

—20*8 

1 +19-0 

+ 40*1 

1 +183*7 

—67*1 

1 +18*8 

— 

1 -1©» 

1 +1,261-6 < 

+ 88*4 
—T9*8 

1 —2 2*01 

—88*6 

1 —81*9 

+ 89*0 

1 1 —16*2 

1 +194*0 

B 1 

ft 1 —92*9 

■4* 160 
+ 491*4 

» 1 + 164-6 

— 23*3 

B 1 +39-4 

— 21*4 

■ 1 —i2 8 

+ 1-3 

7 1 14 

-7 

9 1 —41*6 

^ —7*0 

O 1 +1,034*4 

4 1 44-4 

4 1 +208'4 

7 1 —40*3 

— 04-4 
- -IS-l 
+ 373*1 

1 +4*8 

* 1 —67*6 

6 1 - 40-8 

+ 128*9 
— 22*8 

fS 1 —49 

+ 100-0 

ec 1 +339-4 

— 86*2 

20 I 16-3 

1 * * 

-88*1 

-lOO 

— 100 
— lOO 

48 — 6*6 

' 1-88-6 

99 1 — 1 

4 6 —13S 

+ 14-1 
-838-2 

04 +16 

— 36-8 

20 *b2.8l 

41 — 31*fi 

—100 

1 — 07-51 

> 1 
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Subsidiary Table VTI, —Occupations in 1921, 1911 & 1901— cor^d. 


Oo orr^ATioiif- 


49 


5 4 

05 

56 


61^62 

ea 

04 


Popula-Moo supported in 


65 

66 
e7 
68 
70 
72 
76 


^7 

78 

SC 

61 


W^or&ors in br£iS^» copper and bell metal • - * * 

Worltera in otlier metals (tin# zinc# lead# rilver# oto*) 

to. Ceramics 

Makers of glass and crystalware 

Makers of glass bangles# glass beads, necklaces and glass ear 
studs etc.) 

Makers of procelain and crockery 

Potters and eartben pipes and bowl makers . • . . 

Brick and tile makers , , *•« • * * I 

It, Chemical products# properly so called and analoeous 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable and mineral oil • • 

Manufacture of paper, oard-board and papier maobie . . 

Others Csoap# candles^ lac catob, perfurnee and miscellaneous 
drugs.) 

12< Food industries 

flice pounders and buskers aad flour grinders 
Bakers and biscuit iiiakers ... 

Grain parchors, etc* * . • • •»- .*• 

Butebere , , **, 

Butter, cheese and gbee makers « • # * 

Sweetmeat makers# preparers of jama and oondimente# eto# 
Manufaotiir-rs of tobacco# opium and ganja ... 


• * * 


13. Industries or dress and the toilet 

Tailors, milliners# dross makers and d^ 
linen* 

Sboe, boot and sandal makers •« 

V\^»3hing^ cleaning and dyeing 
Barbers, liair dressers and wig makers 


* * 


mens# embroiderers on 


, * 

* ■* 


t4 

15. 


86 

87*8B. 

SO 

13. 

92 

17. 

93 

18. 

98 


99 


103 

IV 


20. 

198,109 


1 lO 

21. 

111,112 


113,1 14 

i 

tio 

1 22 


Furnilure io^dustries 

Building industries . . « * 

1C :«c cava tors * plintli builder* and well sinkers 
Stone cutters and dies^er.s, biick layers and masons 
J^uildem (otber tlian buildings inado bamboo or similar 

mate rials) doctirators of bouses, painters, tilers, plumbers# 
etc- 

Ccnstructiofi off means of transport 

Ship# boat# aeroplane builders •* 

Production and . transmission of physical forcoa (heat# light# 
electricity, motive power# etc.) 

Gas woi’ka and electric light and power # * * . 

Other Miscelloneous and undefined induetrfee 

Workeis in precious stones nud inet&ls, and enamellers, imi* 
tatioii jewellery makers* gilders# ©to- 
Makers of bangles or beads or neoklaces and other mOrterlals 
tha^n glass and makers of spangles# rosaries lingatns and 
sacred tbreads- 
Sweopers# scavengers, etc. 


Transport by water 

Persons employed on the maintenance of streams# rivers and 
canals (including construction). 

Boat ow^nera# boatmen and towmen . , * , • • 

Transport by road 

Porsoos employed on tb© construotion and maintenance of 
roada and bridges. 

Cart owners and drivers# coaclimen, stable boys# tramway# 
mail* carriage* etc-* manager-^ and employes (excluding 
private aervanis). 

X^ack elepbunt* caji^ol* mule, ass and bullock owriore and 
drivers* 


Transport by rpJB. 


1^21 


1,326 
371 

t4#744 

05 
4 

970 
13^463 
222 

10*777 

9,3 86 I 
432 
669 

19,178 

6,568 
6,6 38 
602 
4 603 
1.238 
1.254 
349 

73,449 

25,587 

27,165 
6,893 
12.456 


4,730 

400 
2, 317 
1.796 


376 

376 


53 

14.267 

8,644 

1.473 

3,597 
27,8 I 5 
14,308 
2,770 
11.293 

11.652 

2.626 

1,656 

7,4o5 


1911. 


312 

188 

14,201 


Perceii^»ge of vofifttlon. 


1911 —1921. 


13,377 

824 

13.044 

11,309 

270 

032 


20,858 

8 736 
5 63S 
1 23 
4,08 1 

2.246 


66, 985 

21,580 

27,318 

6.198 

12,727 

• • 

7.953 

6,079 


2,760 


208 

12,254 

10,947 

765 

4,250 

33.667 

15.968 

2.524 

13,377 

15,604 

1.549 

698 

10,602 


325 

1-97-3 

+ 3-8 


-73 

—17-4 

-17 

+ 54-8 
—43 


1901-lOl. 


36-3 

- 1-8 


4-381 3 
+ 10-3 


+ 9 6 

+ 23-2 

4- -6 

+ 32 -6 

- 2-1 


—^40-5 

—90-9 
« * 

-34*9 


-74-1 

—17*5 

. «*» 
-lOO 


+1 

-44*7 

+1‘3 

+ 1*6 
+ 88-5 

k 140-7 


-6*6 

+ 19-3 

-«3*4 

+ 383-5 
—lOO 
+ 10*4 
-4- lOO 


—9-9 

+ 2*7 
-3*5 


-11-J 

—100 

4 104-9 

h 1,643-7 

-lOO 

-^57*9 
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Xll.-OCX 3 UFATION 


Subsidiary Tabue VTl 


1 l 1911 AND 1 901 — 
OCOUFAXIONS IN 1921 . 191 A 


3 roup 

No* 


Oooup'^t'iori 


|t*opalation eupported in 

1 1021 . 1 

1911 . 




►orocnt‘»BO variation. 

it 10111. 1 lOOl 1®^ ^ 


120 


121 


26 


otlior 


123 


134 


125 


127 


128 


„ PortOmc W.ograpf »nd tewphon. .orvie, 

ro.l omce. t .pU a.. I service, 

V —-Trad© 

g,. Banns. .«taM..hmon.s .. crop... — 

Baal<- managara. brolTo*” and thoir omploy^Sa. 

agents, money ebangore anu. 

Brokerages commission and export ^ 

* w 

Trade in textiles * * 

■rrado in piooegoods. wooi. <=»«"". ““ 

toictilci. 

Trads in skins. leather and lurs 

Xrado in skins. IsaSher. f nrs. feathers, home, ete. 

m * 

Tr^do in wood 

Trade in wood (notfiiowoo O oork, bark, otc. 

* * 

Trade in metals 

♦ • 

, .h * ‘ 

Trade in pottery 

rrade in pottery, bricks nod tiles 

m • 

Trade in ebamisai products 

Trade ia ohemioal pr-doct, (drag,, dyes, paints, petro enm. 



27 - 

28 , 

29 . 

30 . 

31 


120 


132 

133 
l 33 r 
135 
135 
137 
133 
139 


32. 


33 , 


34. 


140 


141 

142 


146 


147 



explosives, etc.) 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etCr 

Vendors o£ wine, lo.-a. £ver(*tod wa-terg, efco. 

Other trades in food stuffs 

rl .*«ller 3 Of v 0 - 3 t^b!o ot!a. a Alt on I Other condiments 
Grocers ghee, po .Itry, eggs, eto 

SoUers of inilU. ® -- and molasses *• 

Sellers of vege*a“»lcs, fevtit an 1 arcca-n«t. sellers . . 

Cardxm'jm. betei t-n^. 

Grain an 1 pu’so dealers “g.-s 

'I'obacco. opinm. ganj«. .^tc . . 

De ilcrs m -l»iO|>a goat ^ i fo^clcr 

De dera in bay, g ra s and fodder 

Trad 2 In clothlns toilet articles 

Trade in roadv-mad© o'otbt »'4 j^a^y^tii-de sUo^a, 

in 1 ibo toilet (bate, umbreUaa, ao^ks, reoay mt 

p,;rEuotc.} 

Tratla in turnituro 

_ • * # c OLirtiiins* feocieJing ♦ * 

Trade in *pDroolx n, crockery, glass.vnro, 

aard varc. V®,' fr.r r^ardeninthe oollor, etc- 
ho: ties, articles for gar.nc-iin ,. 

Trade in t»'Jiid;ng materials 

Trado in means of transport . , 

I>”L,<,r,aad hirer, o. eiepha .ts. otmel,, hor,e,. eattlo. a,»e., mate,, otn. 

33 . Trade in fuel 

TJ-alersin firewood, ebarooal, coal, cowdnng. ©to... 

39 . Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to letters and 
fie arts and sciences 

Dealers in precioue stones. je.veIf ry (real and imitation), 

Glook^). optieal inatrninents, eto. 

Deal ra in common bangles, botdt. necklaces, fans, email 

hunting and fi^bincr tackles, fi 


35. 


33 

37. 


2,090 


262 
e.464 
6,40 4 
2,065 

2,065 

1,418 

1,418 

189 


1.769 
l.TOn 
119,367 
10,239 
lO 230 


752 

S22 

822 


6,032 

0,032 

1,140 

1,140 

S95 

805 


— 11-8 

— 11-8 
— 8-6 
—^ 71*8 
-7 1*8 


196 
109 
82,174 

23,3 13 

* r* 384 
4 1,057 
870 
3,213 
2,600 

1,315 

1,315 

147 

13 
134 
45 
703 
703 
3. 883 
3.883 
3.11S 

1,624 

1.43*2 


-t- 7-2 
4- 7*2 

+ 81-1 

+-81*1 

+S8'4 

+ 68-4 


+ 53-6 
+-137 6 
- 50-2 

’-J-C6-7 


O 

+ 37-2 

+ 37*2 

- 1 

—to 

-lO 

too 

+-67-7 

+-57-7 

+-218*4 

+ 218*4 
—42*e 
—42*0 

—100 

—too 

—lOO 

- ^too 

-lOO 

+ 4*8 
+ 4*8 
+ 1 04*7 


—25-0 ' 
— 07 

— 87-7 

- 1 6-2 

+ 251 

— 62 2 
_62 *2 


+ 535-2 
+ 0,270 9 
+ 11-1 
— 84-4 
+ 154*9 
+ 154-9 
+ 12*6 
+ 1 - 2 -C 
+ 4 

SG'8 

-61-3 


—-100 

+ 67-6 

— 100 

-9-0 

+ l,lG3-6 
+ 41-0 
+ 161-6 
—S -9 

+ 227 

+ £2*7 

^90 ‘2 




. 93-9 

-67-5 
-29-7 
-85*6 
-85-6 

129'9 

129-8 
-22*3 

—13-4 

— 28 9 
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StTBSroiARY TAULES. 

^ ^ it" 


SxJBSiorARY Tabt.e VII. —-Occupations in 1921, 19 11 anu 1901— c&ncl^. 


Group 

No. 


151 

162 

163 

154 


165 

160 


169 

160 


161 

169 

163 

164 


165 

166 
167 


169 

170 

171 

172 


173 

174 


176 

177 

178 

179 


ISO 


18 1 

182 

183 


184 

186 

187 


88 

189 


Occupation 


40. Trade of other sorts 

Oonlers in’ refuso^ otc. 

ShopUcopors, othemvis© <;iis pecifi'-d ... 

Itinerant tra-dor.-a, po^lat-js, liawtvoca. etc. . . 

Otlior rriides (ioclnrliny fartnera of poundLs, tolls and marlcet 

C — Publi administration and liberal arts 

VI, — I*ttblic ior''& .. .. ... 

# 

41. Army 

Army ( I ) - - , - ' 

AT'rrjy (Nntivo States) 

42.. Police 

t^oliC'© •* * 1*41 -» • 

Village wo‘tchm©n - . ,,, 

VII. — P\tblio €LdmiYi%atr€ttii>7\ 


fi) 


P'opul'i.tioii fiuppo' te<J in 


43. PLfblic administration 

Service o ftlie State 

f^ervico of Native and: Foreign States . . 

JNtunicipal and otlier local (not village) servic ©3 
Village officials and servants other than watchmen 
VIII* — ProfeMsiarta a/tidr libeTctl urim * • 


46. 


Religion 

Friast^, ministei's, etc* . , 

X^^eligiotis mendicants* inmates of 
C’ateoHi.'=itB* readers, clmrch and 


monaatories^ etc 
mi salon eervice * < 


47. 


- * * * . * ■ 
jLawyois of all hinda including Kazis, 
Mukhtiars* 

I^awyers"* olarka* petition-writers^ ctc^ - 


Jl#aw agents^ 


nd 


48* 


49. 


e d 1 c i St o *. ** *. ** «** 

Medical practitioners of all kinds including dentists, oontists 
and veterinary surgeons* 

Midwives^ -s,'Txacf a atora, compounders, nurses, masseurs* ©to. 

Instruction 

Prt.feasors and taacliera of all kinds and clerks, and servants 
connected with education* 


31. Letters and arts and sciences 

Architects, 3 irvc 3 ^ors, engineers und their ©mployea - * 

Authors, editors, journalists, anises, photographers, scxdptfirs, 
astronomers, meteorologists, liotanists, astrologers, eic. 

Alusic co'tiposers and ntaat^r, players on n 11 kinds < f musical 
instrujnents (**ot miSit singer , actors, and dancers. 

Conjurors* aorohats, i o: tnn©-tellers, reciters* e^hihitois of 
Curiosities and wild animals* 

D. — Miscellaneous 

IX* - Peraona tiring oyl their income 

51. Parsons iiving principally on their income 

Propiietors (other than of agricultural land) fund and 
scholarship holders and pensioners. 

X",— Prm € af ic ^crirCG .* - . -- 

52* Domestic service * * * * .« - 

C'ooks* 'vv atcr cnx'iiers^ door-keeper^, watchmen and other 
indoor s©i vai.ts* 

Private grooms, coacho^en, dogkoys, etc. * . - 

Private mott>i' tliivers and cleaners- •* * * 

XI *— I i^stt cientl'y <Je.scribett occ u jiotions * * - - 

53* General terms which do noi indicate a definite occupation. 

Alatiu facturei s, husineesmen and contractors otherwise unspeol^ 
f ied. 

ATechanirs, other wi^so unspecified • * 

J.ahoiireis and workmt n otherwieo unspecified • * 

XII ^ - Unj^rodtictive •» 

54. Inmates of jails* asylums amt hospitals 

Xmnates of jails, asylums und liospitals 

55. Beggars* vagrants* prostitutes 

l^eggars, vagrants^, procurers* pi-ostitutes* receivers of stolen 
goods, cattle poisioners. 


Percentage of vari¬ 
ation*. 


192V. 

1911. 

1911-1921. 

1901-1911. 


4 

& 

6 

42, 263 

3.to 
39,2t 1 
1.730 
926 

11 3,732 

2 l,37fi 

9,293 

180 
7,400 

1 1.112 

2 ' 

104.541' , 

20,513 

354-8 

+ 86-7 
4 - 430-7 
4-65-6 
4 - 4 6 . 2 CO 
S '8 

4 *2 

+ 100 

+ 100 
—80 8 

-74 -4 

99-9' 
—9- 
4^4 

12,S5^\ 
419 
12, I 36 

10,706 

’ ■ 9' 

10,697 

+ 17-3 

4~ 4,665 '6 
+ 4 

—•' 

—99-1 

+ 4 

8,811 

6,57 i! 
3,241 1 
35,324 

9, 807 

4.67 2 
6,135 
28,707 

— 10-2 
4-19 2 
—3G 9 
-1-23 

+ 17-8 

+ 89 1-9' 

-34-7 

-9-5 

35.324 
3t.7l3 
57 ■ 
691 

2,8G3 : 
57^096 

28.707 

34 

23.6 17 

1 -76.5 
3,291 
52.88.9 

23 

*4-93,173-5 
— 99-8 

-60-8 

-13 

4 . 8 ' 

— 9*8 

+ 79 
+ 13*8 
—23*1 
62 
+ 19*8 

44. 513 

31,905 

12,201 

309 

33, 592 
6.737 
31,6 14 

-4-15-3 
4 - 373-G 
— Gl 4 

• * 

+ 13-8 

* 69-3 
+ 954*8 
— 109* 

2,022 

9*9 

1,523 

4 l 

+ 32-8 

I 4-97:3 

+ 59*6 
-8-6 

1 *07^ 

1,012 

1 ^ 

+ 122-7 

3,261 

2,066 

2,769 
2,093 : 

1 -H17-8 

-1 -s 

+ 3- 

+ 12-1 

1,20-^ 

t37*» 

1 -V-7S-3 

+ 8 - 3 - 

3.ST4 

3,57.1 

3,C53 

3.0"3 

[ 4-17 

1 17 

+ 28 9 

4-23-9 

3,726 

6,952 

1 -46-4 

+ 61-1 

1,047 

490 

3,797 

1,332 

I -72-4 

1 63-8 

4 - t,G99-5' 
+ 11-9 

1.699 

1,803 

1 — 6-S 

+ 12 8 

4 26 

779 

1 —45*3 

+ 8-8 

103,654 

3.28 1 

100.422 

2,4 32 

-J-3-2 

4.35 

31 ‘3 

-78-3 

3,284 

3,284 

2.432 

2.432 ! 

4.35 

-t- 

—^78-3 
78-3 

3 8,470 

37*766 

4-1-9 

4-5-1 

38,470 

37,374 

37,766 ] 

36,911 1 

4-1-9 

4-1-3 

+ 5-2 
+ 4-1 

9;.6 
! 03 

S,= 6 1 

H-13 

* 

+ 97-9 

m m 

28,1 72 

23 004 
*• 1 

4-22-6 

—62-7 

28 172 

506 

23.004 

6,543 

+ 22-5 

-9 1 -3 

—62-7 
+ 46-7 

4,887 

3 6,560 

167 1 
16.228 1 

+ 2.826 3 

+ 119 

4.106-1 

_64-3 

20,777 

39.6 62 1 

-47-6 

— 36 3 

246 

240 

658 1 

C6S 1 

- 42-6 , 

—02 S 

+ 21 8 
4-21-8 

20,628 

19 969 

_ 

38.S94 1 
3 8,SS4 1 

—47 4 1 

-^4S-8 

—35*8 
-36 8 






























































































Chaftbr XII. —Occupation. 


1 , 


SrrB3ii> 


lARY Tabi-k vtll.— Occupations op sei.kotkd oastks 



'a 

a 


C«Bio and Oooupatlon. 



OJ 

3 


Oc%«to t 


a 5 g 

£9 > Q 


inoonio 


HINI>U. 

Brahman 

EK^pl^itn-tion o£ the aurCaoo of tho eoil 
tJx&rAction of mitior»l» 

Industry 

Tran^po'T^ * • 

Xradc 

Fublic force 
Fublic atl ministration 
Arts and profoBsiona 
Pers^n^ living on tUoir 

scrvlco • ■ 

Inaafll^iontly 

Bog^ara, oriminaVs and inmates of jaUs 

Obamiar 

Ex^VoUalion of tVic surfoco of the sod 
Extraction, of minerals 
Industry 
T re'isiJorfc 
Trade -• 

Public force 
Public administration 
Arts and Professions 
Persons livinR <>« income 

Domestic servico ** , 

Insumoioatly described 

Begg -rs, criminals and inmates of jails 

Hajjam— 

Eipl^i^tation of the surface of tho soil 
nxtrriction miiicralfi - ‘ 

InfUi^ti y 
Transport 
Trade • - 

Public force * - 

Public administration 
Arts tmei Profossioos - • 

Penon^ living on their income 

Domestic service * 

Tr^^uLliciently deacribed occupations 

inm^teeof jail 



& 


Z c 
« ^ 

"iS -2 

s P 2 

a B 
55 


of llic surface of the «o il 
lulnorAls * *• 


\ 


L^tiblic *iclmi 11 istratIon - * 

Arts and Profosaionfi - * 

n their 

Oom^ tjtic scrv'io - *•. • - ^ 

Insufficiently de^jcribed occn^J'iti 

* crimioaiB and inmaf ob of jaibs * 

Khatri - * ^ 

. Trade and Sto.te service - • 

Exploitation of the surface id Mm soil 
Extraction of minerals 
Industry 
Transport 
Trade - • 

Public force 
Public adminsitration 
Arts and Profession*?^ 

Persons living on their income 
Oomcstic service • - * - ^ 

Insufficiently described oectipation^ 
BeggS'^rs^ criminals anil in^natCB of jails 

L-ohar 

Blacksmiths * . < -i 

Exploitation of the c of the urul 

Extraction of minerals 
Industry 
Transport 
Trade - • 

Public force - - 

administ ratioTi 

( Arts atid Profeasionf* - - 

Persons living on th<-i r i:u-r^me 
Oonicstio service - - - • 

Insuffir-icntly described 
eriiniiiale and 


2 25-6 
344-2 

3 l -O 
4*03 
107-8 
1 1 
1 54 
13 

92 G 
5 2 
4-2 


587-8 
162-2 
2- I 
3:2 


3 

2 

r> 

- 


t5cggars. 


pat 1 on s 

intitatcB cf j^ils 


f the soil 




Jat 

Agriculture - * 

Exploitation of tlvo eurfaco 

Exrr iction of minerale 
Industry - * * * ^ 

TranaiM>rt 

Trade - * 

Public ftjrco • 

Public ad'.nini-s trat ion * * 

Arts an 1 Proressions 

PersonH living on their income 

Doine.Htic service - * 

In in Hi .do fitly described occupations ^ 

13 criinim^ls and inmates of jaiJs . 

jhiwar 

Water bearing - * 1 " , ' 

Ex pi it At ion of the QArf^vc of the soil 

Extraction of minerale 
Indosti y 

Tr-in"^port * - • • 

T rad e . - • - • * 

Public force _ 

Public administration 

Arts fvnd Professions ^ - * 

I’orsons living on their income 
Domc-itic service • * _ 

Irtsu tlioi ently described occupations 
Bo^gara* criminals and inmates of 


of the soil 


40 3 


Rajput 

State service 
Exploitation of theanrf 
Extrnetion of minerals 
I rid net f y 

Praiisport 

T rade 

Public force * . 

Public administration - * 

Arts and Professions^ ^ - * 

Persons living on their incotno 
Do meet ic ecrvice - ^ - • _ 

Insufficiently described occup5^tioij;^ 
Peggare, criminal© and inm'^itcs of ju 




Tarkhan 

('iirpent ers 

EXph^H?i. 1 ion of the atirfacc of the soil 
Ejttraction of minerals 

In duet rt' 

Transport 

Trade*, 

Public force 

l^iibli*' ad m in u^tra ti i^n - . 

Arts and l'rofcs-*i ons - - ■ 

Pi^iBons living on their ineojne 
Doinestic . 

I,i=„itrir>ieiitlv d-^a«r;bo<l or-oiip;^tion» 
Bojji; ii’ji, ori ini iial* i n mates of jni!a 


8 

1 

17 

125 

m * 

1 


4 

3 

4 

4 

9 

7 

18 

40 

21 


G-l 1 

6 

IOS'4 

3 

3'3 


22-08 


2 ' -9 

1 

8--1 

^ 69 

21*9 

e 

18-:» 1 

29 

3*9 

24 


S4 

SCO 7 

G 

rs2-9 

38 


« ip 

y-3 

_ 

375 

y 

1 

• * 

13 7 

• » 

8-3 

■ m 

■9 

* • 

1 -o 

167 

7-8 

89 

1 9*5 

31 

19 

lOO 

m B 

14 


15 

! O 3 

11- 

*2 

« * • 

7 * r» 

1 l7 

2 - 1 

* 

7 S 

s 

} 0“*> 

1 

2 i -9 

* ^ 

1-2 

4 

1 2 -7 

24 

11-2 

9 

1 0 7 

IG 

2 6 

1 2 


202 

4J^3 3 

2 

4 6 i - 9 

42 

3 3 

233 

2-7 

* ■ 

2 2 

* m 

^ 

* * i 

m m 

3-8 

« a 

-27 

1 * - 

2-7 

1 160 

1 3*3 

1 26 

43-7 

1 27 

e-.-i 

1 12 


I 
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SiTBsir>rARY Table V'iJI. 


Occtji*atio:ns ob* selected- oasxes— contd. 


Oasfee ami Or e^i j'ation- 


—' OJ ^ 
=> 

os == 

tor ^ 
ci ^ 
^ ® 

^ I—■ 

"o 


a> 4i> 
£3 ^ 


C3 


3 ^ 

?Z3 




QJ jU-i 
03 

o 

s 

^ <£> 

9 

- ^ a 


Oa&'to and Ocotipat^ion 


g 'T3 ^ 

==> toC 
—7 e3 ^ 

Ess- 

S S S 
<1> 

, 2 ^ ci ^ 
H ^ o ‘71 


Tbakl^ar 


Agri cultu re 

Expl"»italion of the surface of t-h© soil • ♦ 
Extraction of minerals • * * - 

Inciusfry * * ** 

T^’ransp*ort • - - * 

Trade . * -- • • 

Eiihlio force * * - • 

Ttil-^lic a ci iTiin istrati on ** - • 

Alts nnd T?rofecins -- 

Persons living on their income 
X>omest-ic service * * • * • * 

Insufficiently described occupartions ». I 

Beg'gars, criminals and inmates of jails . • 



Goldsmiths 

Exf>loitaiion of the surface of the soil 
EstructLon of minerals 
Industry -- 

Traiisport ^ • - - 

Trade - * 

Pu-hlic force * * - - 

Public atlministration 
Arts and t'rofcs^ioas 
Persons on their income 

Eoine^ti c service 

Insuffi iienfcly da scribed occvipations 
X3e^*‘_^ars, criminals and inmates of jails 


MLJ*S A EM Aji>J 


Ball ora<3a 


Weavers 

Exploitation of the sui face of the soil 

Extraction of minerals 

Iniiustry 

Transport 

Trr*d3 - . 

I^ubUc force *• -* 

l^ublic ad ministration 
Ait5 -xrktl Erof =:issioTi3 
PcrsoTis living on tli3ir income 
j:)ofnc -t:c sot'vice ** * 

T n 5 u ffi 'icotly described occupations 
i3c'''^ criiiiiiialj and inmates of jails 


Cars' 


'Tai'ors - • %' ». 

E X ] t O i t Jl tion of the smrfacc of the soi 1 

ICNt ^ar-tion of -niiiierala 

X n^l us try 

TrariSfiort ** 

Fra do •- 

Pu111ic force -* 

Piiblic administration. - - 

Art' and ProfeS-sionu - • 

Pers ons livirig on their income 
Xl^oiTieHtlc service » - 

ItisiifBaieu bly described cccxipationB 
B aggars, cri minal s and i nmalos of j ails 



722-9 

131-3 

3*/> ■ 1 


3f7 I ChtJhra— Watal 


39 

15 

m m 

212 

lO 

1 

• • 

1 

HI 

P4 

33 

25 

42 


Scavengers * * * . 

Exploitation of the Bnrf&ce of tho soil 
Extraction of minerals 
Industry 
Transport 

Trade - - • * • 

Public fore© • ♦ 

Public administration 
Arts and Professions 
Persons living on their income 
Eomestic- se rvice 

Insufficiently described occupations 
Beggars, criminals and inmates of jails 


; 


12 I Gujfar 


4 

32 

iis 




34-4 

J 2 

1-4 


3-5 

m * 

4-3 

50 

9-3 

63 

24-4 

3 

25-8 

1 12 1 

7-1 

11 1 


21 

' 

404-3 

31 

523-7 

12 

-3 

2 00 

902 

73 

1-6 

16 

5-5 

11 

2-5 


6 7 

* # 

7 8 

60 

■2 

! _ , 

13-2 

i IS 

15 3 

02 

10-3 

61 

* «> 

20 

672-7 

31 

334 7 

6 


•- ■ 

4 9 ‘3 

29 


- - 

9 2 

‘ * 

4-9 

I L4 

1 ^ 

• — 

4-9 

14 

8 01 

S , 

-G 

* * 

G- 1 

43 

6-7 

* * 


Agriculture • * . • - 

Exploitation of the surface of the soil , 
Extraction of minerals * * 

Industry •• *• 

Transport - * 

Trade *-* * * 

Public force - - . • 

Public administration * « 

Arts and Professions , . 

Persons li ving on their income 
Bomestic service - • 

Insufficiently described ooeupations 
Beggars, criminals and inmates of jails 


Hariji 


Boatmen - - * . 

Xi^xploitation of the euifa^.^ of the soil 
Extraction of minerals * - 

Indiistiy 
'J" ran sport 

I I'ade * * * ♦ 

Public force - - • • 

Public administration 

Art§ and Professions * * 

P^^iBons living on. their income 
Bo me Stic service * 

Insufficiently described occupations 
Beggars, criminals and iixmatea of jails 


dat 


Agriculture • - • • 

Exploitation of the surface of the soil 
Extraction of minerals - • 

Industry * * * 

Transport • * 

Trade • • * • 

Public fore© - - 

Public administration • • 

Arts and Professions 
Persona living on their inec^mo 
Oomestic sei vica *- 

’ Insuflieiently described oocupations 
Beesa-rs. criminals and inmates of jails 


302-7 
439-2 
'8 
60-7 
lO 9 
16 9 
4-7 
33*7 
1*7 
1'4 
4 1 *4 
4 5-02 
4 11 


158-1 
795-4 
• 33 


1 

2 

1 

2 


5 

6 
2 
5 
8 

■7 
-O 
20 3 
6 1 
7 3 


a ^ 

•S *-• 

_ o 

a o *3 

5^ ^ S 


1 O I 

tl’730 
17 6 
41 -5 
-O 
122 
*< • 

7-2 

1-7 

*4 

21 -8 
6-5 


923-4 
iS-OI 
■O'i 
3 4 
5 7 
3-1 

3 06 
9-8 

4 5 
1 6 

10-3 
10-4 
li-3 


ca 


55 

63 

200 

147 

6 

30 

14 

1 

lOO 

*20 

27 

96 


18 


21 

13 

600 

47 

10 
29 

11 
S 
8 

27 

a 

24 

41 


27 

20 

*33 

20 

*37 

300 

^ * 

4 

34 

63 


10 


10 

7 

m * 

142 

2 

9 

7 

1 

67 

37 

7 

34 

39 





























































































Occupation. 




SOTSIMARTT TABM VIII.—OCCOTATIONS OR SELEOTED CASXBS 


oowcld. 


O^sto anci Occupation 


Kumhlar 


Pottera. eto-^ ccirriors 

Exploifa;ion of tlio aurfaco of tno aoil 
Kxt ractioii of minorala - - 

Imlu^try 

Xransport - * 

Xraclo 

Public forco - • . 

Public udTiiinistratfon 

Arts nacl Professions * • 

Person® livintr on income 

Pomostio service - - * * , 

Insoffi^ientlV cl-scri^ied occupations^ 
Beggars, criixiinals and inmates of jails 


Ri-i 

O 

S 


fl5 ** 

3J3 
C3 
cj> 

«> ^ 
^ a> 


o 


ca -S 
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Public force - • 

Public administration aa. 
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I -O 
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1 * 
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0-09 
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Arts and Pr feRsiori-^ 
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bltjggar^*, oriininal^ and inmates of Jails 
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87 
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o 1 
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1* 

613 (> 
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4 1 9*6 

1,008 

3 -4 

24 1 

E^tv-*ction of minerals 

J 5 *7 
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a31 1 
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C4 

1 -1 
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m m 
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Subsidiary Table TX, 


Number of persons employed on the 18th March 1921 on Railways and in the Irrigation Department 


1 . 


3 , 


4 , 


1, 

2 . 

3, 

4. 


7. 

8 . 


CLASS OF PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


1 Europeans 


1 and 

Indians. 

1 Angio-Indiaiis. 



R ai Iw ays. 

Total persons employed. 
Persons directly employed 
Officers . , 


2 . Subordinates drawing more than Rs, 75 

per mensem 


* > 


99 


from Rg, 20 to 
Rs. 75 per 
mensem. 

Subordinates drawing under Rs. 20 . , 


Persons indirectly employed 
6. Contractors 

6, Contractors* regular employes 

7. Coolies . . 

Irrigation Department. 

Total persons employed 
Persons directly employed 
Officers 

Upper Subordinates 
Lower 

Clerks . . . 

5. Peons and other servants 

6. Coolies 

Persons indirectly employed. 
Contractors 

Contractors’ regular employes 
Cooli es 


m * 






* * • 


% « 


110 

95 


21 


73 

15 

1 

4 

10 


1.460 
387 
8 
] 3 
21 
1 9 
239 
87 
1 ,073 
73 
6 

094 




Remarks. 




/ : 


I,* 
^. 




9. 











































Subsidiary Table IX.— concld. 


Numljer of persons employed in the Post Office and Telegraph Department on ISth March 1921 




Post Of pices. 1 

'I'lSLEOHAni DKPaJ.'i- 
MENT. 


CLASS OF PERSONS ERXPLOYED. 

Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 

1 

1 

1 

Indi ariH. 

Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians . 

Indians. 

Remarks 


Xofcal peraoua employed 

1 

1 

1 ,168 

1 1 

2." I? 

' 


(1) 

Posts and Telegraphs :— 






1. 

Supervising officers (including Pro¬ 
bationary Superintendents and In¬ 
spectors of Post Offices and Assist* ' 
ant and Deputy Superintendents 
of Telegraphs and all officers of 
higher rank than these). 

1 

1 1 

' 1 

3 


2. 

Postmasters, including Deputy As¬ 
sistant, Sub. and Rraiich Post¬ 
masters. 

* •- 

81 

4 « 

■■ « 


3. 

Signalling establishments including 
warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers, military telegrai>hist3 and 
other employtSs. 

* * 


’ O 

2.> 


4. 

Miscellaneous agents, School mas¬ 
ters, Station masters, etc. 

* « 

79 

- - 

mm- 


6. 

Clerks of all kinds . . 

• • 

98 

■ • 

3 


e. 

Postmen • * 

• • 

262 

• 

* « 

' 

7. 

Skilled labour establishment includ¬ 
ing foremen, instrument makers, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, mechanics 
Sub-Inspcctors, line men anti 

line-riders and other em[»Ioy6s- 

• • 

1 

* 

• » 

1 1 9 


8. 

Unskilled labour establishment in- i 
eluding line coolies, cable guards, 
batterymen, messengers, peons and 
other employes. 

* m 

30 

• • 

86 


9. 

Road establishment consisting of 

overseers, n.nners, clerks and 

booking agents, boatmen, syces, 
coachmen, bearers and others. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

605 


1 

i 


(2) 

Rsulway IVI ail Service : — 



■h. ^ 



10. 

Supervising officers (including Sup- i 
erintendents and Inspectors of 

Sorting). 

m m 

* * 

* 

• * 


11. 

Clerks of all kinds . . 

A * 

* » 




12. 

Sorters - . 

• * 

*■ m 

* * 


1 

13. 

Mail guards, mail agents, van peons, 
porters, etc. 

* • 

- - 

* • 



^3) 

Conubirted Offices : — 






14. 

Signallers . . 


• • 

m*m 

1 

lo i 


1 5. 

^lessen^'ets and other servants , , , 

• m 

• * 

• « 

, 
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CHAPTER Xll.— OCCUPATION 
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